




TIMES 


Aa the miners' strike moves to 
an uncertain end, Peter 
Aspden looks at recent 
academic attempts to define 
more clearly one of the key 
points of contention in the 
dispute: what constitutes an 
“UNECONOMIC PIT" (page 
11 ) 

In 1986 (all being well) 
PORTUGAL wM join the 
EEC. At the Bame time, plans 
for new polytechnics there will 
come to fruition. Karen Gold 
reports from a recent Algarve 
conference of the Portugese 
polytechnic planning 
committees (page 12) 


Unfinished symphonies: Brian 
Newbould describes the 
potentials, problems and 
rewards of his work as 
“realizer” of SCHUBERT’s 
uncompleted works (page 13) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

The vindicated OU 




examines the current situation 
oFENGLISH STUDIES and 
concludes that all is not as 
black as may seem: “The 
picture is nota night-piece. . . 
The prospect 1 b inviting.'. .” 
(page 15) • , 

Mapping the world of / 

, SCIENCE: John Zimah 
reviews four books directly'-’ 
qoncerned\yith the way the . 
.sciences drganizetheroselves. 
both intellectually and socially 
(page 16) ' 1 


Home news 


Letters to the editor 


Dbii’B Diary (Robert 

Eccleshall) . 


Party Line(I an 
Wrigglesworth) 


Overseas news 


The Open University has wan half a 
victory in its battle to secure fair and 
reasonable funding from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, but 
probably the easier half. It has gained 
the support of its own visiting commit- 
tee but has yet to win that of Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. By his quarter- 
hearted response to last week's appeal 
by the visiting committee on behalf of 
the OU Sir Keith has shown that he has 
not yet- shaken off |his atavistic hostil- 
ity towards the university. Whatever 
his motives - the shades of Jennie Lee 
and Harold Wilson, his distaste for 
higher education that is both liberal 
and populist, his recurring nightmare 
about Marxist bias - Sir Keith is clearly 
finding it very hard to love the OU. 

Butlast week's report by the visiting 
committee on the OU's plans to cope 
with the precipitate grant reductions 
ordered by Sir Keith has shifted the 
argument between the DES and the 
OU in favour of the latter. After all the . 
members of the visiting committee are 
far from being OU groupies; they 
include hard-headed businessmen and 
at least a couple of rightward-leaning 
academics. Yet they have accepted the 
OU's case on two vital points. First, 
they agree that the OU’s savings target 
of £f3.2 million is a more realistic 
indication than the DES's estimate of 
cuts of £4.7 million of the effective 
reduction in the university’s grant 
belwceh 1983 and 1986. Second, they 
agree that such a substantial and rapid 
cut may well inflict “real damage” on 
the OU. 

The effect of the visiting commit- 
tee's authoritative endorsement of the 
OU's case on these two points is to 

ty, that it was exaggerating both the 
scale and 'the likely consequences of 
the cuts. But this seems to have carried 
little weight with Sir Keith. A few 
concessions have been offered but they 
are at the margin. Given that the gap 
between the OU’s and the DES's 
estimates of the effective cuts 
amounted to more thad £8 million, the 
addition of £100,000 to the 1985 grant 
and of £500 ,000 to the 1986 hardly rises 
above a grudging token. 


pate the disabilities the university has 
suffered as a directly 1 funded black 
pheep. The OU is to receive a strictly: 
earmarked £1 .6 million for premature 
retirement add redundancy payments 
*- more than three yeori after the other 
universities were allocated a £100 
million ,, restnicturinH , ‘ fundfor similar - 
purposes. It is to receive £1.2 million to 
replace obsolete computing equip- 
ment^ again asum that ot^r universi- 
ties would almost certainly have been 
allocated by ;tbe Computer Board. 
Third, the terms of the OU’s £2.4 
taillioii loan titider the PICKUP prog- 
ramme are-lo be.: eased ~ haidly a 
rods concession, when so man 



conflict between the two in black-and- 
white terms. The source of all the 
difficulty is regarded as the apparently 
irreversible hostility of Sir Keith. 

However hard his civil servants try 
to fight for the OU, however author- 
itative the advice from the visiting 
committee to ease off, the Secretary or 
State sticks to his prejudices about the 
university. The visiting committee may 
say in its latest report that the OU has 
been “a national and international 
success” and that the Government 
should be prepared to express its 
confidence in the university and its 
continuing role. Sir Keith shows no 
real sign of agreeing. 

It is a long time since he, or any DES . 
minister, hud anything nice to say 
about the OU that carried any convic- 
tion. Overseas the OU may be 
admired as a great British achieve- 
ment; its work may have changed for 
the better the lives of tens of thousands 
of our fellow citizen's; it may have had 
an impact on the popular conscious- 


education. So the cuts have come just 
at the time when the OU inevitably 
and necessarily is embarking on com- 
plex new developments. The conjunc- 
tion of the two was bound to strain the 
relationship between the university 
and the DES. 

That relationship now seems to be 
breaking down. The existing machin- 
ery that links the OU as piper and the 
DES as payer, with the visiting com- 
mittee acting in an ambiguous role as 
agent for the former ana overseer for 
the latter (and impresario for the 
whole stiow/j, is no longer adequate. 
It may have worked in tne days when 
resources were plentiful, ministers be- 
nign, and the role of the OU uncompli- 
cated. But it cannot cope with today’s 
strains. 

The machinery has a number of 
weaknesses. First, it provides no useful 
insulation between the political pre- 
judices of ministers and the operation 
of the university. This is not simply an 
issue of academic freedom but of 


the eyes of present ministers at any thing but a claustrophobic context, 

rate, a prophet is not without honour. Any sense of comparability, that 

save in his own country, and in his own would |allow level-headed| assessments 

house”. If Sir Keith and his colleagues of the reasonableness of particular 

disagree with this judgement of their policies and their likely consequences, 

views, they have only to prove it. is lost in the accumulation of one-off 

decisions and special circumstances. 

1 u J The danger is that the OU will be 

TVw» Harmpr ic that treated ia an inconsistent, and occa- 

1 ne aanger IS mat sionally incoherent, manner. 

the OU Will be The most serious threat to the future 

r , i 1 , of the OU comes not from the malevo- 

enteeDlea DV lence of Sir Keith Joseph but from the 

a rim ini cf rati vp creeping incoherence of its funding 

dUirimibirclLlve machinery, which is bound eventually 

and . to be reflected in the operation of the 

anaA/irrvtn i cr^fTrm‘ w ' ^^ w *^m»bwsityand-ev6n In dts.. academic 
academic isolation planning. The danger is that the OU 

■■ ■■ ■ * will be enfeebled by administrative 
introversion and academic isolation. 
But that cannot be the last word. It Already there are signs that the OU 

would be neat to blame It all on Sir may be sucked into a kind of black hole 

Keith - but not very honest. The between the University Grants Cora- 
present tension is structural, as much as mittee and its dependent universities 


The danger is that 
the OU will be 
enfeebled by 
administrative 
introversion and. 


But that cannot be the last word. It 
would be neat to blame It all on Sir 
Keith - but not very honest. The 
present tension is structural, as much as 
personal. Even if the Secretary of State 
was sympathetic rather than hostile, 
serious difficulties would remain. Life 
for the OU In the 1980s cannot be as 
comfortable or as simple as it was in 
the 1970s, for two simple reasons. 
Pint, public expenditure on all higher 
education has been reduced. The other 
universities have had to cope with 
substantial cuts since 1981 and are 
coming uiider increasing, pressure to 
improve their cost effectiveness. Itwa& 
inevitable. Sir Keith or no Sir Keith; 

1 that the OU would become entangled 
in a parallel process of constraint and 
rationalization. 

Second, the OU is now moving into 
a second and more elaborate stage of 
its development. Its first stage, -the 


education, 'has been triumphant!; 
achieved not in the sense that the neei 
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and the National Advisory Body and 
its dependent polytechnics and col- 
leges, which have gone a long way 
towards establishing an effective 
duopoly in higher education planning. 

Previous attempts to establish a 
direct funding relationship between 
the OU and the UGC have failed. But 
the case for the closest possible asso- 
ciation between the two is now stron- . 
ger than ever. The incorporation of the 
OU in the UGC sector on whatever 
terms seem sensible would benefit 
both ' parties. - It would protect the 
independence of the OU, establish 
defensible standards of comparability 
that would encourage better Informed 
and more even-handed treatment, and 
cdtnbat Uie. creeping fear of marginal- 


ly growing competition with the NAB; 
ed ' - instead qf being pressed to the ntipro- 


Lord Esher is known by that 
In several worlds, education, 
architecture, planning*nd cornero 
tion for example, but he has written 
his autobiography under the famlh 
name of Lionel Brett. It Is a deMt- 
fully written book, sometimes Irrfiii. 
lng, hill of perceptive phrases, sat 
his story swings between thepotesof 
ambitions and diffidence which be 
himself identifies at the very begin- 
ning. 

He underestimates his successes. 
His study of the conservation of 
York, for example, marked a hi miq • 

' point for that city at the end of the 
1960s he, as much as anyone, to 
' responsible for changing the whole 
style of the city and setting it on Its 
way to its present fame and prosper- 
ity. The title of the book blast u 
self-Vevealing - Our Selvas UnhawjC 

This Is not a review or the book 
which will no doubt be done else- 
where. 1 want only to pick out oae 
episode because it u of great interest 
to anyone in the business of higher 
education. That Is his experience u 
rector of the Royal College of Art In 
the early 1970s. It winds up the book 
and Is not a happy story. 

Why he felt Impelled to take on the 
Royal . College without hfdWfafl-k 
not deaf to me. He arrived at exam? 
the prong moment, for him as 
the college, and both werfr 
In Uie battle. His account of the mi 
is valuable If only because - * ■* 
points ont - he has not seen sure* 
story told elsewhere. Looking ban 
on it from the 1980s, It looks hiSaj** 
easy; it wasn’t so at the time. 

That must be true. I went through 
a similar, though probably less h®j 
rowing, crisis at the same tlmeanfl i 
doubt If I did much better. I wj 
such accounts always asking ray*" 
what I would have done -Just m 
- and it Is never easy to answer. 

How different thing were i odj* 
few decades before. R°, b,n 
took over the college Jo 15* 
condition that the whole of ® 


again any wnere, 

Joseph may hope. It i 

thing. I remember noting at fte ttt« 

that no student crisb happed wffr 

out academic staff being i nv °l 
behind the pcenes somewhere, 

R ' is also dear ■«■/ JJ.jS 
account that sensible and 

talking ti> a gronp 

effect- That Wt* qoi aflf 

they were lookidfeT bj;. 

same mistake and.suff ^^fe S , 

.fate, .;It l> i noj ■ "JgjgifflSS PPi"'' 
they would all «whwi** 7 aj,luw T ..-j 
trad oneself. *>: • t 

I deddedthat II ww dl 

that eyeryone wee > " e ,“ host, 
and wrote the belter part of ■Wj _ 
Ether potato oat at tte 

•■WtabooMtoJeavMWhh'^fl,, 


.into the hands of 






television; 


kirTbat^rs. 
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Taking a break 
from the pressure 
ofwork.jjUvPeJec 
Swinnerton-Bydr 
chairman of the 
University Grants 
Committee, and 
Professor Sir John 
Butterfield, vice 
chancellor of 
Cambridge 
University, get 
away from It all 
with a game of real 
tennis. 

The two men, 
enthusiastic 
players of the 
medieaval 
precursor of the 
modern game, arc 
regular opponents 
in Cambridge but 
just for bin. 
Commented Sir 
Peter: "It Is 
officially denied 
that Cambridge 
University’s UGC 
grant Is at stake.” 





Lecturers 
may get 
5% offer 

bftpw! Jobbins 

Some- local authorities are ready to 
offer college lecturers an interim 5 per 
cent pay rise with the prospect of more 
. later if talks on Salary structure make 
progress by September. 

But, the management panel of the 
Burahabi further education committee 
was in disarray this week after seven 
hours of talks with the lecturers’ 
uaions failed to produce an agree- 
ment. 

The employers, led by the Labour 
c ha inn an of Wakefield education com- 
mittee, Mr John Pearman, are now 
trying to find a formula which they can 
put to the. lecturers when they meet 
them again next Thursday. The Asso- 
ciation of County Councils Is likely to 
need considerable convincing before it 
- wUI'agree to a formal offer which goes 
beyond that 4 per cent already offered 
to and rejected by schoolteachers. 

And, the main union, the. National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
regher Education, decided to pull out 
; of two days of . talk on structural 
Ranges planned for later this month. 
But it may return .when the negotiating 
climate improves. 

Jn the event npdffer Was made in the 
brief- formal - bargaining . session that , 

. followed the informal talks after union 
leaders made clear that 4 per cedt went ' 
JWjPWre near their demand for' 20.5 
. cent tyi a ste> towards restoration 
QfHoughton'shWry levels. . 

•t /Natfhe Is balloting its 75,000 meril- - 
. ■ berS QD industrial action Including an 
;°vjijim? -ban and no:cover of absent 

! ■ colleagues. First results were expected 
l ; late fliis weekend action will begin as 

f as union leaders we satisfied that 
*ifljmlvidual branches ■ have met- rule 
qulreipejitsi . v ' ■' 

; ■ .'BuVtfoth employers arid union lead- . 
i ; '^s werc»at*jJains tp ptress , that , the 
, fohiial foflUre fo jeath agrieenient did 

\sHOt mean Anegottations Jiad . broken 
<fown. Mr Peannan s&id considerable 


Treasury takes hard line 
on student loans review 


Unknown 


quantity 
for SERC 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council will start shaping its 
future strategy next week without 
knowing the verdict of the Kendrew 
committee's inquiry in to future British 
participation in high-energy physics 
research. 

The recommendations of the group 
chaired by Sir John Kendrew are a key 
clement in the SERC's long-term 
strategy as the subscription to the 
European Centre for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN) in Geneva accounts 
for 10 per cent of the council's budget. 

But the group's report is not now 
expected before May. Sir John Ken- 
drew met the SERC chairman Sir John 
Kingman on Tuesday, and told him the 
group had not yet decided what to 

Pf T?ie SERCs council meeting next 
Wednesday will consider its plans for 
1986-1990, and may well set the coun- 
cil on a path which -pre-empts the 
Kendrew group's findings- Each of the 
four SERC boards presented plans to 
the last council meeting based on a 10 

I pei cent budget cut. level funding, and 
bids for extra money. 

Professor Kingman will present 
proposals next week based on mein- 


by John O’Leary 


u y juiui . , . • ... . 

A wide range of options for the Introduction of loans will be 
included in the Government's review of student support. 
But the Treasury is taking a hard line on the post of a loans 


But the 'treasury is miung a imiu hue «u 

scheme in its early years and may block radical Changes to 

forced to revise proposals to increase parental contribu- 
tions, has decided against favouring 
the consultative document to beissued la iM«or June. He 
is understood to be anxious to be seen to hold genuinely 
open consultations about possible reforms. , 

As a result, some tad Ukm be 


they are likely to include the proposal put fonrani m the 

ssssfes.jsi — 

Sptfon^Tbe spelt V in detail and costed in the 

vT^dexerci« wdfl be conducted separately * rom 
Paoer on higher' education, althou^i the two papers could 
be^ublishea simultaneously. The Green Paper itself is 

teiSSn iehortene'd venion. which mey delay .u 
an Dear a nee by up . to three months. 

^^Yeasury cfoufos abput loans centre on the cost of 
foiled basements” which are thought to be necessary to 


make any scheme politically acceptable. These would 
include the setting of interest charges below the market 1 
rate, ihc waiving of interest lor the duration of a student s i 
time in higher education, provision to at least delay 1 
repayments under an agreed salary threshold and measures 

. All-such concessions would be' costly and would have to 
be financed by the Government even If the banks coMld be 
perauaded to administer loans. They Would add significant^ 
ly to the cost of any scheme and might make loans more 
expensive than grants initially.' . ' . . ; 

The Department of Education and Science Is .already 
involved m disagreements wilh ' the Treasury over the. 
techaicalities of spending on loans. The Treasury is yet to 
rule on the treatment of initial- advances in the Govorn- 
menl’s overall spending plans arid could delay publication 
farther as a result. • - . .. . .j, ' 

Consultation will take place over theatrnmer but will not 
be allowed to drag on because of the urgency felljby 
ministers on the subject. The issue wiir be debated by n 
Cabinet committee in which any loans scheme is likely to 
face a rough ride. Mr Nigel Usvson. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is understood to be personally sceptical abbut 
loans despite the sharply rising cost of student support in the 
last two decades. ' ^ 

. Although the value pf the grant has fallen in recent years, 
rising student numbers have tncrensed considerably the tost 
to the Exchequer. But the experience of other countries has 
convinced many officials and ministers that loans would 
produce few saving?. ; ' • ] ? • '• • 


bers* response to. these plans, which 
are intended to take money from some 
boards to increase flexibility else- 
where. In practice, no one expects the 
engineer ing ot the science board to win 
less money, which will mean cuts for 
.tijo.' nuclear ' Physics or astronomy, 
^spaco' ana retfloboaros. . 1 r. ' 

The problem IS mode worte by 
continuing pressure on sterling; ex- 
change rates, now projected to tost lh? 
SERC moye than £6m-ejctra for inter- 
national subscriptions in the coming 

^Nuclear- physics board members 
argue that if they were held'to their 
lower guideline it Would put the board 
in an impossible position. With :the 
CERN subscription fixed, they would 
have to cut nuclear structure physics 
□nd domestic support Cor particle phy- 
' sics experiments drastically re balance 
the books, - ' 

Movement towards the tower guide- 
line for the astronomy, space and radio 
board is likely to mean withdrawal 
from the Angio-Australian telescope 
and the UK Schmidt telescope in New 
South Wales, and would threaten the 
two British support establishments - 
the Royal Greenwich and Edinburgh 
observatories. 


Mgwn. Mr Pearroan s»id cqnsid6rable 
. KS&** 5 had .been made, adding: 

Tnefe.ls the nucleus qf a potential ■ 
. :8peemen^ .. ... . v. , .- ' . 

' MrPeter Dawsoq^Natfhe’s general 
recretary. put the blaTnikfirmty on«r 
Keith Joseph's announcetnqit that 
' restructuring cash' was not available^ 
Some employers are again hopefal 
Of pushing forward bo agreement in 

. [fnher education which might unblock 
the impasse : fa Schoolteachers’ pay 



Tax incentive 

call to Lawson 


Writs issued over cancer 


•tri4ntbership. largely because it w$a 
-4 , ;&Mrdeci ; as stabbing .the' ^choo}- 
,,V itr ’■the ' back Hunnc - their 

tevfeU ri&i dispute. : - 

- jl - *'•' 


Manofthe 

; .border 




Budget to encourage firms to donate 
equipment to higher .education. ■ • 

Mr David Madel, chairman of the 
Conservative backbench educaUpri 
committee) taised the matter with Mr 
Lawson when the. Chancellor hold. nis .. 
annual pre-Budget mcetiijg With Tory 
MPs. He hod already pfMMrf tilt ' 
for- tax inceritives with Sir _K eiUl 
Joseph, Sedreiary of Stafo for Educa- 
tion and Science, , ... • : . 

His campaign hwOie , support oj 
other Conservative MP s, Including Sir 
WilUam Vaa Straubenree, chairman 
of the Commons Select Committee on 
Education. But it is thought unlikely to 
beat fruit this year. - i . . 

Mr Madel Is backing clainis In a 
report by the computer firm Hewlett- 


by CanhbJ TMcQliriW • 

Two technicians, arid two electricians 
working In or nejar the chemistry 
department ar' Queen’s University, 
Belfast contracted testicular cancer, a 
relatively' rare form of the disease, 

. ovof 18 months in 1983 and 1984. One 
of the .electricians subsequently died. 

. -Writs have been issued against ; tho 
. uriiversily by the Association of Scien- 
tific, , Technical arid : Managerial 
Staffs apd farther court action is 
. pending from the electricians' union. 

It has also emerged that., five Stu- 
dents have been affected over a longer 
- period, some, though not all, of whom 
had also frequented the David Kelr 
building which houses the chemistry 
-department. The university^ however s - 
refused to give Information about the. 
students, and argued initially that the 
other casep -had just: begri statistical 
-■ coincidences. : ASTM9 found, howev- 
.-er k that, basdd on lhe figures for the. 
disease elsewberCe Northern Ireland, 
with & population of orio and a half 
. million should expect i7 cases in aoy 


the disease prevails in the 25 to 35 age 
group, a higher instance among their 
staff is to be expected. AS?MS 
countered this by conducting a survey 
among members in UK universities, • 
which gave no indication of corres- 
ponding incidence of the disease. 

But in January, when Clive Jenkins. 
ASTMS general secretary, arrived to 
investigate Ihc case, tne Queen's 
health and safety officials admitted 
concern and revealed that an eminent 
cancer specialist had been commis- 
sioned to carry put investigations to 
; find link's between the David Keir 
Building, wbere'carcogenic chemicals 
• arid hormones are 1 handled, -and the 
disease. '! 

■ Mr Roger Jeary, the ASTMS repre- 
sentative said: “The whole ' issue is 
Hedged ip with ifs and buts. But we are 
anxious .'to bllay feats on the part of 
' students)" - .! 

A spokesman. for the university, Mr 
Ivan. Strehan, Said the investigations 
'- had so far shown there were; no links 
between' the various cases. , 


million should expect 17: case*: in any “in . two of the cases the men were 

one yerir. NInp fa .oifa plape. seemed * found tp hay? the 4 inherited physical , 
distinctly peculiar. /. vi i .•} charactelristfas which cpmAidoly lend 
Queen’s ajtopolnpsqrit tli at because,: r td fae dl.sedsy." hq 'Md, . ' ?• 






















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 




Academics and the outside world 





Sir. - AJan Wilson’s article {THES, 
uui ) ° c * les t * ie words In the tide 
•‘humble role"; it may have the oppo- 
site effect to that which he intends, 
namely to persuade the outside world 
of the value of academia. 

How will an unconvinced non- 
academic judge his five invaluable 
areas of academic activity? 

1. He will surely suggest that the body 
of knowledge created by academics 
is little used by others, that it serves 
mainly to get degrees and promo- 
tion, since publication still counts 
high, even more than teaching 
excellence. 

2, Wilson argues that the academic 
communicates knowledge and skills 
to students. He is not alone, others 
do it too, hut it is interesting that 
“attitudes" w ere omitted, the very 

Point of law 

Sir. - 1 am at a loss to understand your 
failure to explain, in the recent peer 
review of law (THES, Fehrary 8), that 
Northern Ireland Is a separate legal 
jurisdiction and that this (ns you 
acknowledged In relation to Scotland) 
could be relevant to the findings of the 
review. 

Indeed the questionnaire (of which 
incidentally 1 aid not receive a copy) 
itself appears to exclude the province - 
see especially question eight. Given 
the nature of the review as a whole. 1 
could have ignored these shortcomings 
nad you not also chosen to include m 
yoqr commentary an adverse opinion 


tiauunii^iwiitiu^ 


expressed by the unnamed head of a 
polytechnic law department. 

May I now, therefore, point out that 
this faculty inter alia received a “ouali- 


! j :i i 

i 

: 1 ■ i 1 . 
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University Guide” in 1983, was one of 
the few law faculties to receive a “new 


: tin 1984 and recentl 


SSgf £by funding of almost 

£200,000 over the past five years) the 
favourabte assessment of the chairman 
P f University Grants Committee 


Yours faithfully. 

D. S. GREER, 

Dean, Faculty of Law, 
Hie Queen's University, 
Belfast. . 


Decisive help 

.. Sir, - John Ziman (TH£S, March 8) Is 
.Qt course correct to point out thar 
there is no technical device that can 
reptace the messy factor df human 
judgement".. But there are micro- 
computer programs, like the Brunei 
priority decision system embodying 
ihe proven judgement analysis: 

. i which help humans Improve 
thefr judgements, check them against 
. validated standards- of consistency and 
coherence, ihd advise (hem of judge- 
ments implied by their raw views and 
■ d®ta which they cannot achieve un- 
SSfiiffi -TO *^ es - Such built-in 

re liability checks ensure more reliable 
results 'are regularly achieved than 
lluough the outdated method Ziman 

CltCS.’.; 1 

Yours sincerely, ' '■ '■ ; ' 

: 1 j. aujie, . ' - 

Director, i .. . 

Uneconomic pit 

Sir, - ^IcrA spden ’san? ly slsofhovv 

fTwSvSPlSw'iR**’ 110 assessed 
if Ww* h p) omits mentibuof the 
priori ty . scaling method, of valulnc 

vewrawsdl 


quality that needs personal contact 
the most. Furthermore many of the 
skills are less than real, they re- 
spond to forms and questions that 
are easy to ma rk. In engineering for 
example, there are many both in 
and out of academia who argue that 
students are taught to Solve equa- 
tions and are not put in front of 
problem solving or given open- 
ended questions with all the de- 
ficiencies in facts that problems 
from the real world present. Many 
argue for more synthesis alongside 
analysis and for design-orientated 
teaching. 

3, Many school teachers grumble 
that the universities far from being 
the guardians of standards actually 
retard creative teaching through 
the sterility of their demands in A 
level examinations. 


Minskfeelings 

Sir, - We read with interest David 
LJunggren's article on his three 
niontlis’ study In Minsk, “Interpret- 
Ing the Russian”, ( THES , March 1) 
and agree with most of his observa- 
tions. 

We were all on the same exchange, 
either in Voronejb or in Leningrad, 
and experienced the same mixed 
feelings as Mr LJunggren. 

While we can obviously only speak 
for our own centres we would like to 
temper Mr LJunggren’s comments 
on the language lessons, Far IVom 
being grammar-spewing auto- 




humane, committed and professional 
in their attitude. Wherever possible 
they accommodated Individual re- 
quests and were happy to correct any 
work done outside lessons In their 
own time. To classify them simply as 
intransigent and unimaginative, 


i JJ-AT. 


NEIL BRISCOE 


DANIEL M. B. REED 


(Queens*, Leningrad): 
HILARY PILKINGTON 
(Sldney/Voronoch); 

J. K. DAVYS 


(St Catharine’s, Voronoch). 


Poly research 

ft. » a £ r CWW. February 

on the National Advisory Body 
allocation of research funding displays 


4. Wilson argues that ncademics could 
provide a body of generalists, in- 
telligent and logical enough to be 
useful to contribute to the work of 
any outside body. This differs little 
from the concept that he deprecates 
that arts-trained generalists form 
the best senior civil servants and 
ministers, regardless of how tech- 
nical their responsibility might be. 

S. Academics as cultural interpreters? 
Surely there are as many specialists 
with tunnel vision in academia as 
there are outside? Especially in 
Britain and America. 

This is all far too smug. It is to be 
doubted how many people will be 


persuaded by Wilson that they should 
leave the academics to use their own 
internal criteria For their work without 
outside criticism and that they should 


be free to play with their toys at the 
expense of society without challenge. 
Exposure to other abilities, attitudes 
and criteria is vital. Academia does 
need change and it can be done 
without prostituting intellectual stan- 
dards even if more of its work can be 
used by society sooner or later. 

But I not only agree with Wilson that 
there should be more interchange 
between academics and industry, but 
also between all parts of society - 
between government, civil service, the 
city, industry and business and 
academia. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. KENNAWAY, 

Department of Mechanical En- 

f meeting, 

mperi a (College of Science and Tech- 
nology. 
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The Svislock river runs through the centre of Minsk 


membership of this body appears 
understandaWy, to be subject fo the 
Official Secrets Act. However, it fa 
Known that this committee was made 
up of officers of the NAB , the Council 
for National Academic Awards, the 
and Engineering Research 




■ - v .iTOjwnpi unton oi Mine- 

' representatives via tho budgei ' 

; °Mhagrcemem Of 

i -••221 ^! Bht . undcr trying circumst- 
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Yourifaitlifaily. * 

■ WALTER BeSaNT, • . 

i fWnfl director. 

I Instluue. of.Wrirfc i 


-fils -if ent ?fe t{ °d of die so-called 
.first eleven therefore, bears all the 
hallmarks of preconceptions based on 
superficial c ontact often many years 

39th step 

' 5 ! 5 v-:The vagaries of the new-blood 

! frStPSf TT?P old at 39" . 
r 8) ra, se two questions: 

*' J™* choose 35 as “the change" 
V'Sul 1 y° uthRl lne^? rind '• 8 . 

;,, a. Where does this leave “late ds- 

, ^ ^clopere^who.. study and' g radu qtc 

Opening out 

University has 
. owned one of Its regional centres fa 

■ ‘ Mir Ch u csler - 

5J25? March 8) thte Is 

’ •UWttCB, though 'Teoion- 

■ al n should read ‘flocat”. The second 

: the ftnhf Midlands remains 

■ l ®- l S c 5 ,,li serv ^o into 
' ■ v£.?^?T^ ly 18 ob| dously confused. 

.. X 0 ““ u| d try one of the following' 

.miifSlL^ .^don enhances the 


put qf date. The selection stirs memor- 
les of tho NAB withdrawal of approval 
of the technology and industrial stu- 
dies course at Bristol based on a 
two-year-old inaccurate HMI report, 
and of. the whimsical nomination of 
centres and subjects for MEna 
courses. * 

More important, however, is the 
lack of understanding of the place of 
research in polytechnics. These are 
primanly teachmg institutions in which 
research activity fa expected as one 
means of maintaining course quality. 
The polytechnics with the least volumi- 
. nous research records are. In that 
n °n because of apathy and even 
hostl% to research bqth; within the . 
insntutlqn and fa their . controlling 
authorities. The need for the stimula- ' 
tion of research fa these institutions fa 
therefore greater than in those with 
more substantial research activity. l . 

later in life or those who return to 
studies fa their 30s and 40s? Is that 

■ 12. 2 i! S f evidencc n youthful 

rinq flexible approach? • ■- . 

WuW have' 

read top old at 28. Prpfesisor Miller at 
the University of East Anglia to|d me ri' 
couple of. months ago that policy- for' 
!aw faculty appointments, was not to 
exceed a starting salary above the fifth 
point p|i the pay scale, , w hich fa an 

- n» nt to the educational farietioh of t he 

tibrary in the local community. i 1 
2- This collaborative venture resulted' 
from ^an mjHa uvg of the chief librarian 

fPSSSSr 

S?f? n H°Ji,v? ,n8 ? r ,ln ^ s between' t|ie i 
yuand the lpcai community. 

ce . n, ». was formally 1 


TJe purpose of the NAB research 
fund must be to make a contribution, 
however miniscule, to the institution’s 
part of the dual funding concept in 
order to help build up a research base 
from which additional “private” fand- 
ing could be obtained. The pattern of 
distribution using this as a criterion 
would be very different from the 
. chosen one. 

Far from accepting the board’s 
scheme as you suggest, or even the 
committee’s for that matter, Sir Keith 
should send them all back to the 
drawing board with revised and logical 
terms of reference and insist on the 
appointment of a working party with 
some expertise to carry out the task. 
Yours faithfully, 

R. B SCHOFIELD, 

Chairman, 

Leeds Polytechnic research com- 
mittee. 


British 

arrogance 

Sir, - Professor Fowler’s assent ^ 
“Structuralism was 
discovery of New Criticism" (fm 
March 8) is a typically AnglJ-SaS 
establishment travesty of thTS 
s ‘ tuat » on - Anyone acquainted 2 
French literature woufd be able ! 
perceive a dynamic which should « 
be naturalized in Professor Fowfa? 
tf™*- T ° desenbe “Derrida's dS 
st ruction as “an aml-philosopb rf 
meaning*’ is a crudity which (ffl 
the sort of putdown given to pretra- 
nous undergraduates. . H 
It is precisely this kind of cas- 
placency which is at the heand 

finTp S W 8 ' Wb^somerfS 
find French theory the most exdtln 
thing since Wittgenstein, too iqJ 
academic are leaning back In their 
chairs with expressions of benign hid- 
ference. Why is it so hard to beliet 
that anything is really happenfog 
across the Channel? British anmanct 
is a subiect of amusement and remt 
on the Continent, as standards of liras 
nse there and fall here. Is it na 
possible that those wretched fore- 
igners know something we don't? 
when are we going to unload our 
empiricist prejudices and admit the 
possibility of new kinds of knowledge? 

Professor Fowler’s prejudices as ex- 
posed in his article are toonumerousio 
list here, but I will mention the 
contrast between Leuvis's “austere 
convinced view of literature" and 
“Frye’s archetypal criticism (...) 
characterized by dogmatic stances". 
Why Is not Leavis “dogmatic" and 
Frye "convinced"? is if to do with the 
fact that Leavis was at Cambridge and 
Frye was in the wilderness of north 
America? I hope The THES wjU 
shortly give us a more detached wwof 
“the state of English studies’. If they 
are in “a difficult time" perhaps it has 
more to do with myopia than false 
rumour. 7 

Yours, faithfully, 

PAUL SHAW, 

Research student, 

University College, Swansea. 


Welsh colleges 

Sir, - Your article on the decisions o! 
the Welsh Advisory Body and thar 
effect on Welsh colleges (T//w. 
March 2) while revealing, was as- 


suggest 
ting the 


effective bar at age 28, " 

Would it be too political to 
that we , might, consider appoiri 
best person for the job? .; 

‘ ."'i Y ' ■ 

Yours faithfully; • . . > 

CAROLYN OWEN, ^ • 

2 Pound Cottages, ■ ...’• 

Pastonj ■ - 

North Walshapi,'' • 

Norfolk, ; 


’tE? t* 1 ®^ as . t .Mfdlanda between 
the OU and libraries. ....> : 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN 'WOODS - ’ ■ $ Y ■ . - Y . 

Director. Past 




Miers for pubUcatiod should iinlve 
by Tuesday mornings They should be 
. a* short as possible and written nn 


uppunuiiix All UIOL ik laiiw** ‘ 

the underlying reasons for the diner- 
enecs between the polytechnic aofl 
other maintained establishments m 
Wales. The comments made wc« 
predictable in some cases and sumns- 
Ing in others, but your readers have 
been given a misleading impression « 
local authority higher education w 
Wales. • . 

For instance, the article did 

mention that the colleges and i ns, M“ 

' of higher education have responsibility 
for a Significant number of program®* 
areas including teacher education aw 
art and design,, apd that courses w 
these areas ard not. provided byfns 
polytechnic. Neither did it 

• that the major degree-valldaifnB . 

. oy of the other maintained; estw« l *J 

ments is the University of 
. that resourcing of these routes mw 
' satisfy the stringent standards of in 
University. The tact of die 
. .that the Welsh colleges and Institutes 
■ - are being funded by their local “uca 
tion authorities at a level com pa ram 
. i with the best of their English counter 
' parts and, in some instances, on ® PJ* 
with English jpplytechnJcs. Tlie Wel« 

; ' other maintained establishments have 
provided a unique service 1 for ma 
.. .; Veart; they are staffed atappropni 
levels With lecturers whose quounca 

tipns, dedication and. commitment wiu 

The Polytechnic of Wales clearly 
deserves to tfofter deal but this canocw 
be achieved by -damaging the u 
... .standards arid.fanbvativeness of 
' .other colleges jn Wales', in the cfa 
. -cfaristances, the WAB decision is tne 
vright;ohe for Wales. 

Yours faithfully, 

• rlnn i « m ./rmAnfrr\ l t r* 
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Strathclyde cuts plan attacked CNAA seeks to amend 

13 J ■ charter and statutes 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
There has been shock and anger 
among Strathclyde University staff 
over a high-level plan to cut 500 

Sdeni p‘“ es and “ e 150 1,0815 over 

,h The X pl^o . C drawn up by five senior 
.raff was expected to be strongly 
attacked at the senate this week, a 
fortnight after Strathclyde issued a 
statement that cuts in Government 
funding in the foreseeable future 
would Inevitably mean staff losses. 

Mr David Morrell, the university 
registrar and one of the report’s au- 
thors, said Strathclyde was totally 
averse to the concept of compulsory 
redundancy. “But it would be wrong o 
say it was entirely confident this could 
be avoided," he said. 

The plan hits hardest at arts and 
social studies, already the smallest 
faculty, suggesting that some courses 
should be axed by the coming session. 

Arts and social studies were not 


Plagiarism I 

inquiry I 

‘a sham’ 

A research assistant at UMIST who 
has made allegations of plagiarism said 
this week that the institute had ignored 
prim facie evidence of gross academic 
malpractice for seven months. 

Mr Tony Coyle, who has made a 
series of allegations concerning re- ■ 
search work and theses at the Unveris- 
ty of Manchester’s Institute of Science 
and Technology’s department of man- 
agement sciences said he had provided 
detailed documentary evidence in 
September 1984. 

After the allegations appeared in 
The THES, UMIST set up a dean s 
inquiry to look at the “academic ■ 
aspects" of the case and Invited Mr 
Coyle to pursue his allegations through 
a grievance committee. 

This week Mr Coyle said the inquiry 
was a “sham". “This systematic inabil- 
ity to address questions, and examine 
evidence, of Impropriety in examina- 
tion procedures and practices would 
appear to debase the entire currency of 
graduate and-.postgraduate qunlinca-. 
uons in the Institute. UMIST by its 
very incompetence and dilatoriness 
has become and unwitting progenitor 
of a plagiarist’s charter. ”, 

He said that to suggest that allega- 
tions of gross and repeated negligence 
In postgraduate supervision and ex- 
amination could be addressed and 
remedied through personal grievance 
machinery coula“only invite universal 
ridicule and contempt”. 

' Mr Coyle made nis remarks after 
UMIST Issued a statement by Mr Tony 
Russell, chairman of the council, re- 
jecting an earlier charge that the 
grievance procedure was not the 
adequate and competent body to ex- 
amine the allegations. 

"The grievance committee is the 
only body in a position to ensure. 


you complain will be folly considered 
arid that those. against whom y6u make 
allegations are given the proper oppor- 
tunity fo be heard Mr Coyle was told. 

The committee will be chaired by Mr 
H.K. Goddard,, a QC arid lay member 
nf Ihk Iltiiwr — — • L - 


represented on the group drawing up 
the plan, which has been ratified by the 
university's joint policy committee. 
The five members were the university 
registrar and bursar, and Strathclyde’s 
vice principal and two depute princip- 
als who hold respectively the cnairs of 
chemistry, marketing and electrical 
engineering. 

The document proposes student cuts 
of 232 fa the business school, 215 in 
arts and social studies, and 150 in 
science, with an increase of 100 stu- 
dents in engineering. 

It envisages a loss of 45 academic 
staff in arts and social studies, with 12 
posts being lost in science, 10 in 
engineering and 10 in the business 
school. Another 50 technical and 30 
clerical posts would also be cut. 

Art and social studies would remain 
viable in 1989 with about 55 full-time 
academic staff if these were redistri- 
buted over five or six departments 
only, the paper warns. In an obvious 


Committee advice for “increased col- 
laboration" with Glasgow University. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has called for independent 
accountants to examine Strathclyde s 
finances. Mr David Bleiman. the 
AUT’s regional official, said; “Wc 
recognize that like any university 
Stratnclydc has to cope with pressures 
created by Government cash limits, 
but we don't think the situation is as 
serious as the university thinks." 

Mr Alan Smart, Scottish president 
of the National Union of Students, has 
warned that the union will consider 
legal action if Strathclyde accepts 
proposals to axe courses for which 


euphemism for rationalization, it re- 
minds the faculty of University Grants 


students have already heen accepted, be app 
He added that the report was flying ineretc 
in the face of Strathclyde’s statement The 
that more women should be offered would 
opportunities. He pointed out that 65 delegat 
per cent of arts students were women, throug 
as were 48 per cent of business studies cesses 
and 40 per cent of science students, me anil 

compared to 35 per cent of Strath- 

Clyde’s total student population. 
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by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards is to seek permission from the 
Government to change its charter and 
statutes so it can allow institutions to 
approve and award their own degrees. 

At its spring meeting this week the 
council agreed unanimously that its 
chairman s study group should have 
talks with Department of Education 
and Science officials, and if necessary 
with ministers, to ask for the Govern- 
ment’s views on charter changes. All 
amendments to royal diallers have to 
be approved by the Privy Council and 
therefore need Government support. 

The changes the council considered 
would allow institutions to receive 
delegated powers to approve degrees 
through their internal validation pro- 
cesses and to award their degrees, 
meaning that the institution’s name 
rather than the council’s would be on 
the dcgTce certificates. 

Such powers would be an extension 
or the council’s proposed “Mode B 
scheme of devolved validation, under 
which institutions would carry o»t 
their own validation monitored by the 
CNAA. Reactions to Mode B, which 
was proposed at tlie end of last year 
and designed to avoid the need for 
charter and statutes changes, were 
distinctly uncnthusiaslic. 

The CNAA’s chief officer. Dr 
Edwin Kerr, said that both institutions 
and the council’s own subject boards 
had snid if charter changes w ere 


NAB settles 
on selective 
research aid 


needed for more flexible validation 
they should be sought. 

The delegation of approval and 
awarding of degrees would be only to 
some institutions, and would be de- 
pendent on those institutions inviting 
members of the council to their inter- 
nal reviews and having their devolved 
powers reviewed every five or seven 
years, he said. . 

“Rather than the council being re- 
sponsible for the organization of re- 
views . . . institutions would become 
the organizers of the review and would 
involve their partners the council 
members in the internal procedures at 
their invitation.’’ he said. “They would 
keep the. council informed so the 
- council would have national compe- 
tence." . c . ... 


- - 1 


by John O’Leary 
Research funding for polytechnics and 
colleges will nfter all follow the highiy- 
selective pattern advocated by the 
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of the UM1 STcoundk The re will be . donations of 
fourother members of the council , two. education has been a major wnenra 


weekend If an effort to raise almost £15,000 for 

Tax incentive call to Lawson 

continued ( Vomfron 1 p. B ,'. TreM Jg- 

X and the" DepLrtment of ““cation u "^™ ti a “ SwmmSis tan bcnchB 

Ssassisewas *£aSfai.-ia.-t 

Iftx breaks. it- universities Bt about $1.5 billion. 

Sir Keith haa given a ryrnpathetie rivate iodMduah. who 

heanng to (he proposals but offere flowed by current tax rules to. 

little encouragement toMrMadel in a dona te^smuch as 50 per cent df their 
recent letter on the subject. Mr Law- and deduct it from their taxes, 

son is known to favour a pa icy of ^ ^obably reach $3 billion this year, 
“fiscal neutrality , redv^ng Individual win pro 7 t0 change, 

concessions In favour of reductions in WttUWa gyj p)ans due * lo 

overall rates of tax. , . •• •; foSefore Congress lafer thjs 

The Araencan taxation system ha:s things Iri common : L they 

traditionally ^ 

the limiting of existing deduction.™ 

effect of this ,dn . Higher .eduggo.. 
especially at a time , when federal 

support is being harshly cut, could be i 

catastrophic, 1 


IUUI UUIGI mcmDCnVl llipwuiivii, *"-.. 

lay and two elected, plus "a distmg- 
. dished academic from outside UM- 
IS.T* who fa not yet named. The dean s 
inquiry will continue separately. 


In. Corporations are permitted to. 
make lax-deductible gifts of up to 5 ner 
cent ortheir total taxable income. Few 
go quite that far. but ihe last published 


selective pattern advocated by the 
board of the Nat ional Adviwiry Body , 
after an about-turn by local authority 
leaders on the NAB committee. 

.The committee had bgenjwked by. 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Educatloh and Science, to redortslder a ' 
recommendation for a wider distribu- 
tion of money from the NAB’s new 
£2.5 million research fond. Sir Keith- 
preferred the boa rd’sscheme, giving at 
least £75,000 to 20 polytechnics and 
one college. 

At an unscheduled meeting held \ast 
week at the Department of Education 
and Science, the committee agreed to 
abandon Its alternative sdieme, which 
gave allocations ranging from 
to £150,000 to. 36 institutions, inclqd-. 
ing all the polytechnics. But the re- 
vised advice to Sir Keith included the 
rider that next year’s allocations 
should cover more institutions and a 
wider spread of subjects. 

Mr John Bevan. the NAB seaetary, 
said this week that the advice had not 
been altered as a result of pressure 
from Sir Keith. The original decision 
had been taken at a meeting at which 
time constrictions had prevented, a full 
debate on the Issues involved and it 
was now felt thqt a seiefitive- approach 
would offer a heifer ; platform -.for ■ 

growth iq subsequent years. 

The decision, to reverse the original 
advice was taken by consensus after a 
debate of less than an hour. Sir Keith 
announced hte acceptance of the latest 
advice Id the House of Commons this 
week- . 


which is shortly to go to ministers, is 
expected to recommend legal changes 
to allow mature institutions to approve 
and award their own degrees. 

Dr Kerr said that the proposals had 
been planned for Ihe council before 
nny of Lindop’s recommendations 
were known, though the committee s 
inquiry had obviously accelerated the 
CNAA’s timetable tor devolving its 

^“TThe tone of the whole council 
discussion was that this was the right 
time to make such a decision, that the 
basis for it had been laid , and that we 
should be very forward-looking and 
very positive towards such a change, 
he said. ______ 


Race report 
calls for 
shake-up 

Sweeping improvements in teacher 
training are recommended as a vital 
element in achieving an “Education 
for All” strategy in the long-waited 
Swann report into the education ot 
cihnic minority children. 

The report publishers this week says 
one major step would involve the 
retting up of teacher training instiiu- 
(fans specialist centixfs working oil fee 
needs of ethnic minority pupils and the 
implications of .cultural diversity- for 
“all-white" schools, ■ • 

:The committee found that there was 
no single or simple , reason Why sgmp 
ethnic minority pupils underachieved 
at school, biil it exploded the myth ot 
low ■ intelligence particularly , among 
West Indian pupils.. It pointed out that 
socio-economic factors played a muon 
greater role. • 

Among other improvements recom- 
mended for, teacher 8 

genuinely pluralist approach to educa- 
tion. Coverage of multicultural issues 
within high level award-bearing 
courses should be expanded. It also 
urges the expansion of access courses 
to higher education. 

Education for Ail, the report of the 
... Committee of Inquiry into the Educa- 
Ifon of Children from Ethnic Minority 
Groups, available from HMSO £24. 


Union launchescampaign for expansion programme 


; A Rqbbifis-xiyl'e expansion program- issued by the AUT 
* me for the universities, with a doubling intended to ran j j c hi|_ 

: gate 


iowTnWmembere. Parents aadchil- 

dren.pf the need for more higher 


real deinana foi ; . -hl^er e djg at ‘^ with, a 

cdiftAlion. /.■ j ■ : , . . j vi h[v] vouns people lurncd^ 

^Unless tW preserit'pqlidtt.Qf «p- . claimed 3p. Jg PB meaol Britain 
Wetidri ate replaced by a commitment away from « f 0 y ta | c fc any more 

,to planned lexpahsipn, : thousands of , even to mark time. 

■ Parents will 1 Rrt fhi* it hories for their.. . ■ backward steps or nf in- 


eaiBaflssjsssy&Ba. 

development comnaredwith our main 

■ Industry, report which puts the 
shortfafl ualcs ^k ey qrcas of 

technology at >1,500 and. warns v By 


demands, the growing need for con- 
tinuing education and university 
education for non-traditional groups. 
Dr Ron Emanuel, the AUT s presi- 

J.I.I sltAi Sriuailmanl Sh lllnkpr 


■ lDdustiy.rcpon wntvn p ? . 0 j ; »^| today's prices it costs the couu* 

shortfafl ofgradutotoa i jteJfVj „ B flbout £5.cm per year (including 

: , i fleurewULrirefo 5,000 maintenance want costs) to educate a. 

1 1 987/88 the figure win 5 „ | ls student at university -tin investment of 

■2& t 8 ^°SSSr^SSwin?dV only £15 J000 for a three-year degree 
output fa iwe ywin o • c0urse , This uwesimeiu will be re- 

111 RH t^n’Tablll fy fo carry outeffcctive ■ turned muny tlnfes over by graduates 
wi“ “W during (belt working lives. 

bifagimp^-edi.JjriJh JSflSLmSft Unlwrsiites and Higher Edutdiitin -. 
sorsmp insufficient fo rfc# Pa** far Rmiinxlan. AUT. U nlted 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF TEACHERS 

99 Friar Gate, Derby. DEI 1 E 7 

Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 .‘ 

PAT provUaa prolaaatonal and legal 
services lor torturers In coUages oi all 
kinds. It toe fully' certificated trade 
union. 

PAT does not belong to ttw TUC. It la 
a condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to 
participate In strikes. 

. We work for a high leva! of ■ 
professional commitment among 
teachers end lecturers; tor the 
promotion of Ihelr interests by Ihe ' 
force of argument rather than the 
argument offorce; for the 
. eaiabltohment of a genuinely 
professional Image wthe leeching 
profession. 

Membership Inert Bead by over 26% In 
' 19B4. We continue to grow In ell parts 
. of the UiMed Kingdom as 1986 
unfokto. We believe that the future 6f 
■ the profession lies In tha direction we 
era taking, 

H you wish fa consider loirilng us. writs 
far more Intocmatlon to the foflowfng 

' nHriraBU IrtA elbinn ro/rlilrtull - 


Professional Association of 
Teechera, Freepost, 
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Academics and the outside world 



Sir, - Alan Wilson's article {THES, 
March 8) belies the words in the title 
"humble role”; it may have the oppo- 
site effect to that which he intends, 
namely to persuade the outside world 
of the value of academia. 

How will an unconvinced non- 
academic judge his five invaluable 
areas of academic activity? 

1. He will surely suggest that the body 
of knowledge created by academics 
is little useaby others, that it serves 
mainly to get degrees and promo- 
tion, since publication still counts 
high, even more than teaching 
excellence. 

2. Wilson argues that the academic 
communicates knowledge and skills 
to students. He is not alone, others 
do it too, but it is interesting that 
'‘altitudes" were omitted, the very 

Point of law 


Sir, - 1 ain at a loss to understand your 
failure to explain, in the recent peer 
review of law {THES, Febrary 8), that 
Northern Ireland is a separate legal 
jurisdiction and thnt this (as you 


acknowledged In relation to Scotland) 
could be relevant to the findings of the 


review. 

Indeed the Questionnaire (of which 
incidentally I aid not receive a copy) 
itself appears to exclude the province 
see especially question eight. Given 
the nature of the review as a whole. I 
could have ignored these shortcomings 
had you not also chosen to include m 
ybitr commentary an advene opinion 
or the publication output of this faculty 
expressed by the unnamed head of e 
polytechnic law department. 

May I now, therefore, point out that 
this faculty inter alia received a "quali- 
ty" rating in The Sunday Times "Good 
University Guide" in l$83, was one or 
the few low faculties to receive a "new 
blood” post in (984 and rccentl 


em lteiand legal publications ■ (sup- 
ported by outside funding or almost 
±200,000 over the past five years) the 
favourable assessment of the chairman 
of the .University Grants Committee 
mm! ttec 


Yours faithfully 
D. S. GREER, 

. D«an, Faculty of Law, 

Hie Queen's University, 
-Belfast.- ■ . ■ ! 


i 


l 


quality that needs personal contact 
tnc most. Furthermore many of the 
skills are less than real, they re- 
spond to forms and questions that 
are easy to mark . In engineering for 
example, there are many both in 
and out of academia who argue that 
students are taught to solve equa- 
tions and are not put in front of 
problem solving or given open- 
ended questions with all the de- 
ficiencies in facts that problems 
from the real world present. Many 
argue for more synthesis alongside 
analysis and for design-orientnted 
teaching. 

3. Many school teachers grumble 
that the universities far from being 
the guardinns of standards actually 
retard creative teaching through 
the sterility of their demands in A 
level examinations. 

Minsk feelings 

Sir, - We rend with Interest David 
Ljunggrcn’s article on his three 
months’ study in Minsk, "Interpret- 
ing the Russian", {THES, March 1) 
and agree with most of his observa- 
tions. 

We were all on the same exchange, 
either In Voronqfh or In Leningrad, 
and experienced the same mixed 
feelings os Mr LJungg 

While we can obviously only speak 
for our own centres we would like to 
temper Mr LJunggren's comments 
oil the language lessons. Far (tom 
being grammar-spewing auto- 
matons, the teachers were generally 
humane, committed and professional 
In (heir attitude. Wherever possible 
they accommodated individual re- 
quests and were 
work doae outside lessons in their 
own time. To classify (hem simply as 
intransigent and unimaginative, 


4. Wilson argues that academics could 


any outside body. This differs little 
from the concept that he deprecates 
that arts-trained generalists form 
the best senior civil servants and 
ministers, regardless of how tech- 
nical their responsibility might be. 

S. Academics as cultural interpreters? 
Surely rherc are as many specialists 
with tunnel vision in academia as 
there are outside? Especially in 
Britain and America. 

This is all far too smug. It Is to be 
doubted how many people will be 


persuaded by Wilson that they should 
leave the academics to use their own 
internal criteria for their work without 
outside criticism and thai they should 


be free to play with their toys at the 
expense of society without challenge. 
Exposure to other abilities, attitudes 
and criteria is vital. Academia does 
need change and It can be done 
without prostituting intellectual stan- 
dards even if more of its work can be 
used by society sooner or later. 

But l not only agree with Wilson that 
there should be more interchange 
between academics and industry, but 
also between all parts of society - 
between government, civil service, the 
city, industry and business and 
academia. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. KENNAWAY, 

Department of Mechanical En- 

f lineering, 

mperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology. 






Decisive help 

. Sir, - John Ziman {THES, March 8) Is 
of. course correct to point out that 


(Queens', Leningrad); 
HILARY PILKINGTON 

(Sldney/Yoronoch) 

J. K. DAVYS 


(St Catharine’s, Voronocb) 


Poly research 

Sir, — Your leader {THES; Febrtia'ri 
22) on the National Advisory Body' 
allocation Of research funding displays 
a lack qf knowledge and understanding 

nr rRUarrh in if. 



The Svisloek rivet Tutts through the centTe of Minsk 
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"(here is no technical device that can 
replace tne messy factor of .human 
judgement". But there are micro- 
computer programs, like the Bninel 
priority decision system embodying 
v . the proven judgement, analysis 
method, which help humans improve 
their judgements, check them against 
. validated; standards of consistency and 
. coherence, and advise them of judge- 
ments implied by their raw views and 
data which they cannot achieve un- • 
aided; on many issues. Such built-in 
reliability checks ensure more reliable 
-.results .are regularly 'achieved than 
through tl;e outdated ntethod ! Ziman 
• cites?:. ■ j . 

;’«j : Ypureincdrely, 

Ii. Atpife ; . : ": s \ 

••• ‘ ■-Director, •* j • . ' r • J . ; .• 

Uneconomic pit 

: :Sir, - Peter Aspdeu’a analysis of how ; 

- Jpft* be assessed 

, • :(Ttf ES.'Mareh 8) Omits mention of the . 
'priority sapria .jnethOd of v&fotag. 
• potential mi; inability vNifrb oten- 
Hal tnyestmertt Wvels.. method I 
top rtcerijlv: used by 1 National -Cart 
Board- antLNatiotial TXJntbri of Mind* s 
:workere representatives, via tifobiidgdr 

- priori^, swteirt to obtain agreement ol j 
. ; what might under varymg cfrcqjinst-v 

- aricoS <coujU as ‘'imBConorhic ,, ; on a’: 


membership of this body appears, 
understandably^ to be subject tq the 
Official Secrets Act. However, it is 
. known that this committee was made 
up pf officers of the NAB, the Council 
for National Academic. Awards, the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council and Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate* groups of people m which disting- 
uished researchers are seldbm found. 
, The identification of the so-called 
"first eleven", therefore, bears all the 
hallmarks of preconceptions based on 
superficial contact. often mdny years 


39th step 

vagaries of the ftew-blood- 
Jppointntfnt system highlighted in the 
Pager article. *Top old at ,39* 
iw* l h 8) raise two questions: 
1- Why choose 3S > as Tlhe. change". 

• fr °ni youthful ness? and ' 

2t> Whoro, does this leave 1 "late dfc? 
■i ^elopers" whp study hnd graduate 

Opening out 

cortwtin^Nance. thdOgh ^region. 


out of date. The selection stln memor- 

, , of the technology .and -Industrial stu- 
dies course at Bristol based on a 
two-year-old inaccurate HMl report, 
and .of (he whimsical nomination of 
centres and subjects for MEng 
courses, 

'More important, however, fa the 
lack of understanding of the place of 
research in polytechnics. These are 
primarily teaching institutions in which 
research activity is expected aa one 
means, of maintaining course quality. 
The polytechnics with the least volumi- 
nous research records are. in that 
.position because of apathy and even 
hostility -to research both within the 
institution and in their controlling' 
authorities. The need for the stimula- 
tion of research it] these institutions is 
therefore greater than in those with 
more substantial research activity: i 

later in life or. those who return To 
■ studies In their 30s and 40s? Is that 
not in itself evidence of a youthful 
• *’ flexible approach?, . . . ..' 

. • ;Of couije your. Articledould -have 
tori. Kto.old.MM. Professor Miller at 
the Unlversityof fiast Anglia told me a 
j»uple of months ago that policy for 
law faculty appointments Was not to 
- exceed a starting salary above the fifth 
j point on the pay scale, which is an 




Yours •foilmuJfy.S 
WALTER BESANT-i 
Pjanpingdirtctor,"' 

1 


j-aeptojicb; - the EwItMdlandsrrtiraito,- 
; Mm ip take, Its servics into 

- the. community fa obviously confuted. 

-try W of itherfollOwiiU}.: 
1 r, ohil iriew f fooalipn 1 enhances .the 


raent to the educational function df the 
• j|®5 r y to local community. 

; • J This collaborative venture resulted 
fromanlniHatlve of thfe chief librarian 

; director When the library was planned 
. is - areiily lufcii . 


The, purpose of the NAB research 
fund must be to make a contribution, 
however miniscule, to the institution’s 
part of the dual binding concept in 
order to help build up a research base 
from which additional ‘‘private’’ fund- 
ing could be obtained. The pattern of 
distribution using this os a criterion 
would be very different from the 
chosen one. 

Far from accepting the board’s 
scheme as you. suggest, or even the 

■ committee’s for that matter. Sir Keith 
should send them all back to the 
drawing board with revised pnd logical 
turns of. reference and Insist on the 

/ appointment of a working parly with 
some expertise To carry out the task. 

Yours, faithfully, . 

R. E SCHOFIELD J ■ 
i Chairman', 

Leeds Polytechnic research com- 
mittee. 

e ®«*%bar atSagels; ... 

, , u Would It be .top-political fo Suggest 
that Wejnlght cdnslder-appointing the 
1 b^t jienkm for the jobr^ * .... 

Yours faithfully, •«.*• • . ' ' i ' .' 

■ -Carolyn Owen; V : 

•:'2 Pound Cottages,. ... -V - .. 

'. Paston; 

North' Walsham, . i • 1 . .■ ’ .1 

i Nprfqlki-..' =.:• .' , - r> ; 1 • : 

®»ODS " ' ' 


British 

arrogance 

Sir, - Professor Fowler’s assertion u, 
“Structuralism was France’s 
discovery of New Criticism" S 

M ? r S ? IS 8 typicfll| y AngloSS 

establishment travesty of V? 
situation. Anyone acquaimed S 
French literature would be ahfc? 
perceive a dynamic which shoddy 
be naturalized in Professor Fmi?, 
terms. To describe "Derrida’s S' 
st ruction" as “an anti-philosopSj 
meaning is a crudity which dK 
the sort of putdown given to ntb 
tious undergraduates. . 

It is precisely this kind of c * 
placency which is at the hwti 
Britain’s decline. While some of, 
find French theory the most onto 
thing since Wittgenstein, too m! 
academics are leaning back in W 1 
chairs with expressions of benign ill 
ference. Why is it so hard to befe 
that anything is really hanx^ 
across the Channel? British anoiaiKi 
is a subject of amusement and rwa 
on the Continent, as standards of km 
rise there and fall here. Is It m 
possible that those wretched fat. 
igners know something we dotf 
When are we going to unload a 
empiricist prejudices and admit fa 
possibility of new kinds of knowWp] 
Professor Fowler's prejudices act 

J iosed in his article are too nunKtoGM 
ist here, but I will mention it 
contrast between Leavis's "much 
convinced view of literature" ^ 
"Frye’s archetypal criticism (...) 
characterized by dogmatic stum* 
Why Is not Leavis ^‘dogmatic’ ui 
Frye "convinced”? Is ii to do with Ac 
fact that Leavis was at Cambridge ui 
Frye was in the wilderness of axil 
America? I hope 7Vie WES 
shortly give us a more detached rfevrf 
"the state of English studiesMfthq 
arc in “a difficult time" peitaps&teB 
more to do with myopia than 
rumour. | 

Yours, faithfully, 

PAUL SHAW, 

Resenrch student. 

University College, Swansea. 


Welsh colleges 

Sir, - Your article on the decisions^ 
the Welsh Advisory Body 
effect oil Welsh colleges (”*£■ 
March 2) while revealing, was 
appointing In that it failed to 
the underlying reasons for the ©ffij 
cnccs bclwcon the polytechnic 
other niulntnlnod establishments 
Walos. The comments made 
predictable in some cases and snip 
lug in. others, but your readers m 
been given r misleading 
local authority higher education 

Wal °s- , , 

For instance, the article , 
mention that the colleges and 
of higher education have 
for a Significant number of 
areas including teacher editcawa 
art and design, and that coi^* 

. these areas are not provnieoA^ 
polytechnic. Neither -did it-JJJJ 
that the major, degree-valid^ E 
cy of the other maiDtalned.es' ^ 
ments Is the University of 
• that resourcing of these « u ^lr 
satisfy the stringent standards 


?■ m W Midlands ircdoii because it 
too .local community ; 


i .. r* 




that the welsh colleges and I 

are being funded by their loca , 
. tiore authorities at aTevel co^P®^ 
with the beBt Of their English | 
parts and,. in some'ldsfances, n g 

with English nolytechrics-Tn ^ 

. other maintained eatablishtTi* 
provided a uidque aei^dre- ‘ 
'■fairs; they arellaSfedsWPy 
levels, with lecturers whose.^ 1 ® j 
. tions. dedicition and comnuim 
match anyi . - . . -* deadl 1 

The Polytechnic of^alcs 
■ deserves abetter deal but lh s 

..be achieved by damaging < £ 

. standards and Innovativeness oi 

other colleges In W^es. n f' 1 ^; 
cumstanefes, the WAB decision 
, right one for Wales. ■ 

' GERALD h ST^CKpALE, 

■vEdrKarioitfj ii 

?l¥r- wi fMMAlWUiMi 
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Strathclyde cuts plan attacked | CN AA seeks to amend 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
There has been shock and anger 
Song Strathclyde University staff 
Jwr a high-level plan to cut 500 
student places and axe 150 posts over 

^The^plM? drawn up by five senior 
staff, was expected to be strongly 
Stacked at the senate this week, a 
fortnight after Strathclyde issued a 
statement that cuts in Government 
funding in the foreseeable future 
would Inevitably mean staff losses. 

Mr David Morrell, the university 
registrar and one of the report's au- 
hbrs said Strathclyde was totally 
averse to the concept of compulsory 
redundancy. “But it would be wrong o 
say U was entirely confident this could 
be avoided,” he said. 

The plan hits hardest at arts and 
social studies, already the smallest 
faculty, suggesting that some courees 
should be axed by the coming session. 

Arts and social studies were not 


Plagiarism 
inquiry 
‘a sham’ 

A research assistant at UMIST who I 
has made allegations of plagiarism said 
this week that the institute had ignored 
prima facie evidence of gross academic 
malpractice for seven months. 

Mr Tony Coyle, who has made a 
series of allegations concerning re- 
search work and theses at the Unvens- 
ty of Manchester’s Institute of Science 
and Technology’s department of man- 
agement sciences said he had provided 
detailed documentary evidence in 
September 1984. 

After the allegations appeared in 
77ie THES, UMIST set up a dean s 
Inquiry to look at the “academic 
aspects’’ of the case and Invited Mr 
Coyle to pursue his allegations through 
a grievance committee. 

p. i J— n i J iMMulmi 


was a "sham". "This systematic Inabil- 
ity to address questions, and examine 
evidence, of impropriety in examina- 
tion procedures and practipes would 
nnruuipiA /InUnilA niirrtfnrU nf 


tions in the institute. UMIST by its 
very incompetence and dilatonness 
has become and unwitting progenitor 
of a plagiarist’s charter." 

He said that to suggest that allega- 
tions of gross and repeated negligence 
in postgraduate supervision and ex- 
amination could be addressed and 
remedied through personal grievance 
machinery could "only invite universal 
ridicule and contempt". 

Mr Coyle made nis remarks after 
UMIST Issued a statement by Mr Tony 
Russell, chairman of the council, re- 
jectlng an earlier charge that the 
grievance procedure was not the 
adequate and competent body , to ex- 
amine the allegations. 

“The grievance committee is the 
only body in a position to ensure, 
through Its very Fair and even-handed 
procedures, that the matters qf. Which 
you complain will be fully considered 
and that those against whom you make 
allega tions are given the proper oppor- 
tunity to be heard*” Mr Coyle was told . 


* iiw Tran uw — — 

H.K. Goddard, aQC and lay member 
of the UMIST council. There will be 
four other members of the council , two 
lay and two elected,, plus “a disting- 
uished academic from ‘ outside UM- 
?ST” who Is not yet named. The dean s 
inquify will continue separately. . 


represented on the group drawing up 
the plan , which has been ratified by the 
university's joint policy committee. 
The five members were the university 
registrar and bursar, and Strathclyde's 
vice principal and two depute princip- 
als who hold respectively the cnairs of 
chemistry, marketing and electrical 
engineering. 

The document proposes student cuts 
of 232 in the business school, 215 in 
arts and social studies, and 150 in 
science, with an increase of 100 stu- 
dents in engineering. 

It envisages a loss of 45 academic 
•staff in arts and social studies, with 12 
posts being lost in science, 10 in 
engineering and 10 in the business 
school. Another 50 technical and 30 
clerical posts would also be cut. 

Art and social studies would remain 
viable in 1989 with about 55 full-time 
academic staff if these were redistri- 
buted over five or six departments 
only, the paper warns. In an obvious 
euphemism for radonalization, it re- 
minds the faculty of University Grants 


Committee advice for “increased col- 
laboration” with Glasgow University. 

The Association of University 1 
Teachers has called for independent 
accountants to examine Strathclyde’s 
finances. Mr David Blciman, the 
AUTs regional official, said: “Wc 
recognize that like any university 
Strathclyde has to cope with pressures 
created by Government cash limits, 
but we don’t think the situation is as 
serious as the university thinks.” 

Mr Alan Smart, Scottish president 
of the National Union of Students, has 
warned that the union will consider 
legal action if Strathclyde accepts 
proposals to axe courses for which 


charter and statutes 


students have already been accented. 

He added that the report was flying 
in the face of Strathclyde's statement 
that more women should be offered 
opportunities. He pointed out that 65 
per cent of arts students were women, 
as were 48 per cent of business studies 
and 40 per cent of science students, 
compared to 35 per cent oi Strath- 
clyde’s total student population. 
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CTnv ei^^Trews from (Sford an^Snibrldge coUeges took to the 
Ethfopto^hrU^d 1 rowTwMdf was o“ glnSby Emmanud 


Tax incentive call to Lawson 


by Karen Gold 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards is to seek permission from the 
Government to change its charter and 
statutes so it can allow institutions to 
approve and award their own degrees. 

At its spring meeting this week the 
council agreed unanimously that Us 
chairman *s study group should have 
talks with Department of Education 
and Science officials, and if necessary 
with ministers, to ask for the Govern- 
ment's views on charier changes. All 
amendments to royal charters have to 
be approved by the Privy Council and 
therefore neea Government support. 

The changes the council considered 
would allow institutions to receive 
delegated powers to approve degrees 
through their internal validation pro- 
cesses and to award their degrees, 
meaning thnt the institution’s name 
rather than the council’s would be on 
the degree certificates. 

Such powers would be an extension 
of the council’s proposed “Mode B 
scheme of devolved validation, under 
which institutions would cany out 
their own validation monitored by the 
CNAA. Reactions to Mode B, which 
was proposed at the end of Inst yenr 
and designed to . avoid the need for 
charter and statutes clinngcs, were 
distinctly unenthusiasiie. 

The CNAA’s chief officer. Dr 
Edwin Kerr, said that both institutions 
and the council’s own subject boards 
had sa id If charter changes were 

NAB settles 
on selective 
research aid 

by John O’Leary 


to win the 


ui jnaces py. tne ena ot tne ccmuiy, i? -. 
Ming sought by the Assdciation of 

• Launching a dBmpgjgn to wifl the 
hecefcsafy tesources.pAUT general ■ 
secretary Ms Diana Wervdfck^iccUsed 
.ministers :-of. deliberately aiming - to • 
reduce artificially the^eal demand for" > 
blghef edifoatiojt; , • • ; ' • 

; Unless-tfic present pollcitfa df con 1 ! 
fraction are replaced by a commitment 1 
to -planned expansion, Jhbusarids of . 
pareitls; wifi- see their KopeS' for their .. :• 
children triielly' shattered. - over . the 
-nfeA' few .ywoftshe’ijaldi v. T*:V' ; v 
' The rationale' behind thp.eXpapdoh M 
Jttfikramrae is contained lnapamph|et> 


continued front front page 
the USA and Has told both the Treas- 
ury and the Department qf Education 
and Science that it would step up its 
contribution in Britain, given similar 
tax breaks. . 

Sir Keith has given a sympathetic 
Hearing to the proposals but offered 
little encouragement to Mr Madel m a 
recent letter on the subject. Mr Law- 
son is known to favour a po icy of 
"fiscal neutrality", reducing Individual 
.concessions i in favour Of reduction? in 
overall rotes of tax. -. • V 

The American taxation system has 
traditionally encouraged charitable 
donations of all sorts, 
education has been a major fajnefici- 
ary. Corporations are- permitted to 
make tax-deductible gifts of up to 5wr 
cent of their total taxable income. Few 

go quite that far, but the last published 




issued by : the AUT 'his week and 

intended- to convince politicians, fel- 
low union members, parents and cbd- 
dren of the need for more higher 

th.t Britain i« UfdH^Df ' 
beina unable to respond as well;to the 
new 8 technologlcal ert as competitor 

S A spending W on , 

"‘C 1980 / 81 , wllh o 

claimed JO.OOO yotmg people tumed. 

awav Frofn.univtraity meant prltain 
3 “r.ffori io't.ko 
1 hnckward steps or even to mark time. 

■ “The moSt advanced toctors -oHn- 

fiqpd graduates; jjy.A 




figures show that in 1983 a total of 
$1.29 billion was given to colleges and 
universities by Industry, 

There are also generous tax benefits 
for research funding, and best esti- 
mates put the current benefits to 
universities at about $1.5 billion. 

Gifts from private individuals, who 
are allowed by current tax rules to ■ 
donate as much as 50 per cent of their 
Income and-deduct it from their taxes, 
will probably reach $3 billion this year. 

But all this may be about to change- 
A variety of lax reform p\uns duetto 
;come before Congress later tlus year 
have two things in common, they 
propose a lower rate of taxation and 

theUmiting of exlstingdcduction.The 

effect: of; this On "higher education, 
especially at a lime when fedcra^ 
support is being Harshly cut, could be 
catastrophic. 


port after report shows how we are 1 
falling behinefin scientific research and 
deSeffimfcp.rip.rcb Iwilh pUrmam 

'T^1BfpKn.QfTra%a 
Industry report which pilts the current 

shortfoS 

technology at iW WijJ^'snoo 
1987/88 ffie flgufe will rise to 5,U0q , 
unlesThigher education Increases its 
output In line with evergrowing. de- 
mand from industry. ... . . 

by flufa iid' foodlhg-tp .umyersiliciand. 


selective pattern advocated by the 
board ot the National Advisory Body , 
after an about-turn by local authority 
leaders on the NAB committee. 

The committee had bipen isked by 
Sir Kdlth Joseph /Secretary Of Statefor 

Education and Science, to reconsider a 
recommendation for a wider distribu- 
tion of money front , the NAB’s new 
£2.5 million research fund; Sir Keith 
preferred the board’s scheme.g^vingqt 
least £75,000 to 20 polytechnics and 
one college. ' 

At an unscheduled meeting held last 
■week at the Department of Education 
and Science, the committee agreed to 
abandon its alternative scheme, which 
gave allocations ranging .from 
to £150,000 to 36 institutions, includ- 
ing all the polytechnics, But the re- 
vised advice to Sir Keith included the 
rider that next year’s allocations 
should cover more institutions and: a 
wider spread of subjects. 

Mr John Bevan . the NAB secretary, 
said this week that the advice had not 

been' altered as » L res “ lt . of 1 5 r “i!l l iS 
from Sir Keith. The original «on 
had been taken at a meeting at which 
time constrictions had prevented a full 
debate on the issues involved and it 
was now felt thata selective approach 
would; offer a .better platform, for • 
: growth In subsequent yeai*. 

, The decision to reverse the original 
■advice was taken by consensus after a 
debate of less than an hour. Sir Keith 
announced his acceptance of the latest 
advice in the Hoqse of Commons this 
week.' 


needed for more flexible validation 
they should be sought. 

The delegation of approval and 
awarding of degrees would be only to 
some institutions, and would be de- 
pendent on those institutions inviting 
members of the council to their inter- 
nal reviews and having their devolved 
powers reviewed every five or seven 
years, he said, . 

“Rather than the council being re- 
sponsible for the organization of re- 
views . . . institutions would become 
the organizers of the review and would 
involve their partners the counci 
members in the internal procedures at 
their invitation," he said. “They would 
keep the. council informed so the 
council would have national compe- 
tence." . , . ... 

The Lindop committee of inquiry s 
report into public sector validation, 
which is shortly to go to ministers, is 
expected to recommend legal changes 
to allow mature institutions to approve 
and award their own degrees. 

Dr Kerr said that the proposals had 
been planned for the council before 
any of Lindop’s recommendations 
were known, though the committee s 
inquiry had obviously accelerated the 
CNAA’s timetable tor devolving its 

p0 ‘Thc tone of the whole council 
discussion was that this was the riant 
time to make such a decision, that the 
basis for it had been laid, and that wc 
should be very forward-looking and 
very positive towards such a change, 
he s aid. 

Race report 
calls for 
, shake-up 

Sweeping improvements in teacher 
training are recommended as a vital 
clement in achieving an "Education 
for All” strategy in the long-waited 
Swann report into the education of 
, ethnic minority chiVmen. 

The report publishers this week says 
one major step would involve the 
t setting up. of teacher Training institu* 
’ tions specialist cehtris working on the 
i needs of ethnic minority pupils and the 

implications of .cultural diversity for 
“all-white" schools. 

The committee found that there was 

no single qr simple reason why some 
ethnic minority pupils ; nnderachiewd 
at school, but it exploded the myth or 
tow intelligence particularly among 
West Indian pupils. It pointed out that 
socio-economic factors played a much 
greater foie; 

Among other improvements recom- 
mended for teacher traimrig are a 
genuinely pluralist approach to educa- 

Hon. Coverage of multicultural issues 

Within high level award-bearing 
courses should be expanded. It also 
urges the expansion of access courses 
, to nigher education. 

Education for All, the report of the 

_ .... 1 lUm EVum. 


demands, the growing need for con- 
' tinulng education and university 
education for non-iradidonalgroups. 

Dr Ron Emanuel, the AUTs presi- 
dent, said (hat investment in higher 
. education was highly cost effective. 

rAt iodaV’s prices it ' costs the' coun- 
try about £5,000 per year (including 
. maintenance grant costs) to educate a 
studentfit university -an investment of 
only £15,000 for a three-year degree 
course. -This investment will be re- 
turned many times over by graduates 
during their Working lives." ■•. 

, Universities and Higher Education - 
The Case for Expansion , A UT. U nited 
■ Ubuse, pemoridfed Ro&d,' London 


Wli3HJ, 


idgd ^Rond/ London 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


99 Friar Date, Derby. DEI 1 EZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332)372337 
PAT provides prbtaasloiml and legal 
services fm lecturers In colleges of all 
kinds- II fas fully certlflcaled trade 
union. 

PAT does not belong totheTUC. Ilte 
a condition ol membership (hat 
applicants undertake never to 
parttclpafa In strikes, 

We work lor a high level ol 
professional commitment among 
taBChsra and lecturers; for Ihe 

promotion ollhalr Interests by Uw 

force ol argument rather than the 
argument of force; lor Ihe 
. establishment o(a genuinely 
professional image for the teaching 
profession. . ; 

Membership Increased by over 26% Ip 
19B4. We continue to grow In all parts 
ol the United Kingdom as 1985 
unfolds. We believe that ihe future ot ‘ 
the profession lies In the dlreotton ws 
, ^era laWng. 

• H. you wfah to consider Joining ub, writs 
for more information to the following 
address (no stamp required); 

. professional Aasoofatlon ot 

j • DERBY DEI 9BR ^ t484) 
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DON'S 

DIARY 



From time to lime, enjoying a laic 
pint in the Museum Tavern before 
returning to the Reading Room, one 
would cringe at the absurdity of 
English law and the insensitivity of 
the barmen called upon to enforce it, 
os some uncomprehending family of 
exhausted Dutch tourists were un- 
ceremoniously turned away for dar- 
ing to desire refreshment after the 
hour of three. California inflicts its 
own peculiar indignities upon the 
traveller: Inst night in Palo Alto’s 
New Varsity Cinema (it shows good 
films too), I watched with a son of 
helpless rage as two French girls were 
told that without "picture ID" pro- 
ving them to he over 21 they could 
not have a drink . I don’t know how 1 
am going to break this news to my 
IK-ycar-oid daughter, who has heen 
brewing her own beer and vinting her 
own wine since her early teens and 
whose letters are full of exploits 
which would not have disgraced the 
energetic and indestructible Sir 
Robert Peel, when she comes out to 
visit me after her A level mocks. 
(Memo: when did young women of 
that age stop saying “Mummy" and 
start saying '’Mother"?) i took refuge 
in another glass of Wild Turkey, a 
bourbon whose ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic character distinguishes it 
from the widely advertised I Im Beam 
and (he like, as an Amtagnac is 
i distinguished from a Cognac or a 
West Highland malt from the boring 

E roducts of Speyside. Only, thoughl 
avc been drinking it for years, I 
asked for “Wild Duck": so too are 


With respect to the positive be- 
nefits which emerged from the horri- 
fic tragedy of war, Dr Winter's 
conclusions are remarkably similar to 
my own: as A. J. P. Taylor once 
wrote to me, commenting' upon the 
notnble congruence between his con 
elusions in Eng/isJi History i 91 4-45 
and those of The Deluge, which had 
appeared earlier the same year 
I “This proves we are both right". 

My colloquium meets only once a 
week and only during the latter half 
of my sojourn at Stanford. My main 

E nst is as visiting scholar at the 
[cover Institution, a house some 
what divided over the merits of the 
researches I have been vigorously 
pursuing since late October. Some 
agree with me that the study of 
"Beauty and Ugliness in Western 
Society: the Social and Political Im 

f iliations of Personal Appearance, 
500-1985" could be the innovative 
development in social history since, 
let us say, the Bobsbawm-Rudd- 
Thompson initiatives in "history 
from below”, The high directorate 
(recently lauded by President 
Reagan for the Hoover's contribu- 
tions to presidential policy-making) 
incline to the view that it’s a load of 
old rubbish. The only seminar 1 am 
giving within the Hoover itself is on 
the upper class; the first public 
communication of my findings on 
Beauty takes place next week in tho 
onk-pannelled chamber where fore- 
gather the regents of the State Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
scene of many a merry sit-in in 
1968/69. For the moment I shall say 
no more than that I have found 
Darwin and Freud sounder guides 
than Foucault, feminism, hermeneu- 
tics, Marx, structuralism, posl-struc- 
turaiism. or Berger, and that I be- 
lieve rhAt the potentially fruitful 
notion (hat “everything is socially 
constructed" has now been pushed to 
absurd lengths: beauty, quite de- 
finitely, is not socially constructed; 
not, despite the fact that canting 
phtlosphers have been insisting on 
the contrary for centuries, is- "truth” 
or “goodness". It is not more than 
skin deep, but, bv golly, it’s a 
valuable quality to nave. 

In many ways this is a cruel and 
gloomy message, yet in casual con- 


Police action ‘unnecessary’ 



by David Jobbins 

Student leaders made arrangements 
for Mr Leon Brittan, the Home Secret- 
ary, to use an alternative entrance 
when he visited Manchester University 
student union. This rendered it un- 
necessary for police to break up a 
peaceful picket at the main door, it was 
claimed this week. 

Mr Craig Russell, the Manchester 
University union general secretary, 
said details of the alternative arrange- 
ments, including an assurance from 
students organizing the demonstration 
that they would not blockade the 
second entrance, had been communi- 
cated to local police and a Conserva- 
tive Party agent in the city. 

But shortly before Mr Brittan’s 
arrival to address the meeting orga- 
nized by the Conservative Association 
earlier this month, police believed to 
be from the elite Tactical Aid Group 
moved on the 500 demonstrators in an 


attempt to dear the main entrance. 

Several students were injured and 
the incident has led to calls for a public 
inquiry from the National Union of 
Students, all the political groups at 
Manchester including the Conserva- 
tives, and tile Greater Manchester 
Police Authority. 

Mr Phil Woolas, president of the 
NUS, said this week: “1 understand 
some of the injuries were pretty nns- 
ty.” If it was the case that Mr Brittan or 
the police had deliberately chosen to 
ignore the alternative arrangements 
which had been agreed with the uni- 
versity “they were acting irresponsibly 
in forcing the student union executive 
to choose between cancelling the 
meeting and thereby facing accusa- 
tions of denial of freedom of speech or 
allowing their members to oe sub- 
jected to police harassment”. 

The Manchester University Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers this 
week also called for an independent 


inquiry. Mr David Wilkin, seemm. * 
the local AUT, said they rejjaS 
police action as very intrusive^ 
the student union executive hud*C 
responsibly in informing the 
ltics that Mr Brittan could ^ 
alternative entrance. AUT rn£! 
lmd given first aid to some d? 
injured, he added, • 

Mr Wilkin said: “The police y. 
nnd without warning simply ehiJ 
into the students. We defend theS 
to freedom of speech but m 2 
defend the right to freedom ofa£ 
bly. 1 he police that day werecfeE 
ing the students* right to IreD 
assembly. 

Manchester police have asked kb 
J ohn Rcdington, the deputy ft I 
constable of Avon and Somerset A 
carry out an inquiry into the wzrfcB;- 
demonstration was handled. A Le 
ber of students arc due to appetkE 
court in Manchester today on a 
of charges arising from the foddftf 
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Poly accused of misusing 
block grant for Libyan deal 
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NELP debates 
name change 


change to university, following discus- 
sions of similar changes at Portsmouth, 

• and Middlesex polytechnics. 
The governors and tne academic 

board at NELP, have discussed the 
. change without reaching a -decision, 

' . according to director Mr Gerry Fow- 
ler. No name has emerged, although a . . 

• committee of the acadeaiic bdara did 

. agree that the new name should in-‘ 
elude the words' “London” and " uni- 
versity'. ' . They weie unable to agree on 
anything else. : . ' -. . . 

, Options rejected included using the 

• H?™** local authorities responsi- 

ble for the polytechnic Barking, 
Newham and Waltham Forest - the 
region, such as “Lea Valley Universi- 
ty or the name of- a famous local 
figure.' . 

. The debate ttok; place partly -be- 
cause of the moves - by Middlesex, 

. Portsmouth and Plymouth to add the 
word “university** to their titles, but 

alsobecauseofanewacceptancein the 

National Advisory Body that 
polytechnics wanting to call thern- 
. selves Universities ought to be able to 
■ do so, said Mr Fqwier.\ • ; , , 

Jiraddition staff, arid students at 

. NELP are tired of being confiised with 

;• ‘he Polytechnic, of North London: he 
•said.'. '• 


by Karen Gold 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity has accused a polytechnic of using 
its block grant income for trading in an 
abortive contract to teach Libyan stu- 
dents, as the polytechnic’s staff pre- 
pare to fly to Libya to rescue the 
teaching scheme. 

A Polytechnic of Central London 
delegation Is to fly to Tripoli next week 
to resume talks on plans to teach 
Libyan students at a college in Malta. 
The Libyans ended the contract after 
courses had already begun, it is 
thought over uncertainties about the 
coure’s validation, The polytechnic 
has been left with a deficit of £193, 954 
following the failure of the scheme. 

A special meeting of PCL court of 
governors next Monday is to look at 
the scheme , and at plans to transfer the 
contract to a company the polytechnic 
has established, PCL International. 
The proposal would transfer the losses 
Company while It remained in 
debt to the polytechnic in order to 
remain trading. 

The plans say “PCLl will be a debtor 
of PCL, but PCL will not regand this as 
a bad debt.” 

But the Inner London Education 


Authority, which legally funds fa 
polytechnic, has written to PCLfc 
tor Professor Terence Burlin ami 
is seriously coheerned about the pop 

"The authority has no time pin 
agreement to the use directly or» 
directly of the authority pmiiJ 
funds of the polytechnic lor the s* 


services activities, says a letter boa 
ILEA’s education officer. “It an 
reality very difficult to imagine rim 
possible justification there could Ik 1 
shown not to be ullra vires ; 

its powers) ... 

“It seems . . that the polytechnics 
in effect to lend funds to PC1I w ; 
enable the latter to remain tmfej . 
while carrying the Libyan «*sw 
losses. If this is so then the tawW ,r 
report to court should make feta? t • 
involvement explicit and weirais 
very seriously concerned." 

The letter ndds that claims that la K 
polytechnic earned outside proOtsa 
previous years which could be » ■ 
agninst the Libynn loss arc dpubwtj t 
ILEA , “in view of the admitted link | 
quacics in the account! t 
basis . . highlighted by the auditoa . fc 


Westfield looks to the future 


The future of Westfield College, Lon- 
don - one of the most integral parts of 
the reorganization of London Uni- 
versity - is to be decided by a joint 
working party of the university court 
and the senate. 

The working party, chaired by Sir 
Michael Clnpfiam, vice chairman of 
the university court, will look at va- 
rious options already proposed by the 

b? Lon doi] fUtl * re ^ wit * 1 olhcr P flrts 

• These Include teaching Or accom- 
modation links with University Col- 
: lege, ^ICing s Coiiege or the Royal 
Veterinary Cbilege- or a combination 

0n f of . th « m ost important 
considerations for the working group is 
the use of Westfield’s Queen’s bufid- 

acriVides r me S ^ te * 0r *®i enc *-bMed 

, Talks have already taken place be- 


Scotch translates Japanese i 

. . by John O’Liary ' -■ ; n ' . i * - ' \ >•' 1 ,v ■ • 

: ' kl Cavallero, ! deputy 

' cfl activities ( n the face of continuing nartne™^ JSrtnE? , wh€re suitable 
;budgat whr, ; , . ™ “If the 

, • the council is playing the leading ‘hn«J 25 ‘-- 1 b - .'<** * .declining 

tog Suntaty, l the BBC, an Interna. 'EffiS*JSiJSS2^ decH ”mg sbW- 
ttoria) language teaching company sntrT ^Wg^nerate revenue Itself” he 
? h i.. lhe finiversjty/or Cambridge we would really 

; LOW . , Examlnaftons : Syndicate! up , “ BrUD|el and we are 

three Institution, to be fowvSrS ' -partqers there.” ; 

; wfoMIshBT to. cater Jb^up tri ' man. 


tween King’s rind Westfield ovtf& 
use of the Queen's buildlns, wkc 
could lend to the eventual sale « ® 
King’s Road site of the new Kiflj* 

Queen Elizabcth/Chelseacdlegettffl 

nlcx. 

Tho principal of Westfield, Pflkj 
sor John Vnroy, said the wllegyr 
nlrcndy discussed various proposiora 
its own future, and now the 
party would he making a moreaeta^ 
examination, "lliero are still 
possibilities being considered, 
imyo to consider the colleges aspuj 
tions and the overall restroctiire* 
the university and its inv’Wi® 1 * 1 
appraisals," he said. 

The otlior members of the 

P arty are Professor Jeremy;'^*!; 
rofessor Robert . Howie, Sir 
Menler, Dr Bruce. MacGiNi^K^' 
Philip Rogers and Professor D«W 
Wcddprbum. 

ito English 


I private Cripital, BothC^tolSidgeK on tfie councU’s ifl- 

» y I ® ^ ShdHlvIlrthnM ! 


"■ A. 

ject at a tlme when-.Cblna^^ 
throes of modernizing 
system with considera^ « 
help. : Only last week W 
announced thrit It hkd wj » ^ 
million contract :te ni' 

help develop 

yfersltles arid: poly tcchrijja. ^ 

TheCambfldgesyod^^^ 
has the status of a uni*«« 
meat, hopes that Jrt 

Ject wiB.lead to a 

activities to the Rf 10 

tq its Involvement loathe • 

" guageschoob.ueLKh^^jJ 3 ^ [lS 
consultant to advise on Bngo ^ 
tog at Tsukuba Dnlversig- % 
npw dCmandsproficlency 
from all its student*-. The 

„owh,,l»0.000«^ f g 

the llriitcd St* 





Polaroid 
introduces 


^ Instant slides. Mounted and ready for 

projection, 

0:)A You can now meet the tightest dead- 

jJiSn lines. Put AY .presentations together in minutes. 
Have instaiit documentation. - 

For complete confidentiality the ad- 
vantages are obvious. 

So if you want to. cut out 


Now you can have 35mm slides, 
mounted, and ready to project in minutes. 

You don’t need a special camera. Use 
any 35mm camera. 

You don’t even need a darkroom with 
the Polaroid Instant Slide System. 

Simply choose from any of three films, 

Colour. High contrast black and white. Or contin- 
uous tone black and white. . , , 

. Simply load your camera, shoot, and rewind. Pro- 
cessing is then quick and easy. . 

■ You put the film and the developing pack (one comes 
with every film) into the light, compact and easy to use, 

; ; Pol aroid Instant Slide Processor, ; 

the convendon^ darluoqno. . 

•filnij Use the Pblaroid; slide:. 

mounten And y6u have- what 
' has previously taken hours, pr 

even d ^' ' 


Please tick the appropriate hox ahd post j; y- i Hi 

to Customer .Seivibe ; 3Smm, Polaroid ( 

(UK)' Limited, Ashley Road, St. Albans, 

Herts aLiSPR. ' 

Q r alternatively ’phone Customer Service at.St. Albans (0727) S9 19 1. 
Please tell me the name of my nearest stockist.. □, 

j would like mote Infbrrpation bn the Polaroid lpstantSlideSystcm. □ 


regd iridritwiii Wiiuld Cnrpo«iUn. CupbrtJ^. Mtn., USA. ©JM^roh} Cotporaihm'lMS. 
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With many thanks from a grateful pupil 

by Paul Flather r "- ■ — — — — — .... . 
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by Paul Flather 
An Oxford don has dedicated his new 
book to ail those who ever taught him, 
including characters who go under the 
names of Jocko, Bruno, Fihz, Tubby 
Yafto, Tarbox, the Dicker and the 
Jackcr. 

Mr John Lucas, n philosophy tutor 
at Merton College , wanted to thank all 

lhiKr> fmm hii ■ -1 


woiiicu ro inanx ail 
those from his preparatory school days 
at Sunnydown, near Guildford, to his 
days at O; '- 


John Lucas; well-known figure 


Praise for 
part-timers 

Part-lime higher education at Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic is well taught, with 

hlnluir- than mm....... ~ 


days at Oxford, who had had a hand in 
teaching him. 

“1 sense that teachers receive rather 
tittle thanks from academics who have 
been able to pass on in writing what 
they learnt by word of mouth in class,” 
Mr Lucas explained. “This is my way 
of saying thank you.” 

In all, 52 names appear In the 
dedication at the front of Space, Time 
and Causality, published last week by 
Oxford University Press - including 


Fersoifcl' 

•File :v.; 


five from Sunnydown, IS from the 
Dragon School, Oxford, 21 from Win- 
chester, and seven from Oxford. 

Pride of place goes to Eric James, 
now Lord James, who taught Mr Lucas 
chemistry at Winchester, though after 
winning a scholarship to Oxford to 
read the subject Mr Lucas switched to 
Greats. 

There is for example John Manisty 
who had the task of teaching differen- 
tial calculus to Mr Lucas at Winches- 
ter. At Oxford he pays a debt to among 
others, H. L. Hart, the former profes- 
sor of law, and Dick Hare, former 
professor of philosophy. 


Mr Lucas is a well' known figure 
around Oxford. He drives an old car 
that was requisitioned for the filming 
of Brideshead Revisited, and he keeps 
Chinese armour in his rooms at Merton 
where he has spent the last 25 years. 

He has written papers on many 
different topics including philosophy 
of mathematics, artificial intelligence, 
justice, and equality. One paper on 
feminism, called Vive La Difference, 
begins with the immortal line: “Some 
or my best friends urc women, hut I 
would not want my sister to marry 
one.” 

He has tried in vain to contact nil 
those on his list. Many of course arc 
dead, though he has received numerous 
tetters of thanks from the sons and 
daughters of his teachers. He is parti- 
cularly keen to trace those who taught 
him at Sunnydown, which closed dur- 
ing the war. 


Academics fear MIS tapping 

bv David T.Pnnnrrt . _ - . 


by David Leppard 

Fears that MI5, Britain's internal 
security service, wrongly conducts sur- 
veillance of some left-wing academics 


higher than average examination re- vcillnnce of some left-wing academics Board criteria for closin'*’ Wnn' 
suits and lower than average drop-out were raised this week in Sic wake of mic" pits. 8 Mno ' 

Thl/TiK? 4 I . n . s P cc, “ rE,jc re P°. r ‘ suys- tjhccomroversia! Channel 4 film. A//5 The Government's aaidelim* nn 
1 * 2 ? B "f* 1 ® 1 Hy"”™ ,n “ a y W 1 ™ 1 Secre,s - suggestions that undercover su^eHtence were &5laW 

IWW was a pilot study of part-time the Government is shortly to review down in a dSvT Jm »£r.h2! 

advanced further education for the the service's surveillance procedures Home Secretary Sir iwh lh ?, n 

f Mn 5 1 # ® r takin £,P ,a “- Mr Larry Gostin, the general secret- Fyfe to the dirertor genera? of fh J 
V ?7 ffr ?? °L ,he Atonal Council for Civil security serviS7n 19 5 f f 
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tendency to contain only branch 
offices of firms based in Exeter. But 
the polytechnic did also ran short 
courses. 

Demand for courses came mainly 
from banks. Plymouth City Council, 
accountancy practices and the Devon 
and Cornwall Police Authority. Even 
so students travelled up to 75 miles to 
their courses, and the polytechnic 
offers mixed postal and attendance 
courses for those further afield. 

Students enrolled are already well- 
qufrhficd^lrey are highly motivated i 


Mr Gostin said that any telephone 
surveillance of academics simply be- 
cause they were academics was likely 
to be in breach of the Government's 
guidelines to the security services on 
telephone tapping and other forms of 
undercover monitoring. 

A report in the Oxford University 
student newspaper Charwell says that 
Dr Andrew Glynn, an economics tutor 
at Corpus Christi College, believed 
tnar ins telephone had been tapped. 


jO niai II was 

concerned with the interest of any 
particular section of community or 
with any other matter than with the 
defence of the realm as a whole. 

Mr Gostin said that MI5 might 
consider that membership by 
academics of certain political organiza- 
tions would justify surveillance under a 
new definition of subversion laid down 
by the Home Office last December. 

Ine guidelines stale: “Subversive 
activities are those which threaten the 
safety or wellbeing of the state and 


means.” 

iJnL Pj 1 ®!? r- Norris i Conservative 
MP for Oxford East, said: “1 think that 
wnhout doubt there is an academic 
desk at MI5, just as there is an indust- 
rial, a political and a defence desk.” 

Mr Norris said that if the Govern- 
ment s guidelines on security surveill- 
ance were to be employed "then I can’t 
believe that anyone in the universities 
is likely to be under surveillance just 
because they arc academics". But he 
felt certain that academics who were 
known to be members of “extreme’’ 
political organizations would be under, 
routine MI5 surveillance. 

^Such organizations would include 
the Communist Party, the Trotskyist 
Party, the Socialist Workers' Party and 
the Campaign far Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. Mr Norris added that, with 
reference to academics: “I can’t say 
J,, ®t the guidelines are being broken, 
but it is legitimate to put a point in the 
farm of a general rhetorical question." 
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impressive, it says. y “tU 1 faces a deficit of 

' teaching staff are well qualified, but •J2E! 1 him £I m,Hlon by the end of n «‘ 
much of their industrial experience is Anrf'nr u 

not recent even though some *lZR r .A ohn Bumett told a uni- 


, , Nevertheless the inspects® 
that colleges could be morgvtf J 
in ensunng both that the ainudK' 
programme as a whole xtm 
achieved, and that patterns 
are appropriate to these. ft 
l f stresses, however, that sJtkJp 
problems of assessment as sort* ' • 
not significant, the extra buniai - 
imposed on staff was f 
Moreover HMI says that than : 
insufficient staff developmoi i ,*• 
much more could havebeeadosi <■ 
support the development of lam i 
styles appropriate to the hJgkrtsk t 
cian aims. >• 

The inspectorate adds thitebi 
students were concerned, tie ns ‘ 
constraint was the time nattfcii , 
study. Contrary to expecttfiom.W \ l 
release and sandwich paltercshdtfk 
become the preferred modes cWr 
mice, and the limitations i 
release were obvious, partial £ 
long working day, ' 


J. Teaching staff are well qualified, but 
much of their industrial experience is 
&JSSP 5 ven B>o«gh some have 
H***® in i ustr y a nd commerce, the 
But i°ly*®chnle needs 
'2pH S C ?l * d , ad «juatefy to the 
gSL™ '"fonnatlori technology for 
facilities and support staff. : 

Aspect of pan-iime advanced further 

iMr Speaker, j. '. i *- * - . 

nnlr 8 Banger. 

™ L know > *n*l..on«|' which , 
;We W this Oovernment -hive done 
our bestto avoid. But there cornea a 
point where, iio blind -prejudice, 
however strong, can resist tiiesiis- 
telned assault of a reality Which 

2i™u^. Pred “* ' he “PP®"' 
Six years ago, on June 12, 19?^ 

'.rev East ffiir u \ - . , 


versify court meeting that an annual ■ reachlns retirement 

reduction of. VA per. cent fn Its era! < *” min8 W on, y eight 

would lead to a deScit of £4.8mill& fit? ? total °f more ■ 


nsaum on or. 1 W per. cent in Us grant 
vrauld lead to a deficit _of £4.8 million in 


Dr?° ‘Jh 1 ? 1 ret ^? warns principal 

•• 5.“SS8fcSiSft- 


iocq „ <! 7 j fct'P minion ui . than 

1988, entirely depleting the universi- savina 
| y and leading to an aecumu- But 

tatod deficit of ^.rnSuidii. . - Jff. 

Thecniirt ft.. . ■ spue, 


than 1,300, result ini 
saving of only £160, ( 


In -a maximum 


•jf^S55KraES .’TT" ■JPtSb'SEfTS: po,,cy ' do - 

The court has decided to relmoose a ’ • advice, ft i for an annual 

pralprlcim on filUng vaSht^ts nfSSSl? unlVers,ties ^ants, said 


moratorium on filling vneaht posts 
fttoi the autumn. The previous mora- 
tonum. Imposed as a result pf the 1981 
ifmwralfy Grants Committee cuts, 

was lifted In August 1983, 


Dr Burnett. - * srams ’ 5810 

an ^ falldTw 


,■ ■ j 9 l,1UL wic umverst- 

!?" surv1 ^ Ae cuts, but this was 
not the case, Dr Burnett said. He whs 

lem ^ lnbur ^. bu l die prob- 

wh?reSnnp W i a | I 7 ,y ,n ,hc sit ^tlon 
wnere sooner or later every university 

is going to go into dofidt, which i? 
gofag to accumulate," he said 

® umett 8aid the university re- 
fiised to set a target of posts to be lost 

Sfi'n?i Vei S ty 'u d no moans losing 




F ,UV1D 7 Q wtiereby staff can addnd n.,V 7* .. 8,1 re,,r emont, he 

bo diiimwai or take cariy retirement! 


, you can 



lead because of a slgnlfkant fa. 

Sr W t ta P ubBc Borrowing,. This 
public borrowing was in turn forc- 
fag u? interest rqtes and.crowdtag 
out productive private investment! 

lbllc borrowing down. 



problem wps fhat the cure ^ 


ffrSi V 1 * e ^ en tban dur lng 

AS^ slump of ,WH1X 

We’ve 1 M^lniS“ bli ? '^"Alture. 

Prog- 


• poised to reject any quedioH 

• reuniting. 

> A report to Dundee Uniw* 
f court tills week, which Is also Jlw* 
! no before St Andrews court on 
day, is understood to recoow 
■ increased collaboration betwean 
two institutions but to oppose a »«£ 
Dundee and St Andrews b*«W 
holding Informal meeting snw® 
University Grants Committee s»? 
views on mergers. 

Product if Is half Its 1 979 level- 
Is now among the lowst, b JJ 
Western world. Bui nothing » 
has followed from this. B 
supposed to lead to lower 
rates. But, fa real terolitj^s 
rates are now their highest 
years and, in nominal terms, jgj 
dstOnlshlng too. Even oa 
I’ve now discovered that our • 
isn’t so bUllant as we h«* ®*S 
it up to bo. It Is still higher*?',, 
US, West Germany and 
was in 1979. Indeed, the«5 n ^ 
where we’ve outshone 



EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPORT GRANT 
RECIPIENTS 

READ BEFORE YOU COMMIT YOUR FUNDS ... 


RM NIMBUS 


To: College Computing Co-ordinator 
Subject: Educational Support Grants 

In the next few weeks you may be involved in deciding what 
equipment your college will purchase with its DES Educational 
Support Grant for Computing in Further Education. The decision 
„ you take now may significantly affect your college's ability to 
develop and exploit information technology over the next few 
years, 

‘ The timescales of this DES scheme have been tight, and you 
may not yet have been able to evaluate our newly-launched Nimbus 
microcomputers. OGr advertising campaign will have given you some 
idea of the features and performance of these exciting new J.6-bit; 
, .mens, and the press reviews (some of Which you wilrjee quoted 
on the right) have enthusiastically endorsed our own claim . 
However, the most direct way of conveying the sheer value and 
scope which Nimbus offers is to outline what a college can 
typically purchase under the ESG scheme. 

The example we have quoted (also on th. right) shows how, 
with E40 , 000 of ESG funding, your college could af 
station Nimbus network, with its own powerful file server, 
peripherals and software. . 

I am confident that 

SSpplie^ t“do? commercial ^computing. « gu would like 

our Sales Manager, on Oxford (0865) 2 


RM NIMBUS 


Typical College Network 
(Budget Price £40000) 


26 Nimbus TN(320K) network stations „ 

4 Nimbus PCN1 (320K) microcomputers with one 720K disc 
drive and network interface 
7 Nimbus medium resolution 14" colour monitors 
24 12" monochrome monitors 
1 RX 100 dot matrix printer (100 cpsl 
1 SN40 network server with one 720K floppy disc drive, one 
40MB high speed Winchester disc drive, 320K RAM, 680K 
ultra high speed silicon disc 


Word processing: -Microsoft WORD, with mouse operation, 

multiple on-screen fonts and windowing 1 

-TyplngTutor 

Spreadsheet ■ MulUplan 

Database: - Superflle, Supertabs, Supertorms 

Graphics: * RM CAD. An entry level, 2D graphics package 

-A paintbrush package 

Languages: - RM BASIC, RM LOGO, RM PASCAL 

„■ Assembler 

Business- - PEGASUS. Mutt prolesstonai afte.MitthrmjtttusM 

capabilities, ottering Sales Ledger, Purchase 
Ledger, Nominal Ledger, Invoicing Pa^ 0 ' 1 end 
Stock Cqntrol. . ., '■ ••• 

. 1 .... .'iv’; -ft ' • . ’ 
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| Nimbus is i ts exitt^enTS; ^ ,f 




(Pracdol CanpudqTidu IMS., 



Yours sincerely. 


. 0, 




M*D. : .Fischer. ■ 
Manaj$ ihg . Direc tor 


L 



RESEARCH MACHINES 

\|i !•',( K ( )MI’t. 1 1 1 ' 'i’i v ' t I ' N 


Research Machine Limited . . .[ 

Mill Street, Oxford 0X2 OBW 
Telephone: Oxford (0865) 249866. ; . . ; 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMElft 



Autonomy threat ‘from UGC’ Pension 

by Peter Aspden differential strengths and weaknesses university to hove proper regard for CpV 1^1 Oft 

the University Grants Committee's within a university's overall research the range and bnlnncc of its academic Lf 1 

□□iicv tnwarrt«»>i<>^iiuf> n»c»a rv*h Am/i. programme, with the present concept "" A :r 

of the dual support system in which it is 


■ 4ll uni til r ti v * I 1 » n . s > 1 i } 1 1 n f if 1 

fHE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.3.85 
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from the 
Japanese 

The Prime Minister has made much 


by Peter Aspden 
The University Grants Committee's 
policy towards selective research fund- 
ing in universities was “clearly inter- 
ventionist" and threatened the auton- 
omy of individual universities, accord- 
ing to Sir Denys Wilkinson, vice 
chancellor of Sussex University, 

Sir Kenys said in his annual report 
that the UGC’s intention might be 
thought to display “too close an in- 
terest in the detailed working of indi- 
vidual universities” and was difficult to 
reconcile with its present role. 

“The articulation of a research 
strategy necessarily entrains the mak- 
ing explicit of domestic iudeements ns 


the job of the UGC to provide the 
broad base of well-found laboratories 
and the job of the research councils 
and other external bodies to make the 
differential judgements," Sir Denys 
added. 

He also said that the Government’s 
incessant financial squeeze had led the 
UGC to abandon its earlier defence of 
the unit of resource in place of a 
defence of level funding that itself 
already had “a forlorn look". 

He criticized the UGCs argument 


Japanese economy During Prime !? stren S' h5 ^so.atle' aS tByi mp lica- that small depaTtmen^ were 
Minister’s question time on February hpn*r%n°f weaknesses , tbflt mfl y be f wasteful of national resources and that 

^esssessss# 

ti Wetr " cn ‘ aiv ‘ ly P “ b - overall 

one certainly feete Hint it Is part of the “It is difficult to reconcile the UGC “This argument is attractive but 
_-°_ V * r . nmEn J ’s pb/losophy that Japan | action that Is based on an a ssessment of facile ; it ignores the vita I need of any 



... wnmiiwa^i iioiifc-M, IJW MIU. 

one certainly feels Hint it Is part of the “It is difficult to reconcile the UG 

Government's philosophy that Japnn action that is based on an assessment c 

R rovldes us with a vision of the “ . 

iturc. The Prime Minister and her I’lfv /^nunnil 
senior civil servants would be well- VUllllLll 

advised to look a little more closely at « v i i -m 
the plans for Japanese science. fl Ol flC MSI P k 
L ittle publicity has been given to a UuLIV 

report Issued In December 1984 enti- O'! 

lied Tackling changing conditions: DOlV S 
Comprehensive andfiuiaamnntnl poll 
cles for long-term promotion of sci- 
ence and technology. Tills was a 
report produced by the Japanese 
Council for Science and Technology. 

It is noteworthy that It is their Prime 
Mlnlster ( Yastihlro Naknsone, who 
presided over Its production. Such Is 
the importance given to science with- 

n ^ H P anese g° ver nment. “ **•*». «« icu^ghi ui Department of 

This council has had a remarkable Education and Science-directed 

Impact in influencing the whole fiib- m °f! e y In 19R5/86, with almost £1.5 

rlc of industrial regeneration. In the m, L 1 ?. n a,,ocated to equipment alone 
25 years since the councfl was formed - re f s ^ to rebuilding and rationa- 

K has built up a strategy, first for Nation of Jts numerous sites. 


I City council 
holds back 
poly’s £3.3m 

by Karen Gold 

Liverpool Polytechnic will not receive 
any of the £3.3 million allocated by 
central government for capital and 
equipment spending, because the 
money ts being held back by Liverpool 
City Council. ^ 

The polytechnic was expected to be 
amain recipient of Department of 
Education and Science-directed 


university to have proper regard for C0V Kiq^ 
the range and balance of its academic Ul(|\ 

activities and offerings if it is to 

continue to merit the appellation of 4 - ^l — l _ 1 
university," lie said. [5JC K I Pfl 

Sir Denys said the UGC approach 
revealed an “insensitivity to, and a lack h« t ■ 

of understanding of, the nature of the uy L;uv,a JODbtns 
closc-kit fabric out of which universi- 
ties must by lliclr very nature be Union negotiators have mart-, ■ 
constructed”. cant breakthrough j n their rani? 

“We, in the University of Sussex, eradicate sex discrimination^ 
are particularly vulnerable tu this type n, ain university academics' 
of attack because of our avowed scheme. ” 

attachment to intcrdisciplinnrilv and, Vice chancellors have e?r» 
in particular, because of cherished changes in the University SudS 
contextual teaching which makes it Hon Scheme’s rules extend^, 
essential to preserve a broad spectrum s, »ns entitlement to widowmii 
of expertise." be considered by its manaew™ 

He added that universities' response mittcc. ^ w 

to the UGC plans should be forward , The management committee, 

looking and constructive rather than 1,1 June and may then decide ink 

passively defensive, so they could consul Itntivc ballot of USSmrall 

benefit from the serious examination see if they are prepared to 

of academic structures. of the change, provisionally**;. 


Black lecturer claims job discrimination 

. iai*hin».r plnimed racial Eauaiitv. u« maimiinnil a rin<u> link with given a second interview after Sir 


A uolytechnic lecturer claimed racial Eouality 

rimination against his education But his employers Cleveland 
^thnrltv which ne says turned him County Council claimed he would not 
: down for promotion because he is - 


because he is 






mmmamm ammrnmm 

.-A , , 


U 111 U OUIII up a strategy, nrst for 
matching technological change In (he 
United States autf Europe, then in 
planning how the lead could be 
maintained. Not all Is compatible 
with the British experience or to be 
welcomed, but one can admire a 
science policy which Is genuine and 


— o — iimmkiuus sues. 

. Ihe city council, which is disput- 
ing the amount the Government says it 
may spend next year and has not yet set 

ioSSm^ 1 * alr ® ad y committed its 
1985/oo capital budget - including the 

money intended for the polytechnic - „ .. 

I Madison, 



■ ’ - , r l.l .. .■ iHltHW. 


turning. What the report. b saying fs 
tnal In order to smooth the way Tor 
nirther economic arowth. Ton.n hn. 


up" above the polytechnic's 


further educati 


JMUIII1V h UWTOllVCU 

pool funding. But 


nmionnr income on research, but the 
ead should pass to Japah within two 
to three yeara,". ,. 

What Is also reveallngh that while 
wme, broad strategy : has been set. 


r«] election we 


Economics 
at the double 

Edinburgh seems to be sufferinx fn 


new bodies intending to investigate ' 
economic matters. 6 

■IhSSS? f, ? is y , ear ’ l hc David Hume 
JSJSSJWfr lynched, under the . 
dlfcctorship pf Professor' . Alan '■ 


Maddison sometlmp librarian D 81 V? nterDur y b y Dr R - E. W. the initfutivc in this ares, tea 
Th* Mo° 8, :f°!r^--., brarlar ! of JeRoya 1 Astronomical Association, sians that the University GrimisC® $ 

as_ it wiil-be'caUed^ cover^a wide ranee of m ‘ ttcc ' which effectively coairdsH 
£2“ technoto 8y tadudtag works by Boyle Isaac pui - sc s,rin 8 s of thc W" 14 ®? 

are^L J S5!S h i^ rl 2 tl 5 y and Michae l Faraday. Studying tlic works acl,vcly s,and in the . AUTs ^ I 
are (from the left): Professor E. F. Caldin, Mr Stephen HnllfnH nJ The uss has about 60,000 « i 
Maddlson, an d Mr W. J. Simpson. P " Hoi,and ’ Dr bers, up to 15 p er cent iwnlaD.lk | 

JZIT : — union believes that costs would bew * 

Timber-framed training 

H** u ju • • their comparative longevity and J" 

, 1 ™ s ‘““at initiative is one of thc ‘ cndom; y 10 outIive ttalr 
•al Colleoc not for i I* - oca * coUa borativc projects funded Points to be decided between * 

et* to i° ,ntly ^ f he Department of Educu- A ^T and thc vice chancellor 

purposM. ® Pti* for teaching tion and Science's professional, indust- «« Government intentions towkj 

Tne houses will h* nxU ^ a ria ‘ nnd commerdal updating nroo- draft EEC directive on occupaiw 
' train ing techniques^o help coSElS s a e S ( r CKU i P) i and ‘^ e Manpowfr Prions. The diredive wlU 
tion workers Become awar? nf “JE Se J??? s Commission. 1 como binding on individual meoW 

prablepis associated with the buildin? cr , uc ^° ^iffeenecs in construe- states until they Introduce a 

of timber-framed houses The'hlnS! t n . need f to be known by a variety of dwcnmlnalnry rotiremcnl age aad» 
are increailn^Sar 2d L £S = SS n ? n l work S re cHrt- «nr levels Into statutory ^ 

mical, e/ pypuiar ana econo- clans, plumbers and surveyors about **«»«•■ •, 

Real Uve inhabitants might find the to b *?i'n r • h ! woodc , n wn,ls n,ld . But the AUT Is anxious djjjj 

houses lacking tp privacy smqe special nreven? LS instructions wli Ich legislation requires the burden 
panels will bo putin place for trainees PI rE l i rt ^°i 0d !Pt changes to bo shared between ® 

to study the features normally hidden tend f n “ , l 0b ° ra tive projects in- ployorend employee, that its 
frbm view such as vapqur barriers and trainimi to 8?. tbcr . em P lo y or 5 with will not be left to meet thc entire^ 
fire stop?. ” and SS.V Stfh eds ^ education Instltu- under USS changes made in.*? 

!°. Mr David Fuller abniip^iw an eyc to tbc nat lonal mediate future. _ 

tfswsr-'KsaSBte 

^■ .raining a., tb , bf .. on ih£ ' j o 6 i!‘ "" d 70 .ho" 

T’ . " -'. ' .. ' tt — amriea. foregone conclusion. 


■■KJmSMaEEESE 


tn Pnllni woodc » walls mid 

pravem wood rat nstrucdonH w l lic h 


. The management committee b-F 1 

in June and may then decide to E 1 
ronsultnttve baftot of USSmmS 

JS J f J!? nre ■ ire P fl !* d 10 tarfi 
tbc cban S c * Provisionally estaj 

The AUTs cose was that thee®* 
implementing the move tosexcnA 
wus significantly less than ibcW 
injustice of continuing. This wkw 
dorecd this week by the Equal 0j» 
t unities Commission, which cc$ 
stoned an actuaries' repon b 
showed a cost as low as 0.1 per cab 
a scheme with a typical mak/faiftf 
distribution. P 

When AUT members of USS n ' 
balloted on the basis of a 0.25 petta * 
increase which might later be Ira* : 
redfrom the suppiemeaiarylotleH ' 
USS scheme, 77 per cent uwii ' 
favour. 

Any proposals eventually pal 8k . 
full USS membership vnli oo) ti * 
retroactive, but will give an itik - 
ment from a specified future dm. > 

As well as opposition frank 
employers on cost grounds, itats 
also opposition from within thcAUT 
to proposals that will effeedwha- ! 
crease discrimination aasiti did: k 
people. ' S : 

While the Treasury is gess* f 
against public sector schemes tiq L 
the initiative in this area, thettB g. 
signs that thc University Grants C® *■ 
mittcc, which effecii^Iy coalrdsii 
purse strings of thc USS. would bv. 
actively stand in the AUT's way ^ 
The USS has about 60,000 a&ij. 
bers, up to 15 per cent BOfflaM! & 
union believes tnat costs would beta | , 
not just because of the relatively srf t , 
number of women, but because d-t 
their comparative longevity and to | 
tendency to outlive their husbana |- 
Points to be decided between & » 
AUT and the vice chancellonw® ft 
on Government intentions towaoj • 
draft EEC directive on occupaiW 
pensions, Tho directive will mu* , 
como binding on individual menM 
stales until they Introduce ■«* 
dLscrimlnalory rotiremcnl age aw» p 
no fit levels Into statutory : : 
schemes. - 

But thc AUT is anxious dg “ 
legislation requires the burden w® . 
changes to bo shored between » 


i b Sukhu Ramoutar, aged 49, took his 
Lst to an industrial tribunal when he 
Sted to get the job of head of the 
[hfidness and professional studies de- 
5 S at feesside Polytechnic, 
r Mr Ramoutar from Tnmdad is a 
I principal lecturer in the department 
tknd told a tribunal in Middlesbrough 
ii kot week his qualifications and expen- 
\ ence were superior to the other candi- 
dates. He was the only non-white 
^ candidate and the polytechnic bosses 
r had sought to prefer a white man for. 
the job his counsel Mr Martin 
Mabiletsa told the tribunal, 
i Mr Mabiletsa is senior legal officer 
-for the Commission for Racial 
i . 

Science park 
‘tenants fear 
for future 

!* by Olga Wojtas 
j Scottish Correspondent 
I Glasgow and Strathclyde universities 
t have called on the Scottish Develop- 
, ment Agency to spell out its policy for 
\ the West of Scotland Science Park, a 
joint venture of the three bodies. | 
The move follows alarm among the 
science park’s tenants over its future. 
They say they had expected a manage- 
i ment company to be sef up under its 
then manager, Dr Colin Bond, but the 
" SDA axed these plans and recently 
5 dismissed Dr Bond at two days’ notice. 

; The agency Is believed to have felt that 
Dr Bond was inciting the tenants to 
protest over the park's transfer to the 
; sDA’s property division, but the 
tenants maintain this is unjustified. 

Mr Jim Craigeh, the local Labour 
MP, has now written to the SDA’s 
chairman, Mr Robin Duthie, and the 
two university principals saying the 
tenants (eel the, Intellectual environ- 
ment of the science park is vital, with 
interdisciplinary support available 
V horn the universities. 

.. Professor John Gillespie, of Glasgow 
University, a member of the science 
park’s adyisory committee, said both 
' the universities and the SDA were 
' • aware of the disquiet among existing 
tenants and recognized the need to 
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have got the job whatever his colour. wtii(t:ii u KiuiKiuui ui vniuauiw |hu*i»h- 
The polytechnic director Dr Michael’ tions and was a student advisor, said 
Lonpield told the tribunal that Mr Mr Bridgcr. 

Ramoutar’s qualifications were “light- Thc tnbunal heard he had been 
weight”, he only had a pass degree and unofficial deputy of thc business and 
the outcome would nave been no professional studies department since 


He maintained a dose link with 
industry, sal on the education commit- 
tee of tnc chamber of commerce, had 
written a number of valuable publica- 


Ramoutar’s qualifications were “light- 
weight”, he only had a pass degree and 
the outcome would nave been no 
different had he been white. 

Mr Adrian Dent for the county 
council said there was no evidence to 
support victimization. 

Mr Ramoutar, of Nunthorpe, Mid- 

u i„ 


was described by thc previous head of 
department Mr Henry Bridger as “an 
indefatigable worker and as competent 
as mostlieads of department at Tees- 
side Polytechnic". 


professional studies department since 
1980 and he complained to County 
Councillor Maureen Taylor, chair 
of Cleveland's Equal Opportunities 
subcommittee after the polytechnic 
director Dr Longficld told nim thc post 
for the headship, for which he had 
applied in May last year, would be 
re-advertised and he would not be 
given a second interview. 

Mrs Taylor told the thftc-day tri- 
bunal she met both Dr Langfield and 
county council leader Sir Maurice 
Sutherland and Mr Ramoutar was 






Ground Plan of Mri puairr’a House. 
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allay these fears. 

Tnc SDA has introduced recent 
changes in management structure 
without consultation with Glasgow 
and Strathclyde, but the two principals 
had met the SDA 's chief executive and 
the agency was now preparing a docu- 
ment outlining ftiture policy. 

Blit many of the tenants are still 



blished i 
ght’s hoi 
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H tS L i fPl changes to bo shored between £ ; f 

t«nH “ ,lab ° ratlvc projects in- ployor and employee, that its mctfwj 

trainfnoW.^ tagcthcremployors with wilf not be left to meet the y 
tiorS wiSf C ol ^ ,h educad on instltu- under USS changes made m fc f ; 
application ^ Cye l ° thc natIonaJ n,edI «ta future, ' 

the various oartiHnifff? CCt tbro VB b advisory ballot if It decide* to t^j. 

Alt agencies, if it opts for a two-lhinfe 


PHtni Minister wU|,be:ifaibenl»gl 


iJt i intends^ 0 “promote economic, 
^iMsd'ieseareh on public ' 

nationfl^SS 6 ”® ° f na i ional and^nter- 
nailonal Concern, and to forge dose 

^ Ucr : Scott Re-: 
soatep Foundation : was set ub 


_ 
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zanily s€t up a company, said thc 
Transfer to the property division and 
Dr Bond'? dismissal was a big worry. 

An SDA offidal said the park wps 
now being handled by the agency’s 
ares manager. An agency review last 
year had led to a more positive and 
dynamic approach. 

.Dr Jackson said: “You need, to 
create p atmosphere which makes 
mad^mic scientists want to commer- 
cialize their research', which then cre- 
ates a flow of money back into the . 
universities, You Just can’t handle a 
pence park the way you can an 
industrial estate.". . . ' 


AUTfightsfor 

contractstaff 

ylqe'ichanceliors of four Universities 

we being asked by the Association of 
University Teachers to drop their use 
01 tampotafy contracts':- 








external commissions. But it also plans 


antes and ‘cham 


given a sccona interview »ncr on 
Maurice said it would be in the "in- 
terests of good relations" to give him 
one. 

Mrs Taylor added there had been 
some resistance to the establishment of 
a county equal opportunities policy 
from Labour and Tory councillors. 

Dr Longfietd told the tribunal thc 
business and professional studies de- 
partment had given him more trouble 
than the rest of the polytechnic pul 
together and it had lacked leadership. 
It was the ability to lend that he had 
been looking for in the man to appoint 
as head. 

Mr Barry Warrington was event 
unlly appointed ns hepd of thc depart- 
ment from outside the polytechnic in 
September last year. Thc tribunal was 
adjourned until May 7 Tor the county 
council to bring further witnesses. 
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Scientists 


to socialize 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


Thc Economic and Social Research I 
Council has approved funding for its I 
proposed programme of science stu- I 
dies and science policy research, to ] 
start this autumn. 

The council received more than oil 
proposals following initial publicity for 
the scheme, designed to strengthen- 
work in science studies with relevance 
to decisions on research funding. It has 
now pledged £ 100,(H» a year for three 
years ana invited fresh applications. 
These will be considered by a sub- 
committee of the council under Sir 
Douglas Hague, the chairman. 

Thc new programme will exclude 
work on research output indicators, a 
current interest of the Advisory Board 
for thc Research Councils and the 
Royal Society. The council hopes 
plans for a policy research consortium 




researc 

produce money from other sources for 
expanding work on outputs. . 

The' itivithtioir.ro .ripply for tjie 
science studies' programme says pro- 
jects involving practising scientists 
would be especially wclcpme, and that 
there were disappointingly few initial 
indications of inlerest in tour areas - 
peer review, inputs to, science, the 
effects of the slowdown in tu nd! ng, pnd 
the use of sociological theory in science 
policy. The council also says there was 
a shortage of good ideas irpm^econo- 
mics, education and information sci- 
ence. • 

The programme is intended to 
strengthen the science Mudies com- 
munitv in the UK, although it ..will 


< 

Tomato sauce 
for Sainsbury’s 

Sir Keith Joseph, never one to let 
party politics come between him and 
a principle, has been taking a dose 
interest in the latest “unruly stu- 
dents” episode: the nose-lo-nosc 
confrontation between Labour 
leader Neil Kinnock and a tomato- 
throwing student at Haringey College. 

Mr Kinnock contacted the college 
to say he hoped thc students would 
not be dealt with harshly. Sir Keith’s 
office was also on the phone, to be 
told that only three of the dozen 
protesters who greeted Mr Kinnock 
were students. He now knows that the 
demonstrators were part of an 
anarchist group, upset that Us head- 
quarters is threatened by bulldozers 
. pushing through an access route to 

I Sainsbury’s. 


Not content with ebullient ex -Express 
Newspapers supremo Jocelyn Stevens 
as rector, the Royal College of Art 
hus appointed a former lady wrestler 
as its public relations officer. Henny 
1 King, who once went 15 minutes in 
the rlnf- for charity with British 


April . and a bid for three new appoint- 
ments to the A BRC secretariat In the 
Department of- -Education and Sci- 
ence. The ,PES appointments, will 

more than double the existing strength 
of ,|he ABRG’s support. .• 


Students to cross more frontiers 

lSlUUvlll’0- W viw» fi™ hero mine Programme, for Research andDe- 

A new proposal to promote student a Bnlhh gjW vdopment of Information Technology 
exchanses between universities, or familiar with iUK prooucis ano now ^ under wa y, the commission is 

between ynjveralties bf' lW^kitig ; £ “J 


moducts and -in-- veiopmem »»■»«« 

5rona friendly tics , . now under way, the commission js 
readv for a shift n emphasis townrds 


, AUt president Dr Ron Emanuel 
"“.Witten -to the vice chancellor of 
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But at a time when Europe .was 
lagging for behind Japan in thc number 
of graduate electronic engineers per 
head of population, -Mr Sutherland 
bad a warning for a university world 
proud of Its autonomy and recoro in 
pure, research, which looked “with 

rM»A n n 1 I Itn iirnu. inrluafMal 
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- Universities needed to recognize 
that their research could benefit upm 
interchange- with industry-based 're- 
search and that partnership in post-. 


Loren, is known as HeneKen - the 
PRO who reaches parts other PROs 
cannot reach. 


Winter sit-ins 
get bum’s rush 

A motion tabled for this weekend’s 
Scottish conference or the National 
Union of Students notes uncomfort- 
ably that the union’s tactics “have 
become Increasingly centred on 
members sitting on roads In the 
middle of winler”. 

This gives students heavy colds, 
Hu, and destroys ttvcVr tioMna, 
says the motion from Strathclyde 
University, cryptically tilled “Piles 
■ of Arihm”« ■ 

■ The executive is instructed “to 
recognize the membership are fed 
tip with getting cold bums” and to 
campaign for underground heating 
In all town centres of Tory MPs 1 
constituencies, an allowance. for a 
pair of jeans» and special medical 
centres equipped with blankets, hot 
soup and Lemsip. . 

Qnrnada TV Is keeping uniter wraps 
its decision la introduce anew format 
for the 1935 University Challenge. 

: Thejirst part of each heat will keep the 
"fastest finger to the buzzer " test. But 
* the second part will become a “ relay 
•■race", in which each team member 
answer? a specialist question before 
sliding an electronic "baton" along to 
the next. The reason? The producers 
ere worried at the incidence of one 
** superbrain " per team , winning the 
. competition by answering all ike 
questions. 


Direct approach 
to polyfill gaps 

Thc sight of 30 polytechnic directors 
holding hands would be too much for ' 
a weak stomach. So here is.the story 
behind the happy unanimity that 
could emerge from next month’s 
annual Committee of Directors of 
, Polytechnics' conference. 

& • Two directors - Geoffrey Hoi- 
s ' royde of Coventry, and Patrick Nutt- 
j gens of Leeds- have written to the 28 

. others calling for foil attendance and . 

a united front. Factions in the CDP 
s are pursuing their own interests at 
r the expense of others, the confiden- 
r tial letter warns. Others are dlssociat- 
3 jns themselves: from it and then 
d cntlclsing decisions, it makes. It has 
n • all got to slop. 

h Behind the letter is the ever- 
il widening gap between thq old guard 
v directors, some scrambling for uni- 
J versity-stylp status, and tne hewer 
e “poly is perfect” generation. Tn any 
n case, smiles all round are likely to last 

._ as , long as the Hplroyde-Nuttgens 
l. letter which several- directors filed 
.pretty instantaneously In the waste- 
L : paper basket. 1 , ' - 
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Robinson calls for 
public sector unity 


by Felicity Jones 

ll is vilnho maintain ihc unity nf public 
sector higher and further education 
when the whole service is at risk. Mr 
Eric Robinson director or Lancashire 
Polytechnic [old the annual conference 
of the Polytechnic Association for 
Continuing Education. 

Groups within the sector were too 
preoccupied with their own immediate 
problems and not with the wider 
institutional and political policy issues 
he told the conference in Sheffield last 
week. 

**In any system where democracy 
works people have got to interest 
themselves in policy issues and it is 
time the traditional liberal consensus 
in education returned to thinking ab- 
out the fundamental issues,” he said. 

He rejected as false (he distinction 
between advanced and non-advanccd 
work and the maintainence of a pool- 
“J&. * or education. 

Where is the logic in an 18-year-old 
from Nmi/rnEtL* i . _ 


■ sM -IV in an io-yi:ar-uia 

from Newcastle packing his bags to 
take a place in Plymouth?" he asked. 

By this time there should be suitable 
provision m every locality so that the 
system did not discriminate against 
women and those who could notleave 
home. 


had shelved these 10 yea re ago. he 
sn id. 

To he scrinus about continuing 
eduction, it had to become mainstream 
and provide a sendee for local people 
who dp not want to travel. 

There was great danger from the 
Manpower Services Commission 
which pretends to be the seducer but 
is the rnpist of education” driving right 
across the field and humiliating col- 
leges which have to grub around for 
money. 

Mr Jack Mansell, director of the 
Further Education Unit, said there was 
no national commitment to a compre- 
hensive system of continuing educa- 
tion; “This poses problems far those 
who wish to support any initiative but j 
see their increasing differentiation as 
acting against the construction of a 
comprehensive system." 

It is a high risk area because it is 
separated from mainstream vocational 
education and funding. Non-vocation- 
a[ education in particular is regarded a« 
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nume. muh.iik numoets oi adults participi 

Further education was kept distinct ,n Wl Stethi™ nf? 1 h° W ‘ 

inslftulions. "it is 


i, r""“j nmn mosc in 

higher education institutions, "it is 
really a class distinction and it is about 
time somebody raised hell about.” 

If polytechnics were given charters 
then part-time and sub-degree work 
would suffer. Portsmouth Polytechnic 


r J v . •“'■“‘“S' nuil-VUCHllon- 

ar education m particular is regarded as 
nn optional extra and gets low status in 
staffing structure and finance. 

Existing initiatives like Replan, the 
weal collaborative projects and Open 
Tech are “ad hoc and temporary” and 
although there is no lack of exhorta- 
tion the numbers of adults participat- 
ingm the UK is still low. 

The plethora of funding sources led 
to adult educators allowing the source 
of that funding to determine the course 
provision said Mr Mick Farley, senior 
adviser at Sheffield local eduction 
authority. 

This led to serious gaps and duplica- 
tion and only the local authorities 
could coordinate it all. 


ri».;.,7,rTr-.r M ^ « UK ““*** oi Scotland in 
SEE pjvto 0 * 1 * cheques for £ 1 , the amount 
they said they had left for weekend spending after paying 
for accommodation, food and books. P J 

The demonstration was part of a Scottish students* dav 
of action against grant cuts. The president of the Scottish 
National Union of Students, Mr Alan Smart, also 
presented the bank with a giant grants cheque from the 


“absolutely n 

mum^grnnL *** Bovernment ■W*P£ 

lt T he b “ nl < admitted the students had caused,, 
inconvenience but they dispersed before™, 
presented their cheques to join a 3 
through Glasgow city centre ,0 °°^ a 



GLC member Natfhe urges doubling of 
attacks Brunei primary training places 

court ‘bias’ ^“ Santinelli 


Glasgow promises rent 
freeze in wake of strike 

ku ru ni_ 


A member of the Brunei University 
court has criticized its “unrepre- 
sentative" composition which leads to 
a ‘heavily conservative general out- 
look”. 

Mr Gareth Daniel, who is also a 
member of the Greater London 


by Patricia Santinelli 

The Government was urged this week 
to heed the advice of its own advisory 
body on teacher training and double 
trie number of primary training places 
if it wants to avoid future shortages. 
In a plea to Sir Keith Joseph, 

fesaajws-a 
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Council for Baling North, said he was ouMh?! ?^ er Ed J! catJon P oints 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Glasgow University students have cal- 


reduction, but have complained that 
they are paying the highest rents in 
Scotland, around £4 a week higher 




friwi fcTk r 7 PI u reals Tve mvcsiro 
for halls of residence for the v ices and have 
ramin, senton, the average 1« 

GpiMirni !!* j 0urt Abated the issue, weekday 

several hundred students outside meals, no pack* 

ohaated and set off fireworks, as they son said. P 

. universi, 

; ; ms®* 


’nr^ mvcaiigaieu the R^eFoT sgf- 
yices and have nOw reduced these to 
"° tea a .nd coffee 


preponderance of professional mid- 
dle class white males in the court. 

In a letter to the vice chancellor. 

Professor Richard Bishop, Mr Daniel 

said: “I am aware that the court has 
limited powers and fractions but am 
concerned none the less at its 
apparently unrepresentative char- I 

•Since the university styles itself as 
servfaig West London, a diverse and 
multiracial coimnunitify. It seems to 
me there must be a case for conduct- 
Ing a fundamental review of the' 
pr«ent composition of the court to 
make Jt more genuinely representa- 
tlro than it fa at present. ; 


--rrw ui j eacners 

recommendations for a 49 per cent 
increase in primary training numbers is 
m any case the minimum expansion 
necessary to maintain quality of 
training. ^ 1 

Natfhe also warns the House of 


awaited for more than a mootH \ 
delay appears to be caused (»& * 
agreement between branched t i- 
Department of Education and Sen 
on how to cope with siich an eipaa ■ 
without extra resources and %i±x : 
radically cutting back on otbr n \i 
teaching courses. 

The association also san ii . 
evidence to the select comraittwiM 
is very disturbed by the iaonu| T 
proportion of primary teaefaerenbr > 
mg the profession via the Postgnfru 
Certificate of Education raft rid . 
provides only 36 weeks of ltfisig.i 

P oints out that recruitment to pm c 
GCE increased from 1,305 in®!* |. 
1,954 in 1984. V 

Nntflie stresses that not bull's) £. 
weeks inadcouate for the trafnari. . 
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meais no packed lunches." Mr John- . me lhere mus{ be a case for conduct- « v- ffi numbers. 
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which, with the extended. session will particular, I sugguf the court . , 

mean a fall in the weekly rent of about fewer ‘dipdtarles’such as lord ^ ^ates 
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also warns tfte House of 1 954 1 ,, 1004 T. 

MiM^coUoi^th^M^iM 6 ^ 11 ’ Nn,fl,c «cs that not cnlji) t. 

— reply to ACSET has been ensure a properly trained teacta. 


Hazard rules ‘out of place’ 

bv John Votar 


needs fewer ‘dignltarleg’ such as lord by John Yates 

businessmen and wmSmSu*’ iSTJ I*?-!*” ** the. control of 


' ac ^°aimodatian fnte nds turning “In their place, J suj 
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small number of taxlc 
often in bulk, over long periods a |:^ . 
time, and staff, and students. w» ^ fe s 
likely to work with a wide 
substances, usually in veiy 
amounts for short periods. •' Fi. 

The committee recommends w ^ 
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I Buddhist monks stage rooftop demo 


Student 
protesters 
face penalty 

from D. B. Udalagama 

. COLOMBO 

The Sri Lankan Ministry of Higher 
Education Is expected to decide soon 
to make payment or scholarship 
money and bursaries conditional on 
attendance at lectures, to discour- 
age undergraduates from going on 

■ strike. 

The proposal will be put to uni- 
versity vice chancellors, who hold 
acting appointments until President 
1 J. R, Jayeardene, who Is also Minis- 
ter lor Higher Education, makes 
appointments under the new Uni- 
, ver&lty (Amendment Act). 

The proposal Involves n “line” of 5 
• per cent for each day a scholarship or 
bursary hokjer keeps away from 
lectures^ Some' 7,000 students, 
a/iuiul half the university popula- 
tion, are estimated to benefit from 
v scholarships or bursaries. The 
' ' penalty Is expected to operate from 
this month If approved. 

Dr Stanley Kalpage, secretary to 
(he ministry and chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, said 
that 11 wag .obvious that Parliament 
would not repeal the amendments. 
Students should know the difference 
between a “legitimate” protest that 

■ was likely to be effective and a 
“tatUe*’ protest that would not bring 

- results, he said. ’ 

But undergraduates do not seem to 
have given up the struggle, though 
there Is an uneasy calm at tne 
universities Just now. They have had 
assurance of support for the cOn- 
tjnuation of the struggle from opposi- 
tion < political parties and a good 
number of trade unions. 

Even after the BUI was passed, 
. lucre were demonstrations, one In 
particular .by undergraduate 
: Buddhist monks who staged a protest 
. on a university rooftop. - 1 
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Bio-tech institute gets top backing 

. . ' T.. ..nit. Its animal health programme already bcaun a] 


by Thomas Land 

Four Nobel prizewinners are among 
the dozen top scientists who have 
agreed to help to steer the new Inter- 
national Institute for Genetic En- 
gineering and Biotechnology into 
operational status. 

Located in two places - New Delhi 
and Trieste - the centre is the first such 
institute intended specifically to serve 
the needs of the developing countries. 

Provisional research facilities are to 
open very soon to launch the work of 
both units. Permanent facilities may 
take perhaps another year to com- 
plete. The institute’s development 
programme is based on the assumption 
that it will take three years to bring the 

... f..ll nnarnlinnal 1 -nnStntV. Rv 


as well as 20 postdoctoral fellows and 
30 technicians are expected to be 
engaged at each unit, 

The New Delhi unit will concen- 
trate research on human and animal 


health and agriculture. The Trieste 
unit will be concerned with energy, 
industrial microbiology and protein 
engineering. The Vienna-based United 
Nnlions Industrial Development 
Organization has earmarked a $40.7 
million budget for the institute's initial 
five years of development. 

A UNIDO specialist explained that 
the bioconversion of biomass, one of 
the proposed elements of the work 
programme for the Trieste unit, could 
lead lo breakthroughs in turning cellu- 
lose waste from plants into fodder, 
sugars, alcohol fuels and synthetic 
polymers on an economical basis. 

Other areas to be covered at Trieste 
include the study of microorganisms 
that could help to refine crude oil 
cheaply, break up oil slicks and utilize 
petroleum solids in dried up oil wells. 
Industrial-scale fermentation and pro- 
tein engineering would be also part of 
the work programme there. 


Illfc w - ■■■' 

Tropical diseases will be an impor- 
tant focus of work at the New Delhi 


unit. Its animal health programme 
covers growth, development and re- 
production as well as vaccines and 
immunology. Its agricultural research 

E rograminc includes such areas as 
iofngical nitrogen fixation nnd soil 
microbiology, stress tolercncc in 
plants nnd improvement of plants for 
nutrition content. 

A lotnlof 88 trainees are expected to 
complete their 24-monlh courses at 
both units by the end or the first five 
years. Common to both sites will be 
scaling-up facilities in the form of 
tormentors. , 

A complete pilot plant is to be 
erected in Trieste. A termentor of at 
least 100 litre capacity will be built at 
New Delhi for producing vaccines and 
organisms for testing. A gene bank is 
planned for at least one of the two 
sites. - . 

The institute will create a global 
focus for safety considerations in gene- 
tic engineering research. UNIDO and 


already begun a joint study on environ- 
mental nnd health hazards involved in 

industrial biotechnology. A careful set 
of safety guidelines and regulations 
governing research at _lhc institute 
is also under consideration. 

The panel includes Nobel prizewin- 
ners Arthur Kombcrg, Joshua Leuer- 
berg and Jonas Salk of the United 
States and Luis Peoir of Argentina. 
Other members are leading scientists 
from the Stanford Medical School, the 
Canadian National Research Council, 
the International Rice Research Insti- 
tute and Strasbourg, Illinois, Chicago, 
California and Cornel! universities. 

The group has been formed to 
stimulate interest in the global scien- 
tific community and to advise an the 
new Institute, ll will guide the planning 
of the permanent facilities of the 
institute and its research and develop- 
ment programme. Eventually, the 
group will help with the recruitment of 
a director ana fundraising activities for 
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orld Health Organization hnve additional scientific wor 


trate research on human ana animai mm _ ; 

College recruits seduced by uniform 

from Willifiin Norris - 

WASHINGTON teedltuden , |0> ra .^1i.M I cut,, which , D siuderils of 


Chinese 
called up 

by Geoffrey Parkih : . 

Military traihing will be introduced in a 
.select nuirjbeiof China’s universities, 
colleges ..and schools from this 
Sebteniber. .; 

• : . The new rQpvc was outlined in ’a 
' circular to all educational institutions 
, Issued ■ jointly by the ministries of 
education, : labour, : personal add 
“nance and the Peoples Liberation 
.Army. : /"■' - v ; 

- The circular did hot give details of | 
the number of Institutions and students 1 
Invqlved' but indicated : that institu- 
tions with this i necessary, facilities .and 
< .equipment were likely to b^ selected. 

- Students " Would pe !: selected ih 
accordant^ \yith specific provisions of 
; the. rouhtry’a, army servfte layt. This 
1 would mean compulsory military train- 
fegjqr many, first; and [second year 
■ Students in poUeges and universities. 

; ;: The moyp ii of rignificaqce. and 

10 Wt because for some concern among 
' J .?tudeau and parente. It Coincides With 
.. ^marked' imlfrary buila-up and in-. 


from Willitiin Norris , \ 

WASHINGTON .J 

High school students in America who J 
saw their chances of going on to college | 
disappearing in President Reagans * 
budget cuts have been learning this 
week that they may get a university 
education after all; 

There Is only one snag - they will 
have to join the Army first- 
In a series of high-powered televi- 
sion commercials, young people are 
being told that they can get up to 
25,200 in federal college aid if they 
will only sign on for four years of 
military service. A three-year hitch 
m earn them $2,800, falling to 17,000 
If they serve for only two years. 

The Army Is also offering a package 
which allows the student to have two 
years at university, two in uniform and 
then another two years of study. 

The offer Is being made at a tune 
when the.' Reagan administration is 

Ssaste^aS'- 

vfear at the present time to a maximum 
of $ 4,000 from all sources. . , 

Malaysia takes 

from Geoff Maslen • « 

' ;■ MELBOURNE 
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for any grants and those with $32,500 
■ or more would not qualify for guaran- 
' teed student loans. These cuts, which 
have come under heavy fire from the 
academic community, have yet to be 
ratified by Congress. _ 

No such income restrictions appear 
to apply to the Array’s offer. As in all 
other matters of rnifilaiy expenditure 
under President Reagan, the recruit- 
ment scheme has been given immunity 
from the budget reductions aimed at 
every other sector of American me. 
The army is spending $8 million on 

■ . •« «■_ nfnmfttlUff ll 
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The only -advantage to students or 
the new scheme is that the old benefit 
required them to forfeit $2 ,700 of their 
army pay. Now they will only be asked 
to lose $ 1 ( 200 . ' ■ . . 

The difference, of course, is that fn 
the past students had a y.ery good 
chance of getting just as much assist- 
ance without the mild inconvehtence 
of joining up. For many it must seem- 
that the president is making them an 
offer they cannot refuse. 

In order to qualify, they must have a 
high school diploma of its equivalent, 
score 50 or better on the armedforces 

3 aerification test anden istin whatthe 

k rmy calls a "critical skill ■ . Tnis 
ranges from infantryman t>t pershing 
missile- mew member to combat en- 
gineer, metal worker, or food service 
specialist - which presumably means . 
cook. 

The offer is .limited to the, army. 

_ . . . 1 -. ■ nrhn want tO 


Kenyans 
‘suffering’ 
in Peking 

from Wachira KigoiHo 

NAIROBI 

The Kenyan government lias, casti- 
gated its “Oliver TVIst" students cur- 
rently studying In the Peoples’ Repub- 
lic of China . 1 . . . 

The students have complained bit- 
terly of their limited grants, which they 
say are insufficient tor their studying 
and living conditions in China. * 
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work sports events, and carried 0 . nt J s f rom infantryman or pershing 
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toSSEt?"-.- flails. - which presumably nreuns 

new and Improved as th . e J^rtismg cook^ Qf{er {s Jin] ; te d to the army, 
would make It seem. Under the vote p * ^ : sll|t i ei1 | S ; who. want to 

} Si ,200 more thqri under the offer now ; ; four jW } 8 ? ; • - r • ■ — 

; a diplomatic approach 

sian version of AuStraUan fleXib.lity & ^ ^ bcen 

° V Tha review of overseas students in • by ihe pressure on places in univerei- 
AiSranahas raised dlfilcult and setisi- ties ana colleges of advanced, cduca- 
^ Vrmhlems for the labour govern-, tlon for Australian students, 
menf More than' half , jbe 20.000 , f^ r Hayden has made it clear that 
secohdary and tertiary Students study- - goth he and Mr Hawke are concerned 
Sn Australia are from Malaysia.. nol w let Malaysian objections to the 
Almost all are of Chinese, ethnic . proposals on. overseas students da m- 
oridnf a consequence: of MalaysiaV 5ge*Slaieral relations, 
coltw, oLposliiYP ,disc r jmina , J02^^ Malaysia’s deputy foreign minister. 
Favour. . of, Malays scewng; h g : Mr AMuiKadlr, said Mr HaySen hnd 

education. The policy has seen gro asked to relay to Canberra an 

ing numbers ot 'CMnew Malayan offictal Malaysian request that there be 
be trig forced to tra vel , f°-; n0 cuts' In the intake of Mnlayslans to 

NeW Zealand and Britain to conlinu Australian, education institunbns' anil 
thpir edUtatlori- . -i 1 ; (hat If possible the quota be enlarged, 

. There b.Ve.fcen E wnJ iS . l» WJ. the MeKmlen, ily they deed 




fees. ' ■ !• .j-Anfiieioti’bv first. 


At prSeffilffe fees 


been, asKea to relay to uuiDcrm an 
official Malaysian request that there be 
no ciits : ln the Intake of Mnlayslans to 
Australian, education 'Institunbns' and 
that If possible the quota be enlarged, 
the Malaysians say they need priore 
' lime |n expand ! thefr* own education 
System hnd raise : Malay education 
standards in the interests of raolal 


a Nairobi popular magazine, 

Weekly Review, several students at 
Peking Language Institute complained 
that the monthly allowance of 120 
yuans (£40) was inadequate to buy 
reference books, stationery and food. 
They said that the cost of living in 
China was rising rapidly while their 
allowances remnined static. 

- ■ The students appealed for presiden- 
tial intervention for what they de- 
scribed as their economic plight in 
China. They added that most or them 
' were unable to buy the winter clothing 
that they needed urgently. 

But officials in the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Technology 
and the Chinese Embassy in Nairobi 
denied the students' allegations. The 
embassy said that foreign students in 
China received better treatment in 
terms of allowances that were above 
those of average factory workers. 

The director of higher and technical 
education in Kenya. Mr David Mbiii, 
said that the government had no extra 
hinds to top up the students* scho- 
larship awards To do so would be 
' tantamount to discrediting the donor 
' country, advised parents who felt that 
the stipend was too small to, provide 
more for their soils and daughters. 

China offets limited scholarships to 
Kenyons,' mostly in linguistics and 
gymnastics. Despite their limited num- 
ber these scholarships are less com- 
petitive, as graduates from Chi'na find 
it -less easy to get into the civil sendee 
or the private sector' than their coun- 
terparts from western Europe, United 
- States and Indian universities. 

< ; The grievances of the students in 
China wilt; seem to be being shelved 
bO- bbVfcriittldift dfttfelifr. •' ' «* 
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Irish status bid abandoned 

Inhn U/nlclin j ■ ■ x ,T . ... 



Colonel Myer: expelled 

Poles attack 
science talks 
cancellation 

The cancellation of the planned Polish- 
United States talks on scientific coop- 
eration. scheduled for the end of 
February, -lias evoked sharp attacks 
Front parly activists within the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 

The tnlks were cancelled by the 
Americans, after the US defence 
attache in Poland, Colonel Frederick 
Mycr, was expelled for allegedly 
photographing military installations. 
According to a leading academician, 
Professor Ignacy Malccki, however , 
the cancellation of the talks is "a fink in 
a chain of discriminative moves against 
all scientific and cultural activities 
arising from the socialist states." and 
against Poland in particular. 

Professor Malecki Is well-known on 
the scientific diplomatic circuit, and, 
until ms recent retirement, regularly 
part of the Polish delegation to 
IC5U meetings. He sell] frequently 
deputizes for the secretary of the 
academy. Dr Zdzislaw Kaczmaruk. as 
spokesman for academy policy. Po- 
Profes sor Malecki told the offi- 

■ ‘ ®opper«tion aiwoftSmata 

factors of this development, but Would 
concentrate for the moment on con- 
tacts with socialist states, western 
Europe and the third world. Severance 
of contracts with the USA would! 

rides** Ver ' reSU t M,osses lo ‘ both 
A similar attack on US policy made 

te™S°bJ y wTold 

' ■ S? ’ director of 'the academy’s 
jnstitute of history ' and material .cuK . 

. l u . te - :.He stressed 'that “further- .in... 


from John Walshe 
. . DUBLIN 

In a dramatic U-turn, academics in two 
colleges have abandoned their cam- 
paign to break up the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland to win full university 
status lor their institutions. In a third, 
they have become very wary about 
such a prospect although still favouring 

The main reason for this shift in 
attitudes is fear of what the education 
ministry might do to whittle away their 
autonomy m any new legislation for 
independent universities; certainly the 
restnetive legislation for the National 
Institutes for Higher Education in 
Limerick and Dublin would not be 
welcomed in university circles. 

The Irish university system is some- 
what complicated ana to many outsid- 
ers confusing. The “university ques- 
tion" as it was called, dogged succes- 
sive British administrations in the last 
century bound up as it was with 
denominational and political consid- 
erations. Gladstone introduced an 
Irish University Bill in 1873 and its 
defeat was a major factor in the fall of 
the Liberal government of the day.' 

Trinity College, Dublin, is the sole 
constituent college of the University of 
Dublin. It wus founded in 1592 as a 
residential college on the model of an 
Oxford or Cambridge college. It was 
intended that other colleges would, in 


time, develop but no other was found- immediate needs of society and the 
ed within the University of Dublin. economy. 

St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, The change in attitudes leaves what 
founded in 1795, became one of the will happen to Maynooth unresolved, 
largest ecclesiastical seminaries in the The Academic Stoff Association ot 
world. It has enjoyed the status of a Maynooth wants its position upgraded 
Pontifical University since 1896 and to that of “constituent" college The 
has been a “recognized” college of the trustees of the college - all Catholic 

National Un.vers.ty of Ireland (NUI) bishops - have not spelt out their 

5H KLiKrii . • .no. attitude on the chan god situation yet. 

The NUI was set up in 1908 as a Also unresolved is the question of 
federal university. But power quickly university representation in Scanad 
came to reside in the senate and to a Elreann, the upper house of the 

lesser extent in the governing bodies of Oireachtas (Parliament). At present, 

each of the three constituent" ail- the universities return six senators - 

e ^f S ‘ , , , , three from the NUI constituency and 

For over a decade these constituent three from the University of Dublin, 

coheges at Dublin, Galway and Cork- If the NUI structure remains un- 
rinn nf Z ST'S" 8 for a . d ' sso,u_ alt< -« d Utcre are other pressures for a 
w,,Li!L.Vlv d ' nd . e P e . n - realignment of the six scats. The NUI 

dent universities established in its constitnanrv iQ munh i firnnv llinn ikni 


leges. 

For over a decade, these constituent 
colleges at Dublin, Galway and Cork- 
have been campaigning for a dissolu- 
tion of the NUI and for new indepen- 
dent universities established in its 
wake. 

Now, suddenly, Dublin and Galway 
not see any need for new legislation 
while Cork stilj supports independ- 
ence, but only if it is nappy with what is 
proposed. 

The official reasons for this change 
of heart vary. They include the fact 
that NUI degrees are accepted interna- 
tionally and thajt there is greater com- 
munication between the colleges. 

However, at bottom, there is a real 


— miv aiA aiaia. uic li U I 

constituency is much larger than that 
of the University of Dublin, yet returns 
only the same number of senators, and 
there have been calls for a fairer 
distribution of the six. Graduates from 
the expanding non-university sector 
are also seeking a voice in the senate. 
Some sections of public opinion argue 
that the six universities are an elitist 
luxury. 

The education minister, Mrs Gem- 
ma Hussey , had promised a new round 
of discussions on the question of 
UniVersifV Ipoislolinn Ck. k .... 


residential college on the model of an fear of what a wemindV ■ ajsc . uss ' on ? , the question of 

Oxford or Cambridge college. It was tic ministry misht do y tn um ]f KIt y legislation. She has yet to 

intended lha! olher collegeswould, in universe? more “relcSn™ re ihe *°^ s ,he 

1L & researcher claims Quebec fees 

end to dental decay reversal 


from William Norris 

, „ . WASHINGTON 

Juvenile toothache may be about to 
become a thing of the past. In as little 
as three to five years, it may be 
possible to immunize children against 
dental cavities just as effectively as 
they are now protected against diph- 
thena, whoopmg cough or polio. 

The .clmm comes from Mr Roy 

against tooth. 

SSL S H n J ,ly P u ** Mr Curd *s has 
discovered how to slop the responsible 

st,ckin S Jo teetCand is 
win 


fhfmmlh Af, : he Spa . A P rotein in Tta Quebec government has reversed 
im , mu ™ z . at,on the S. its controversial decision to double 
to rS CSS y ’ doin 8 no dam- university tuition fees for students 
i eeth ' ... , outside the province. 

are - lkel I to bcncflt most The move backs down from a policy 

hn°rtlr,'a CClI 'i 0 1 ■ , nce , liie culprit announced last year under which fora- 

bacteria begin colonizino tha mmiit ,, im viiHpntc ■ # 


probably be taken ■ Sovln^oSt = 

wt^riments look ■ that ^ en .^ nd 


.“r , anc e me culprit announced last year under which fort- 

MM £ U W 1 St ^ ents “ as ,hose from other 

urst teeth arrive, the Canadian provinces would have begun 

Th! o h immunization, the better. lo pay substantially higher tuition foes 

The optimum time is before the this summer. 

f e Q C ? nd ’ permanent teeth come in. Instead, according to Quebec’s 

aSSsSSsfs*- ssctKKsssass 

BsarsasSSx 

wh!ch « ft Hfc? foreign students. r..".™ c n ffieS, 
^:,.*. e _ r ^F Ur P ss , "°rfced before Quebec’s inf-mton ^ 


Freedom 

bid by 

Malays 

by Geoffery Parkins 
Ir hC M?" ,k S, , arf 

of Malaysia’s local uniyS 

Sen^sST 0PPm * 
Among the improvemciiii H 
are greater academic ImiJt 
would enable unive%C 
engage frcclv in private S 
work and aamenameDis to thjii 
University Colleges Act 
| relax the rigidity of regubtfossj 
restrict Hie making of S 
appointments and which lims» 
tion prospects. ^ 

These and many other ma 
were discussed recently at a iS 
Kuala Lumpur between th«2 
vice chancellors, academic sulfa 
nations and education mlnfstuDa 
Abdullah Ahmad Badawi. Aftri 
meeting, which had been ikta) 
nearly a year, the imlvendfeV 
sentatives declined to discus H 
while the proposals were being q 
dered by the government, but aik 
were greatly encouraged bvMiEi 
wi’s own views and his positive a* 


towards the proposals. 

Mr Badawi said after (he eel 
that he understood and sympad 
with the issues and problems res; 
conditions of service and cara 
yeJopment opporunities. The 19B. 
imposed many difficulties surram 
the administrative and academic! 
of staff. University appointmtj, 
said, were tightly controlled If tki 
and the academic staff aaoruti 
were unhappy with their lad of pa 
cipation in the decision mabgp 
cess. , 

He ndded that he was awanrt 
“stagnation” that the lack ofp» 
(ion opportunities had caused ait 
the ministry Was looking at 

nmilMlxn inUfiii flV ffll 


Canadian provinces would have begun in Inc aecui0[1 ^ 

' this summer nt * a,ly tuHion ^ »e added that he was 

Instead, according to Quebec’s “s ta enation” tlial the lack ofpi 
minister of advanced education sefen- L° n ( Wf tbn , ties 
w«nd technology., tuition fees the mmklry^Was looking at n 

year will remaifit just undSr ciSa- p rovidi "8 wider opeamgs forpt 
d«an $6,000 per academic year for t,0 £ and carcci ; „ 

foreign students. Canadian students ° n - c way J so d ^ 
will continue to pay fees of $500 a P ° m,, f acBdem, “ ^ S 
- the lowest in iht country y consultancy work and theoppo 

Quebec’s intpntinn I ' dcs thereby to increase their p 

ferential dif- sionol scope and income. He i 

parts of Canadfl hislf ntS f !i oni i °L hor lhat such an approach wotJ 
°Shn^o^> h an H b „ t n S lackcd as exposing staff to new metbodi 
dent^mabilitiP nnph!/. barrie L IO u Stu ' technologies outside the unlwn 
been the S cwf n W ° u1 ? hnvc '' in i ecl naw idens " and knowW * 
■charge hlahert, HHnn^p ° n P”” 10 " 3 thus “enrich” teaching. 

Wouffle its to?dS?“ >rStudenla Mr Bndawi also ndd f d 

r r-i borders. DnvarnmAnl IntAnris lO InCfCISl 


w |?&“^= rf r Cnamd ’ afl ' r “ at,C " d 0ul ' 0, 'P r0v lnM uni- 

figggpsi- 

^ 


% David Dick 

. ' PARIS' 

Academic publishers and specialist 
bookshops are breathing easier Jn 
mnee. A-ncent decision by, the 
&jrepjWn Court of Jtistlce ruin that 

^M&Soe« on . 

- o? ^ : 

k^ e A , W^ r *' bllsed ta «rt had 


“ riotfs of thk Treaty of Rome; ^ decbfoh against hts 

w ^7JeXu»5mbS^.bfc«d court had . r£i!^ p ^ im ’ 

bcenaskedtoglve Iti obi it Ion on a K!2^ sf 9 t ‘y aI ^*Mreofall fields of 
challenge Jnade^y thehead ofoneof 1 ^R u,d 

France/s leading chains of discount '. j: S5S? 1 , ed .eklstdrice of 

tholMjslatloii^ which htidbeenSttfb- 1 ' ^ sub «ldta 


— f uayg to settle 

become wives and mothers. 


LlUil tJUU MIICUl UUYCIUMUJKUK 

One way. said Mr Badawi, \ 
permit acaaemlcs greater freed 
consultancy work and the bppo 
ties thereby to increase their p 
sionol scope and income. He i 
lhat such on approach woo" 
exposing staff to new method 
technologies outside the unlwr 
“inject new idens” and knowkdj 
thus "enrich” tcnching. 

Mr Badawi' also added tbaJ 
government intends to tacreia 
amount of participation by ww 
academics fit various areas of go 
ment-iinked research and at « 
levels of planning. . 

He said this would haw ll« 
advantage of easing Ihe jw 
caused by the current shojwS 
qualified research and specialist i 
ideal personnel, while ante s? 1 # 
increasing llte effectiveness of J» 
and planning In both the pew 
private sectors. ^ 

The prime minister, Datut w 
Mahathir Mohamad, hashing 
others a dear lead in Uik.r^ 
recently making a university ** 

personn! science adviser. 
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Man of the border country 



Maybe the key to Raymond Williams 
is that chilling phrase m T. S. E lots 
N 0 ies towards the Definition of Culture 
„ .‘I do not ask him (the believer in 
eauality) to change his faith, I mere y 
ask him to stop paying lip-service to 
culture”. For in the simplest terms 
Williams has spent almost 40 years 
inrine to prove Eliot wrong, to main- 
rain the opposite case that without 
each other culture and equality are 
fceble things. His life and work have 
Sma susSned antiphony to Eliot’s 
bleak and detached pessimism and F. 
R Leavis’s darker and even masochis- 
tic' apprehension of a new dark mass 

^The importance of Williams's long- 
haul debate with the quiet ghost of 
Eliot and angry ghost of Leavis is 
sometimes overlooked. The conven- 
' tlonal view of him is of a grand old man 
ot the left, a founding father of the new 
left back in the late 1950s who never- 
*. theless has kept the faith, and up-to- 
date, and whose work has continuing 
rather than heroic relevance. In the 
cut-down perspective of the media, 
Williams’s own scholarly and critical 
target, he is invariably prefixed by the 
cloudy adjective "Marxist” and is 
casually regarded as a radical stalwart 
within the troubled Cambridge En- 
glish faculty. 

But there art difficulties even with 


Peter Scott assesses the life and 
work of Raymond Williams 
and his belief in the 
compatability of culture and equality 

the Hereford might-have-been de- WEA classes. Immediately after Cam- 


the Hereford might-have-been de- 
monstrated half a century ago and his 
comfortable incorporation in English 
society, and especially in Cambridge, 
has continued to demonstrate. Yet his 
calm and decent childhood in Wales 
distinguished him sharply from other 
postwar intellectuals he was to encoun- 
ter in and around the new left. Many 
were the radicalized heirs of a declin- 
ing Victorian sendee middle class or the- 
awkward scholarship boys, the upward 
exiles of the English working class. 

His experience was different. His 
father was a railway signalman and a 
socialist. But the urban proletariat was 
far away and a gentler tradition of rural 
radicalism near at hand. In his later 
book The Country and the City, some 
have heard faint echoes of a sen- 
timentality, or at any rate an unusual 
sensitivity, about the country, how- 
ever categorically such feeling? are de- 
nied in the book's formal argument. 
Corrosive class relations that cor- 
* runted many of his English contempor- 
aries were diluted by the quiet 
nationalism of a small beleaguered 
people. As a result Williams can never 
remember education “being seen as a 
problem, as not for people like us” in 


these unperceptivc stereotypes. The i 
founding fathers of the new left were 
designated retrospectively as was the 
movement itself. They and it can only 
be properly understood in terms of a 
double reaction against the rigid and 
arid Marxism imprisoned within the 
orthodox Communism of the 1930s 
and 1940s and its intellectual counter- 
point chilly conservatism in the Eliot- 
Leavis mould. 

Williams may be a Marxist - but in 
the more flexible and humanistic tradi- 
tion of the voting idealistic Marx still 
deeply indebted to Hegel and in the 

E century of Cramscl and 
. The label “cultural material- 
ism" that is normally pinned to him 
requires a devaluation of the primacy 
of economic relationships in forming 
society that orthodox Marxism can 
barely tolerate. 

His rule in successive Cambridge 
controversies has also always been 
more subtle than allowed for in head- 
line accounts. However subversive or 
progressive his own intellectual posi- 
tions and preoccupations may nave 
been in' terms of the assumed ortho- 
doxy of the English faculty he has 
never h»t a respect that is far more 
than grudging for the traditional scho- . 
lariy excellence of Iris colleagues in 
English literature. That respect has 
been largely reciprocated with tho 
paradoxical result that Williams a 
red-blooded radical, has remained 
within that invisible circle of belong- 
ing, Leavis by sortie inevitable paradox 
was pushed outside. ‘ 

But Raymond Williams can prob- 
ably never be entirely understood in 
tneiq •. fofeshorteneo perspectives. 
Sag® of the left, doyen of cultural 
studies he ra&y be but there is much 
more. The sustained antipjiony to 
knot and Leavis remains the key. The 
questions that Williams addresses in 
{J 1 ® earliest and still most . famous 
“oka, Culture and Society en&'The 
Long. Revolution, concern th Q P ros_ 
P«ts for culture, in the.senses both of 
m gh art and fflif entire civilization, in 
mast society. They are thesarile ques- 
r -'» M. in tqe 19 th century by 
■ wrjdge, Carlyle aqd Arnold when 
.-'W: struggled -to ; define, 1 adapt 
and protect culture In the, face of 
.oeniocracy.And ■industrialism. It Js in 
“ur . grand intellectual descent that 

WjHiams must-be judMdTT - 
/He was born- iq 1921 in that other 
«>rder country, betweeri Wales and. 
cnglapd j which he later celebrated In a 
novel wit hthat title. He .went to the 
Vjflage school where , the -headmaster 
jety conscious of his Welshriess - 
M have gbhe either, weVi it waS 
tight on the border” . from Oiere he 
went-, ; to . Abergavenny grammar 
scqooi . although in apparent conflrmi- 
. ,ti°n.of that ambivalence of the border 
PO 1 parents had also tonsidertd send- 
,n ^fe ^ Hertford Cathedral school, 
v-WilllamS's Welshness hasj marked 
.qrot in many :wgys. it was :,pever of 
. . : jwjrtcecpnt^e andexclusive patfonai- 
Tbe bor der: was for tod close, as 


sharp contrast to the experience of the wish Working 
English working class. Even more have had in 


bridge in fact he began to write a novel 
which many years and versions later 
was to be published as Border Country. 

But instead he was offered a job as 
an Oxford extramural tutor in English, 
which seemed to offer a very similar 
kind of life but with better pay. He 
accepted and spent the rest of the 
1940s nnd the 1950s in Hastings. 
Looking back he remembers his years 
as an extramural tutor as “pure and 
bleak - pure in the sense that you were ■ 
able to set your own questions, bleak 
because of the relative lack of intellec- 
tual exchange with.colleagucs". But he 
is glad that he did not plunge straight 
into the academic mainstream of En- 
glish when he left Cambridge. 

In fact the 14 years of independence 
and isolation were crucial for Wil- 
liams. Culture and Scoiety , a book that 
it is difficult to imagine being written in 
Cambridge, was published and The 
Long Revolution largely written dur- 
ing this Hastings period. Both, espe- 
cially the former, are examples of that 
small number of books published be- 
tween 1955 and 1965 - Richard Hog- 
gart’s 77ie Uses of Literacy and Edward 
Thompson's The Making of the En- 
glish Working Class are others -which 
have had immense influence over 


surprisingly perhaps when he moved 


from Abergavenny to Trinity in the 
autumn of 1939 he remembers no class 
difficulty in this the most mandarin of 
Cambridge colleges. 

Williams experienced two Cam- 
bridges. The first, from 1939 to 1941, 
was the after-flame of Thirties Cam- 
bridge, snobbish, hedonistic, subver- 
sive, decadent. This Cambridge he 
observed disapprovingly but without 
rancour from within his sub-culture of 
rugby, Wales, and left politics. The 
second Cambridge to which he re- 
turned in 1945 after three years as un 
anti-tank officer was very different, 
austere, anxious, serious and hard- 
working- “I suppose the good life had 
not had time to reconstitute itself - 
and presided over for English students 
nt any race by an angry new icon F. R. 
Leavis. , 

For Williams it was a crucial trans- 


shaping the intellectual agenda of the 
years that followed. All were products 
of the extramural world. 

Yet Culture and Society is far from 
being the work of an amateur scholar 
at the populist frontier. It is an intense- 
ly academic book that received conspi- 
cuously favourable reviews. Today it is 
on hundreds of undergraduate reading 
lists and piled high in book shops. Its 
acceptability, in academic as much as 
modish intellectual circles, may help to 
explain Williams's frictionless return to 
Cambridge in 1961 ns lecturer in 
English and Fellow of Jesus and his 
untroubled ascent up through the 
English faculty to the chair of drama 
from which he retired two years ago.; : 
Hoggart and Thqmpson'did not have It 

fa Culture and Society Williams tried 
to assimilate two very different uses of 
the word “culture", the high art and 

• - i i j bn liturflni m- 
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an extension of his Abergavenny sixth 
form. His unfocused ambition was to 
be some kind of writer. Back in 
Cambridge in 1945 he discovered an 
inteilectual intensity that had not been 
there before. He encountered Leavis, 
Eliot, all the issues which have en- 
caged him ever since. "Cambridge had 
become less like a school, more like a 
university.” 


To suggest that Williams ever came 
close to being a Leavisite is plainly 
misleading. But briefly in these post- 
war years he was_infiuenced. better 


Marxist mould. The Long Revolution 
was like a sandwich, a middle layer of 
solid sociological description of diffe- 
rent aspects of the media, language 
and literature between outer layers or 
more explicit ideological speculation. 

Yet Williams's approach and conclu- 
sions were heterodox, especially in the 
late 1950s when Marxism was only 
slowly being distinguished from the 
Marxism-Leninism of orthodox Com- 
munism. First . a fairiv superficial com- 
plaint, the form of Culture and Society 
placed an emphasis on individuals thnt 
. tended to diminish the significance of 
' ffieir sodal environment, -aitnougn /we, 
■ Long. Revolution relied more heavily 
on a. generalized analysis of which 
Marxism could approve. 


mmm sssspb 

not as committed to _ l he_black angy htoja h deeply radical book, is 


not as comnmicu. ----- - - p^. - ^ niys B deep y rapicai doox.m 
conservatism that later cowumtd hTm. " IM % 

Instead his intellectual intensity araument of 1945 with Leavis 

seemed to match the new intensity of fi i ^ t ^ jlUams mBy have believed 

postwar Cambridge. Flint's that Eliot was asking the right ques- 

Y/i Ilia ms’s crisis book was Eliot s that n » doubt tha t the 

Notes towards a Definition of Culture. j^nS. ^ offered frert wrong* 

Reading it he realized he g? S <md Society was an ntteiPg 

had come to. thinking in that way .pt M ««« g liot -f s own terms qf 

culture as . a «a«».v.P r ^ l °UL ft a ui SiSSre to reach an opposite conclusion 


anthropologists, sociologists and 
others. His method was to investigate 
the origins of the keywords of the 
20th century - industry, democracy, 
class, art and culture itself - which 
locked these two different conceptions 
together. This investigation took the 
fonn of a discussion othow successive 
19th and 20th century writers engaged 
these issues, starting with Burke and 
Coleridge and ending with Leavis and 

H Some would say that Culture and 
Society has led a double life. At one 
level It is- a descriptive book that is 
scrupulously even-handed, as fair to 
Southey as to Owen, to Leavis os to 
Tawney. In part this reflected WU- 
lianis’s deliberate intention to under- 
stand the competition of culture and 
society frop r within the pqstaonqf Ws 

oppoiierits who believed that any re: 
solution of this tension could only be 

achieved by imposing a severely 
hierarchical order. 1 . v 
Yet It is also a deeply rata®! k°°M 
powerful contribution to that un 
finished argument of with Leavis 
and Eliot. Williams may _have ibeiieved 
that Eliot was asking the right qucs- 


' . vulnerable c 

shares in a freer society, cu '^ ina ^i g ' . Se CTitiK/it was Ashsttaed ftolcnuc in 

®±tSf.aSS ! '**■ in 

search^ of 'his owh alternative- tans ; n M s S se ?B5h were steeped in 
revolution. -H was. tta.^lmplcrt'-.. •. .u preoccupation^ Marjdsm and 
. moral imperatives that is the key to, hi? -^^^fificailt additions to the 

• later life and work. , _ r nB w left cflnon. Ln . Culture artd Society 

. But 12 years were to pass before 1950 ^ jmd the 

• Williams produced bis ®Pf subiect ' t\ : the relationship between 

tsaSosSP)&. 

sfeiaitiffigsss S'-™.-*—-*" 


a scarce, prpcious auu ‘X r bppasit? conclusion 

jssaSss®- Kgr£p S A,of« 

t, But by.spelMng Put ih« ?SSSBl,T!S« aWailwIy^ W™ 


revolution. «, a* 


SjE,-" ,he relationship l. betwnfn . 
cullure ind ideafti ahcl Aer.matenji- 

Speriencft or iiidilstrialism and demp- 

cra%- w“re straight from the classiciri. 


tion of the socio-economic base. He is 
prepared to plead half-guilty, He 
argues lhat society can be changed 
through cultural consciousness as well 
as through politics and ecopomics. and 
that themterplay between the two is of 
extraordinary subtlety. f. ut . l3 Jg Ju- 
ral materialism with which WilUams 
has been labelled he regards as au- 
thorically materialist because It ex- 
plores the social forms of culture, 
while the conventional Marxist dicho- 
tomy between socio-economic base 
and cultural and ideological super- 
structure is naive, idealist, and pnilis- 

tm For this latter approach devalues- 
ideas and culture. 'But by consigning 
them to the status, of secondary and 
dependent! phenomena It discourages 
:any seridus Inquiry and inhibits the 
jtskiog of serious questions. In the 
1980s when the young Mart has been 
reclaimed and the.workof Goldmann, 
.Lukdcs ' and Ihe Frankfurt circle 
' broadcast such points seem obvious 
and almost banal. But Williams was in 
at the slaii of two intellectual move- 
; merits of great significance, the disen- 
gagement of Marxist thought in Britain 
.from the dead hand of orthodox 
Communism and the growth of cultu- 
■' r al studies not so much as an indepen- 
dent discipline but as a wave of new 
preoccupations and perspectives that 
'.washed over' most humanities and 
’ social sciences In the 1960s and 1970s. 

Williams’s own work is best Seen in 
terms of this diffusion bf.neilv perspec- 
tives. Despite hi* admiration for the 
1 way in which English at Cambridge has 
been reorganized on a much more 

S rofesskmol basis since lie arrived at 
esus in the early 1960s, he believes 
: thpt there, was little parallel question- 
ing of the ideological underpinnirigs of 
-the discipline. Much of the work that 
j interests him has taken place outside 
. the English faculty. His own position 
first as reader and then as professor of 


drama was always close to the faculty s 
margin, although he played a central 
and radical role in the successive 
controversies that rocked Cambridge 
English. 

Although nearly everyone concedes 
Williams’s exceptional personal 
magnetism both directly as a teacher 
and less directly as an inspirer of 
broader intellectual excitement, some 
critics have found his later books less 
satisfactory than Culture and Society. 
For a few the disappointment started 
with The Long Revolution 1 , the right 
found it too polemical and the left 
asked "what revolution?", But later 
books Have come under sharpdr critic- 
al fire, Keywords, subtitled a vocabul- 
ary of culture and society and published 
in 1976. was dismissed by. some as an 
' inteliectuajoid ppt-bpiler, while Wil- 
liams's most recent book Towards 
2000'. a soft of revision ot.The Long 
Revolution, published two years ago,. 
' has been stigmatized os pessimistic, 
even revisionist. ' . ; L 

Some of these criticisms miss tne 


ina — * ~ « — — - _ 

study of drama from Ibsen to Brecht or 
of the English novo! from Dickens to 
Lawrence. Inside the prophet of cultu- 
ral materialism there is a small hard 
core of respect for, and skill in, older 
forms of literary cricitism. As for his 
politics and his pessimism these have 
been explored at length in articles and 
Inlerviews in Atew Left Review. ■ 
Williams admits that like so many of 
the immediate postwar generation he 
had a monolincar view of society and 
progress but denies that he has ever 
succumbed to pessimism, even in Mrs 
Thatcher’s beleaguered Britain. His 
aim remains to combine the social Idea 
with democratic diversity. What 
apprehension he feels is as -much 
intellectual as political, that because 
peripheral areas of inquiry arc now 
' being abandoned to concentrate on the 
core in so many disciplines the defini- 
tions of orthodoxy is now of crucial 
importance. It is hero that diversity 
may be denied. 

Ilaymond WlUams’s life and work 
hnve both been dedicated to a simple 
purpose. It has been to establish at 
least a rhetorical alternative to the . 
bleak determinist pessimism of Eliot 
and Leavis, their conviction that tfue 
' culture could only thrive in a hierarchy 
. that denied the possibility of social 
; justice. Maybe this alternative, a cul- 
ture' of the people, has not been 
articulated with unambiguous success. 

. But the work, of Williams aqd others 
. lj as donfi enough to create a little space 
In which hopeful doubts can grow 
about the inevitability of a' cramped 
closed cold-war culture. A new agenda 
for a democratic culture may still not 
have been firmly established but. Wil- 
liams's ahliphony to Eliot is among its 
must important sources. 
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Assessing the assessors 


IT1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.3.85 


Since September 1983 for the universities, 
and April 1984 for the public sector, two 
inquiries, separate but complementary, 
have been examining the maintenance 
and improvement of academic standards. 

PntU tUn r>~. IJ_ I *t. r • ■ 


Science. NGAIO CREQUER and KAREN 
GOLD look at the background, what they 
have done so far and what issues remain to 
be decided. 

Committee chairman Professor Philiu 

D.-.. un U. I P- v r . . ‘ 




aim mipiuvcmenu or acaoemjc standards. committee chairman Professor Philip 
Both the Reynolds and the Lindop Reynolds and Sir Norman Lindop are 
committees were set up because of con- pictured left and right, 
cern expressed by Sir Keith Joseph, Professor Maurice Craft looks at the 
secretary of State for Education and issues on page 16. 



Hnes the needio adapt old institutions 
to deal with , new and ever more 
'mtodIm decisions. 

™ Nuclear power places the greatest 
(strain on exisung British^decision- 


S,r^ r / el : hJOSC [l h e^ Crc * a 7^ Und er Lo rd Flowc rs , .hen chan - 

t ‘*l , . cali y n Science asked man. the CVCP needed no second 

mainfa ned s!andnr f l?° k " f ,OW lhcy b,ddin § nnd Reynolds was established, 
Sir , t0 sru , dy universities’ methods and 

tn Hip ffrlii!? Sir Keith wrote procedures for maintaining and inoni- 
mJw ni 8 ,v . in 8 guidance on a ton ng academic quality ano standards 
JUIJijf r °i 4 ues J ,ons relating to the The remit includes teaching and rc- 
naturc and long-term development of search at undergraduate and nost- 
the university system. The 1>GC had gradunic level p0St 

asked him for his views in the hope thnr The committee has worked apaincm 

.ion S " ? S t Z he «r«Udc q nS: “ISriSfSi 

!" h “ Icllcrof SeprembcrT Sir Kcilh with ^!3S£™JSd S aSSSSf 

ppsisl SjSSS 


.... uk'iu >.iiukniiuii - iiitiuuing me 
Ixvcrhiilmc study - which had been 
published, 'it is particularly important 
that the nature of the committee's 
consultations should require universi- 
ties to undertake n realistic internal 
assessment of their own potential for 
future development and of the means 
by which standards are to be main- 


itself to the most controversial ques- 
tion, whether students or researchers 
should be able to appeal against judge- 
ments on academic rather than mere 
procedural grounds. 

It is from this murky area that many 
to the disputes have come that have 
ended in protracted cases before the 
Privy Council. The question arises of 
who assesses the assessor. 

likely t0 be set before 
the CVCP in June, and the next one at 
nn early autumn meeting. Professor 
Reynolds then intends to write an 
overview" report and all the papers 

Will have hpf»n rouicoW >„ 


will have been revised to take aSm !— - e T ""* the restrictions on ambi- 
of universities' comments, by the end <?« H? XU IL"™?!! 1 .?.! *? m ’ 


vokc changes at some universities. 

Tlie committee intends to produce 
two more reports, on postgraduate 
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of universities comments, by the end 
of the year. 

The whole package. Reynolds plus 
reports, will finally be reaay for Gov- 
ernment and public consumption in 
February 1986. 


It must be strict, it must be acceptable, are workinn nrnnnrh, 
and it must be cheap. That was the tora ™Sf 5*S* 
underlying blueprint Sir Keith Joseph Cost: Is it wo^tKe rim?^ 
gave the Lindop committee in asking foyo/ml" Hme ***** 

for a new system of degree validation. Shared resnunslhliiiv. un. • 

It is impossible of course. Any strict SffS3SSi!S2SS t V 
svstem - one that mokes sure all really worth if? The iSfffiJ®*®' 
degrees are identical in standards, nal examincra S a »'° D,lto 
checks on student entry qualifications involved. Who eraoreslffs “SS 
and course content for Marxist bias - presented assessed 
rannot be cheap. Any acceptable sys- Cain need a^dfai?^? ™*' 
tem - acceptable to the growing press- Proper distinctions' in whirh 

fZszsEsssssskjz srrwsfSS 


•w* • • posigranuate February 1986. 

Bringing outsiders inside Ultim ate 


The external examiner system for first 
degree and (aught master's courses 

T h f produced by Reynolds, 

m April 1984, wasa code of practice on 
the external examiner systam. This 
area was chosen because of the critical 
ro i5.- , sys,em in ensuring compa- 
rability of standards in the universities, 
and the fair assessment and classifica- 
tion of students. 

degrees, arbitrate on problem cases, 
ana comment on course content ba- 
lance and structure of degree schemes 
and on assessment procedures 
No degree should be awarded with- 
out participation by at least one exter- 
nal examiner who should be a full 
member of the examiners 1 board. 
•7* (crnals-ihbuld be normally, but 


member of the inviting department is ... 
serving as an examiner. There should DOWPT 
be a lapse of at least three years before A TV 

b^c m ^Zs {SlaSt ^ invitCd t0 Extemai ^vo'vemem in the mainte- 

Externals should be present . at all Sard? m ° nit0rmg of academic 
examiners meetings where significant . 

decisions are ta£n. They 8 shSld TSi ffiSiEIJ'S"* 11 " N ® ve , mber 
approve all draft examination papers, thc ra "8« of existing 
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become externals. 

Externals should be present at all 
examiners meetings where significant 
decisions are taken. They should 
approve all draft examination papers, 
and may in some cases set questions or 
complete papers. 

that the department should send a 

?S.n P rinci Pj es guiding selec- 

tion should be agreed in advance. An 
external should have (he right to access 
to any work that contributes to the 
assessment. 

h^Tparticuiarly infiuen, • 

1 Bkt33. d 5? B, S? 8 mark. 

externals should be encouraged to 
comment on assessment procedures 
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practices and proposed minor exten- 
sions of some of these. It said that 


So from the start the committee was 
bound to come up with several sys- 
tems, not just one. In fact within a 
month of being established it has 
whittled down its remit to deal with 
just those two areas of rigour and 
freedom: what is the best way of 
validating degrees, and how do you 
differentiate between institutions, it 
asked. 

But in its report there are likely to be 
answers to most if not all the nine 
points Sir Keith raised in setting up thc 
committee, and which Us members 
nave discussed in their evidence ses- 
sions and visits. 

The issues are:'- 

Standards: how much of the responsi- 
bility for sustaining academic stan- 
dards Is contained in validation, and 


Proper distinctions: in which infol 
lions can there be confidence liafo 
can do the job of validation d 
maintaining standards themseha? 
Comparability: without a natiojdi 
stitution, how do you make m 
everyone's degrees are equal? bfa 
necessary? How do you mafa sc 
degrees are of equal worth in dffitw 
subjects - the reasonableness ofasa 
sing fine an degrees and dlvidhyiki 
into classes is known to haveocopit 
the committee’s minds. 
Innovation: CN A A’s opponents ijh 
its bureaucracy holds them bad ha 
running thc courses the wants at 
needs. Is It true and could i k 
overcome? 

Courao and Institution: what (i dv 
relationship between v£Jaife( 


not exclusively, at professional^ level 1 andkfSnmJ 1 a l s - e5sme,lt P r °«dures 
. and no indivjSj.nl. (Lmd hog more " eSSnM.1 ‘“ b t ect * 

An external should not be appointed ' ’ 

■from a umveiiiiy dnpnttmenl^hote . ' SmTl 

Postgraduatetraining and research 


while BTfflmnl lmrnlnrni......l I r " vuiunnitu HI ViUlOBIlOn, 000 

' «iWS4*0ftW^validBtion of a proposed 
■ n0WM . legitimate in- course relate to it once it is running? 
west by the community and govern- Validating the validators: who makes 

SUre thC arran8CmentS fur va,idati «n 

It mentions four areas in particu- The friendly ; 

a wh ^ d,ere are outside checks:- J 

by P f ofesional exter- T1 ?ose members of the Lindop commit- 

OL&S* r, wh *re professional tee who had hardly sot HoSdc a 
p2Wi‘l grtML.~ n,p »« ffom “"'voniiy before W summer have 
h ? 0WD exatas or nnd some pleasant surprises. Tlic best 
W reinenlfi * ! " rome K 1 ■yredmlcs, O no said with a note o[ 

cases accreditation is mandatory. : . iai P f stiJp^se. wore as good ns a 

4 Accreditation Involves details re* 8 " 

«ew or curricula and assessment of „ ■ e ‘® mm «ttee has had a friendly 
ffio suitability of the training to fit JSSIffS, 10 ^ 08C i Wnnt,n ^ lo S€0 It : ns 

Bft£L5 Phonal practice! raken o P raf S .°l Written r ev,denco ' It h ^ 
The : process Is often helnfol nn a !_ n . on V evidence from at least 30 


courses and ■agreeing, an Instittai | 
fitness to run them? Is bwtituW ? 
valjdation ncccssniy even if oh L 
validation is not? Or vice vciul |. 
Students qualifications: howdoi6 r 
dating bodies arid lnstifWionsch«t« , 
student entrants’ qualification A« *>■ 
there too many "poor achievers"* [■ 
alleged at North London Polytecta! 


The friendly approach 

tae°whc^ had ' 'hardlv^V c 9 , ? l 7 1 ^ t ‘ but °* so d,c work of some vdkhAl 

' KStyX&y a unlycrsitics, and of Fte _ 


• i . . _ W iuut ours nn n 

gff; before last summer have 
^S,f° I 2 e f ,easant SUI P rises - Tire best 
K‘ yte J n '«. ano snit l with a note or 
faint surprise, wore as good ns a 
university. 6 a 

committee has had a friendly 
approach to thrum umn<fn> • >. - 


uiuvursiiius, nuu ui d tw- 
it will advise a division bclweei 
institutions, probably into three htt 
with the top tfor receiving bw 
freedom ns universities withiaW 
restrictions of a more developed 
mil examiner system nnd the wfl* 


8 k is only one of a senes of issues wmen 
i create similar problems, from coal- 
i mining in the Vale of Belvoir to airport 
siting. More and more the problem for 

■ Mvemmenl is not reaching the “right 
[ aecision" but making a decision that 

will be accepted - the issue is not 
! necessity but legitimacy. 

Sizewell is only the ateat, and 
hiaiaest. attempt to deal with this and 
■ , ^ end of the inquiry proper last week 
iii only a stage in the process. 

. Between now and the end ot tms 
war, when Sir Frank Layfield will 
§£ produce his inquiry report for mims- 
lien, the Central Electricity Generat- 
i big Board and any objectors not too 
l exhausted to care will be jockeying for 
position, hoping for a parliamentary 
. debate. At the same time. Professor 
O’Riordan and two colleagues at East 
Anglia will be working on their own 
j . appraisal - an Inquiry into the inquiry. 

■ The Economic and Social Research 
Council-funded study of the Sizewell 
exercise will feed into the separate 

- debate on how such inquiries work and 

* how they have evolved since the earlier 
Windscale inquiry into nuclear fuel 
reprocessing, a marathon in its time 

' but at 100 days mere limbering-up 
compared with Sizewell. 

Tun O’Riordan and his collabor- 
ators, Dr Ray Kemp, a political scien- 
tist, and Michael Purdue, a planning 
lawyer, are concerned with the process 
or Sizewell, not the decision. At least, 

1 neither Kemp or O’Riardan are keen 

• to be drawn on their own views about 
the merits of pressurized water nuclear ■ 
reactors versus energy conservation, 
fore.rampJe. But. they will be watching 
keenly to see how Layfield frames his 
report. “Our final account depends 
critically on the Inspector's interpreta- 
tion,'' says O’Rioraon. 

Even with Layfleld’s verdict to 
. hand, (bough, ana a resolution not to 
gel bogged down in detailed argu- 
ments about uranium mining in Nami- 
bia or the integrity of nuclear reactor 
pressure vessels, appraising the In- 
quiry's 340 days of testimony and 5 ,500 

- documents is a formidable undertak- 
4 , jng. The East Anglia team had to apply 

for an extension of their grant as the 
.inquiry dragged on and Kemp alone 
‘ has been to the hearing over 100 times . 



Protestors to Slzewell’s second nuclear power station maintained opposition throughout the hearing 


Analysis of a power struggle 

Jon Turney on an appraisal of the Sizewell inquiry 


The complexity is as daunting as thc 
sheer scale. Ray Kemp points out that 
the nature of the arguments they are 
looking at it itself a function of the 
inquiry. “For instance, if the CEGB 
are making a very complex argument 
about negative net costs, we nave to 
understand the importance of the 
different variables in the economic 
argument, and the way in which the 
inquiry investigated those variables." 

' Jhe ESRC project does have three 
touchstones to guide the investigators 
through the inquiry maze. TJiey were 
conveniently supplied by the Govern- 
ment's repeated commitment to make 
the inquiry “full, fair and thorough". 
This legalistc equivalent of “liberty, 
equality and fraternity” is the same as 
the more evocative slogan in one way. 
the three elements conflict. 

It will be hard to fault a sixteen 
million word inquiry on fullness or 
thoroughness. As Lord Sitae, the 
CEGB s lead counsel put it in his 
closing submission: “The opportunity 
was there to pursue almost any point 
under the sun which anyone wanted to 
raise." But Tim O'Riordan is already 
clear a very detailed inquiry need not 
be a fair one. Silsoe addressed the 
point dismissively, saying that it was 
true the volume of material was a 
problem. "But in truth it embarrasses 
chiefly the party jvho objects but does 
not know why. .. 


Some of the novel features of 
Sizewell are also designed to make the 
proceedings fairer. Important innova- 
tions arc ine adoption of an investiga- 
tory style, with Layfield calling witnes- 
ses on his own initiative, and the 
crucial decision to appoint a counsel to 
the inquiry. 

Ray Kemp comes back again and 
again to the role played by the inquiry 
counsel, Mr Henry Brooke, in bring- 
ing out new information, and diluting 
the adversarial flavour of the proceed- 
ings by cross-examining on behalf of 
'the Inquiry itself. Critics say that thc 
doggedness of Brooke's examination 
made the inquiry much longer. 

But the imbalance between the 
CEGB and the objectors has still been 
so great that fairness is in question, the 
East Anglia researchers believe. The 
Government decided early there 
-would be no public funding for oppo- 
nents of the proposal,- arguing that thd 
•• CEGB and the Nuclear Installations 
Inspectorate represented the public 
interest. ■ 

Although there has been extensive 
support in kind ftom the CEGB, which 
is paying for the inquiry itself and the 
inquiry counsel, and providing free 
transcripts, the objectors themselves 
only spent a few hundred thousand 
pounds compared to the £5-20 million 
estimated as the CEGB's costs-. , 

To make life more difficult for the 


objectors, the CEGB’s case hns 
changed during the inquiry. This was 
not surprising when tnc proceedings 
were so long, and the questions so 
cdmolcx . particularly as the complete 


complex, particularly as tnc complete 
safety case for the Nuclear Installa- 
tions Inspectorate was not ready when 
the inquiry started. But major new 
inputs from detailed models or econo- 
mic projection or studies of radioactive 
waste products in the environment 
have been extremely difficult for oppo- 
nents to unpack. 

In spite of this, Kemp and O'Rior- 
dan arc generally defenders of the 
inquiry, both as a worthwhile invest- 
ment and a stage on thc way to making 
a better attempt at a fair discussion 
next time. After interviewing nil the 
key actors except Layfield. who comes' 
later . they have found that lYicy tend to 
take the ‘inquiry line", explaining how 
it looks to the many different groups 
involved; - ; . ■’ .••• 

They will make; recommendations 
for : improvements in the' conduct of 
future oig inquiries, which O’Riordan 
• believes are bound to come. Likely 
candidates could include a future nuc-' 
lear ' reactor proposal, radioactive 
waste disposal and {he possible Severn 
Barrage tidal power projectj Outside 
energy-related Issues, the Channel 
Tunnel would be an investment on a 
similar scale with huge planning im- 
plications. 


Each of these would demand a 
different format, but present indica- 
tions are that thc Government may 
have different ideas about thc evolu- 
tion of such inquiries from the 
academics. For example, future nuc- 
lear power station inquiries are likely 
to be site-specific, thus excludingmany 
of the economic and policy questions 
raised at Sizewell. 

Thc Government's views, not neces- 
sarily all pointing the same way, are a 
primary concern of the East Anglia 
group in their other main aim, to 
examine the wider political context of 
the inquiry. Sizewell, of all inquiries, 
has been special because it turns on a 
decision which will lead directly to 
further large investments in nuclear 
power, anu will narrow the scope for 
other investments in energy supply. 

This, of course, is why the proposal 
is so controversial. And it is thc reason 
for examining thc political context 
closely, from the miners’ strike to 
international relations. 

The investigatoiy style adopted in 
Layficld’s Inquiry has shed new light 
on n vast range of issues in energy 
policy nnd beyond. Yet thc inquiry 
remains purely advisory. This raises 
the possibility that innovations in the 
inquiry procedure, designed to en- 
hance what Kemp and O Riordan call 
thc “internal Legitmacy” of thc hear- 
ings. will raise unrealizable expecta- 
tions about thc Government’s treat- 
ment of Layfield’s report - affecting 
thc “external legitimacy" of the whole 
decision apparatus. 

Of course, much will depend on 
exactly what Layfield says. In the 
meantime, nil the parties will count the 
cost oF the inquiry in different ways. 

For thc CEGB. it has meant a 
• two-year delay in storting lo build the 
reactor, if it goes ahead - though the 
ESRC researchers argue this is com- 
pensated by the large sums saved 
through Improvements in design and 
licensing procedures stemming from 
thc inquiry. For the Government, it 
will have been worthwhile if the in- 



will have been worthwhile if the in- 
quiry can be used to trigger a green 
light for construction without raising 
further protests. When thc stakes arc 
so high, the few tens of thousands of 
pounds invested in the East Anglia 
project seem a positive bargain aside 
the full inquiry costs and tire billions of 
pounds projected for thc total nuclear 
programme. 

Thc researchers have as good a 
.chance as anyone can of standing 
slightly, on one side and analysing the 
' . entire process. With the Ecology Party 
already 'speaking of considering non- 
violent civil disobedience if the verdict 
goes in favour of Sizewell, the final 
'report from East Anglia will be widely 
read when it appears In the:wake of 
Layfield’s own analysis. As Dr Brian 
Wynne of Lancaster University wrote 
'in his earlier study of the Windscale 
inquiry: “At stake in thq nuclear issue 
is not just the fate of specific govern- 
ments, but governability as such." 


SftEHE** 1 ’- in {? nuar y 1*85. a code 
tIJSSa covering admission for 
• cholce of research 

{PPj®* supervision and final examina- 

should be taken 
of whether die candidate is properly 
qualified for the Work, whetherthe 
programme is capable to be studied at 
the necessary depth, whether it can be 
. completed in time, whther resources 
and supervision are available; • 
Choker research topic. Should be 
made in consultation between student 
Qnd supervisor, ithnnoh in mum, — ■ 
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Sap the inadequate -- wtan .«* vtai, 

Hve ?n S, r«‘ ent shou i? take the , The y have a two-way advisory ceUoraan^ WndoK^f h!!n‘ C ? 1£U1 ‘ 
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ine .process Is often helpfoi and 
productive but if applied riddlv it 
can Inhibit .Innovation, nf* 


approa^ tp those wantino in J. r i» y " tl1 examiner system and the | ■ hasb« n to^^^^i()5time7 nit know why ^ To maxe are more ™ ^ , - . , ^ 

S&SBS-AEK Wiui amNorris talks to an American academic who is trying to find an acceptable way of 


taken oral evidence 1 hut lhcro *01 legislation ne«W| 

organizations and indiriduals Indud n,kw , thosc lnst, ™ S 10 * * 
mg polytechnic and colliSSfc °^. do e« cs : . ... 


Univereity Grants Committee sub- 
ject subcommittees - these are “re- 


ing polytechnic and Jge prii clpnl^ 
organizations, trades u,ifon?, n ^"n- 
“f posting changes In name 

Po?vtMhil£ " SUC V 0S ^smouth 
r'oiy technic - even though such de- 
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v«wre or researen topic. Should bo tp xubmi^ K , , uctlue wn en . “^^““' work. and to depart, a, ^.gave evidence. 
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mwii uugrees. , , ■ 

Other institutions will ha« : pw* 
freedom than now fromCNAA^KD 
and visits, but will still «wBrd W 
degrees by accreditation, gf^. 
througli quinquennial reviews.* 
lower groups of institutions wy * 
more closely monitored by CKW| 
but even hero the 
recommend changes to 
bureaucracy and make iw. 
concentrate more on jeaduDS ® 
what actually huppens in 
than on institutional stnictuws. - x 

The committee Is Mpcctedio „ ; 
once more, after which its . 
go to Si r Keith Joseph, who isejp^ 


on to the right track 


While Mrs Thatcher was in Washing- 1 
ton recently |. wining and dining at the 
White House, the University of Mary-’ 
land a few miles down the road was 
[D[ in 8 lo sort out one of her more 
intractable problems: i the' Falkland* 

CTlttC ITnt.n__U I l 1 i. 
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due 'in tne summer. 
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wtween Argentinian arid British pollt- . 
nans Bnd academics. in a bid to find • 
wmiiipn ground which! might lead to . 
rarmal negotiations. 

. 2™ Wrte; Minister knew df the- 
talks. Whether she approved of them 
s not known — Mrs Thatcher 
«me and went Without acknowledging 
®"*tenca . For- the man behlrig the 
Dr Edward Azar; this was . 
“ejlnet ■ a auprise : nor a disappoint. . 
tant Afk r 16 years of studying -the 

world s conflicts, and four of trying to. 
ao spmcthlhg about them, Df Azar is 
“sed to such things. ^7 

®ged holds the chair of", 
political science at Maryland Unlvcrsi- 
. J y director or its ceritre 'for 


the conflict you will never make it, ' he 
sBld. “You will make it for a while, and 
then it breaks up again. We have 
discovered that the most effectiye way 
is pre-negotiation* by non-officials to 
explore needs, Values, emotions. :Uie . 
political entrapments of fhe confllet. 
•When the centre wa* established 

four years ago, Dr Azar and. bis 
colleagues, looked at the 60 or more 
conflirts around thewordand decided 
to pick two for special attention. They 
were not eas^ options: the falklands, 
-.S: Lebanon. Dr Azar would be the 
first m adminhathhMhigvc menuIn 
either case have not been exactly 

■ ^The* first Falkiands meeting took 
■blare on the Maryland campus . in 
Sary 1983, On the ^Argentinian 

side were a group 

parlianientnnanS^-^he British swit/a_ 


council on foreign relations, and the 

• two bodies organized a second Mary- 
land meeting In April 1984, ihn, time 
with a slightly higher-ranking delcga- 
tion from the Argentinians. ' 

'“The results ofthe second meeting 
were. interesting,’* Dr Azar said. “The 
discussions 'highlighted the two main 
problems, and also their psychological 
base. On the British side It was the 
- issue of normalization, and for the 
Argentinians - the .question of 

• sovereignty.. ■ 

“The Argentinians and British bold ■ 

expressed attitudes which we thouatit 
were fat: more' fundamental' than, the-; 
islands: They had to do with cultural 
conflict. The British werenol going to 


conflict. The British 
be pushed around jby a third rare 
power, and the Argentinians were not 
ming to accept the nollop Jhnt they 
were amply third-rate. We alro disco- 
vertd thif the interesteofthe Falklan- 


S==8»«f; 


5Sgw;'.ttd ! -io s6M strife by the' 
aeceptiVely simple method pf getting 
the parties, to, talk to dach other, ' The 
if /.'he saypjvja to- keep the debislon- 1 
hikers aw^y from.th^ process in- tlfe 

found- from the many -•■ -- - 

ssaw 


SSSa^a-ws; 
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. obstacle ; if there wort to tje ia sojudop 
,to the problems between hem. , 
■ !»We xept asking question^, why? 
and hQW? because we cOujd afford the 
luxury of doing that. We were. not 
official negotiators; - there wctU no 
punishments if we failed. -We could Uft 
dismissed : ■ as . professors, plnyitig 
Slid B'vl thp^resqiis. were very . 
good, becauW they agreed lo an 
exchange of Visits ancMo a third 
Sing at whiph we would discuss iri . 
detail the issues. of normalization .and 

: S °Udffird meeting Ixon ih Mi aiy- 


for Washingon. In the intervening 
months Dr Azar and his team set about 
trying to find some alternative concept 
for “sovereignty” - the one thing the 
British were not prepared to discuss 
before "norma lization’*. They came up - 
with no fewer than 1? options to lay on 
the table. . , 

“This meeting^ was am, incredibly 
important one Dr, Azar. said. “First, . 
the delegations Were interesting. -The . 
Argentine senate decided to send a 
senator.’ The Argentine Congress de- 
cided to send the head of.thc national 
security committee, an ex-mimster 
who is a' confidant of President Alton-: 

! sin; the former ambassador to the 
-.Unftpd States,- and a professor of 
: jnteriidtional law. “ 1 • 1 

“On the firitish side we had three 
MPs and two professors. The MPs 
were George Foulkes, Labour, Robert 
■Harvey: Conservative, Bruce George, 
Labour. The secretary of the South 
Atlantic Council, Dr Chris Mitchell pf . 
.CUy 1 University* was also there, and 
.Mr Cameron from the Falkiands gov- 
ernment.’' 

; The meeting was tough, but it was 
ttlso productive. There was agreement 
• on 12 points, all bf which have been 
transmitted direct to Mrs Thatcher and. 
President Alfonsin, One of them Dr : 
. Azof regards as Highly important: the 
Argentinians have dropped the con- 
cept of sovereignty and are prepared to 
, talk instead apout “the future Of the 
Island**. The : twO sides agreot) that 
discussions could stntt jointly on this 
1 .and on '‘normalization ’< though the 
.; twb 1 issues- would riot necessarily bq 
' 'decided together. It would be possible 
. , to put the niture of the islands on the 
back^bflmcr.TvhilB progress - was tnacle 


towards normalization. 

In Dr Azar’s judgement, however, 
there is still a long way to go. He sees 
formal negotiations between Britain 
arid Argentina as being far in the 
future, and has recommended against 
their early commencement in his mes- 
sages to DOtb heads of government. 
"But Informal discussions are badly 
needed r he said. “Informal discus- 
sions have an educational role as well 
as. a political role. Much can be 
developed through these mechanisms 
u ' to reduce uncertainty and anxiety. . 
“At this point we had the beginning 
of a glimmer of something which 
others may have talked about, but we 
were able- to put it together with the 
two sides confronting each other. 

Dr . Azar estimates that five or six 
. informal meetings of this kind may be 
necessary before negotiations proper 
con start, with delegations of increas- 
ing status each time. But he is con- 
cerned that though President Alfonsin 
is showing a dear Interest. in what is 
going bn in Maryland, there is no sign ' 
;. of a similar reaction from Mrs 
Tbntcher- 

• f\ He regrets this the more because, 
though Lebanese by birth and a strictly 
-j j . .- impartial chairman at the meetings, he 
is an anglophilc at heart, He alsbhas a 
more permanent connection with Eng- 
. land - than he would' wish: while on 
holiday at a farm in Kent lost year. Dr. 
' Azar cut off his big toe while mowing 
the Idwn. “ 


sense of hmribur. In hjs. present, ?eJFrv,L 
■“ " imposed- task,' he-needs to-be-. 
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Making sense 
of everyday lives 

TTia -r S' .. n . .. 




The Institute of Community Studies 
was formally established as a charit- 
u 1953, ft began operations 

the following year when Peter Town- 
send and [ joined Michael Young in a 
single room in Oxford House, a Beth- 
nal Green settlement. Within six 
months we moved to what we were 
eventually to buy as a permanent base, 
part of a Queen Anne house in 
Victoria Square, where Peter Marris 
joined us to complete the quartet of 
founder members. 

Bethnal Green had been selected by 
young far the research he had begun 
in 1951 into the effects of rehousing on 
working class family and community 
life. East London was an obvious 
location and Bethnal Green (then a 
separate borough) was chosen partly 
for its compactness and partly because 
Ruth Glass and James Robb had 
already done research in the area. 

Our initial motive was to influence 


policy . Both Young and 1 had pre- 
viously worked at Transport House, In 
the research department of the Labour 
Party where our main concern had 
been policy for the I95D and 1951 
general elections. We had bath be- 
come somewhat disillusioned about 
the extent of progress towards social- 
ism Hint could be made even by a 
determined government and we 
thought. Innocently, that the perform- 
ance would be better if the policy- 
makers were better informed about 
the needs of their constituents. We 
believed, jierhops arrogantly, that 
even working class Labour politicians 
suffered a kind of structural blindness 
which prevented them taking the part 
of their working class supporters when 
they got to Whitehall or to the Town 
Hall. Our aim was to find out - and 
communicate to others - more about 
the lives, needs and aspirations of 
working-class people, and Ihnt seemed 
to require methods of research and 
styles of presentation different from 


— * — uilibldlt null 

those cqmmonlv used by sociologists, 
academic sociologists in particular. 

Empirical sociology usually falls into 
°»cortvTOdrsdnct types: the statistical 

. gjjJ j S W l wanted ioaSve 

some combination which would get a 
sense of what daily life was like and 
what mattered to people.- 


Peter Willmott 
;» a - argues that 
£ the case for 
£ community 
IS studies is 
,f stronger than 
n ever before 

n 

y 

s tried to learn enough about the totality 
a of people's lives and concerns, about 
f the other residents, about the district 
; ano it5 local institutions, to be able to 
1 set the main themes in a wider context. 
A dose knowledge of the locality 
enables the researcher to make better 
sense of the detailed information 
gathered about the daily and weekly 
round and offers more intelligible 
information about the interaction of 
the state and its citizens. 

An obvious limitation is that the * 
research tells only about oneplace; it is 
difficult to knowhow gencrafizable the 
findings are, though our work in east 
London did later provide the matrix 
for a similar study in Lagos. Also most 
people belong to social and profession- 
al networks which extend far beyond 
the locality in they live. 

The institute later moved away from 
this distinctive approach, and this now 
seems a matter for regret. The move 
coincided with a growing neglect of the 
method on the part of other resear- 
chers; since the mid-1960s, there have 
been few British studies offering any 
sense of people's dally lives and asplra- 
tions. By the later l%Qs the generally 
confident mood of the post-war years 
nad begun to crumble,, particularly 
amongintcllectuals and idealistic stu- 
dents. The new mood was more radic- 
.,°^ en Marxist, and community 

studies uwrp sritlsimA r 1 
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Working-class families in Bethnal Green in 1960 


u 3 ,,ue - 1 tou 6h each piece 
or research ro nee nf rated on a partial- 
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i J ™ b,e .P ls m . a fragmentary, piecemeal 

* n lhe ,acal a PP r oach 
but also in the kinds of sample drawn 
and interviews carried out. Where a 
group was easily identified - ££5 
with dependent children. forirutS! 
SuSf?«*i eflm 8ssistan ts to inter- 


coded schedules; that statistical data 
was supplemented by about 50 semi- 
structured intensive interviews with 
willing respondents. Where the sample 
was too specialized to recruit in that 
way we selected only one or two 
hundred. 

pie purpose was to create two 
different sets of material to be drawn 
upon in a final report, one capable of 
statistical analysis, the other providing 
examples oF human experience ana 
comment. It can be argued - as 
Jennifer Platt did - that it was illegiti- 
mate to combine the two in this way, 

■ m combination turned two inefi- 
viduaily innocuous elements into a 
dangerous blend. 

. We were also accused of drawine 
inferences from the intensive inter- • 
22 ? w £ ch were not supported statis- 
tlca ”y- P art of the answer was that we 


through policy-makers and also for an 
mdirect, through a wider constituency 
which would include editors, journal- 
ists and opinion-formers as well as a 
larger public readership. 

We quickly saw that our early view 
of the route through research, report 
and on to actual policy change was 

“S' ‘*>" 2 , recommendations’ 
could seldom be in a neatly-packaged 
form, requiring a ministerial decision 
a new circular to local authorities, or a 
change in statute. 

Although we continued to make 
detailed recommendations where we 
!£lS 2 *JC be S an 10 see that research 
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recruits, untrn 
even if we Y 
respectable, it 
work could hu< 
ucudymic setti: 

It is in any c 
not have fitted 
different from i 
science. We we 
standing social 
social theory, to informing 
vnuts rather than e- * 
generation of sociolo 
were not quite as ntheorw^ 
critics suggested, wc didS* 

theory” with little confidff 

smsm. We were not mis' 
comprehensive theoretic? 
hut rather “middle mT 
In the 1950s and 1960s bir. 
academic sociology stUJ ^ 
insecurity. As a newb 
academic discipline, 
ogmtion, it was preocSffi 
desire to show that St££ 
had a common body of thaT 
was intellectually aJtonS 
tific, distinct from psydiSw 
or unt hronology, and that is 
non to knowledge would k 
danicntal, not just useful-i&d 
teristics of natural science. rV 

StlC i-u^ cl 0 , ° 8 y adopted to 
credibility. Sociologists saw 
J e « as something esoteric, 
ized bodyof knowledge 
to initiates. 

From that point of view, Ha. 
was a threat. From an acadtiw 
of view, we undermined the 
hals sociology was trying to 
None of this endeared us. 

Yet the case for comranixtj 
seems today strooger than [t n 
years ago. Household stnxtuniL 
now more diverse - more, oncfn 
families, more young single pqt 
living away from then par&tt, h 
openly homosexual atfasgftn 
"communes". Ethnic minoriij a 
ni unities are more numerous ouk 
diverse. Tliere has also heart 
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could, we began to see that research d, Y crsc - T1,ere has also 
could often be more useful to policy for U?i?P ment of “cortiraunily- Ji 
the greater understanding it could different sense from ours, 
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X^ er , Undere i a - ndin 8 il ““Id 

offer of fundamental issues of family 

X C So/T' ty , li fe ' SludiM wl.irfi 

were not directed to the detail of 


studies were criticized fSnSSS art the WHS th « wc policies but which were descrimive m d 

problems in a fragmental, piecemea! ^strafrJ SISSJSK 1 t 2P rovfcle the f ™j£ lcal ™ u,d bc of long-teFii viHuc 


I still believe we were right to use the 
mixed method thm.«i, . 


heightened neighbourhood mdefe 
self-consciousness and in a pfdSn 
tion of community groups andiv 
What is not clear is the retatp I 
between nil this activity in tbessi j 
community and what aappeasiiF* 
pie’s daily lives. Tliew areifceis , 
that the Institute of Comnwafffc ! 
dies pioneered in the 1950s and to j 


“ m f ,h ° d though academic read- 

ESu » ? u , s P ic ‘ ous of what they 
took to be sleight of hand. , ' . .. ■ 

- • Our search for jargon-free readabii- 
lt y, , was connected to the interest in 
polliy. We looked tor 


au «J«»ng aetaiicd remedies. 77 7 , : ."^ -rr 

•‘Masaassa*- syiK'iStfi- 

In Brita^and remnim-ri^ S ®f loIo 8y professor of social poty and 
us belonged^ to that world N r°' ie ° f lr «don ai the London Saool of 
previous work we had hln In OUr fnics ‘ '^fs article represents a a* 
concerned with political aSn^ ?? iion °f chapter 
with the academy C 0n thn history of British sociological read 

Hwas obvious whytheunjiwas||ot 


; fc £««"»» of State for EdicatlSivSfr 
;■ r . eflec M in his statements on 

j teachers and teacher 

lohfa initiative! elwwhere jn higher. 

.^‘••SrtWdad eonwni itar aU Htocatioialhls' ■ !" cl £ t L?. 1 !!P rl » ° _■ ■ % »»' Part rif thli work ana" 
StS-aS wh “ Mleye l„ 1 to.iwr.WeT 3 ' !l 7 " re<1 ^ CNAA and Ihe 
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inlex stan H a r H sSfiaa Stf 

M7- KUlUClI U ®n awareness of the Continuing trend toes* 

lization In our affairs, and for wlilchjustiwi® 
■ The CNAA . ■ . «re ; , ft) rondily assembled in a delew® 

' assist each ■mhS- r UniVcn!lt y Procedures also resource climntc. ‘ 

participate in university stuff Centralized accreditation, for 

tbem'expfrience offono^L? brin 6 ing with wHctlier through the long-established 
; research progra m m«^ f w lshod tea Chlng and M *=dfcal Council or the Law Society. wf{Jg 

standing ofSrerriatfve^ S H i k ^ Ing away a n under- rcceht Encincering Council or Coundl Jrj 
• be fed Uito that? and procedures to Accreditation of Teachers, may.in thepdgj 

' . . &WSSS!* comfiitteesr^ ■ higher professional standards, i#* ^ 
- between CNAA JSd si «nif>cance “ nd innovation. The community b« * ngj 

the ^5 JSP V valtoatjpn lies |n «P«t the very best of its licensed fK*®* 

‘ Public sector institution^ ■ j °P® rtt i|ons. ? nd nationwicle vetting proccduresjj,^ 

' to the CNAA’s nm^nar e ^dwdually either im POrtant. But if pressed too fa;, 
commifteCs In LOndon ^nr 511 ^ 6 ^ . and phase “n impose o deadening uniformity, 

; hniveffily. If the^?tS?’ thL t ° J1 . their regional growth °f knowledge and to 8** 
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librgre, informed. 
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H meet -iter im portant, rr u Pr^urcs would be equally 
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leSSraate : « locted ^ 

•i®ng«ages, . °f centralization . Referred 
8 Q. ; • Professor Denis Cawton as 1 “the tightening I 

regional - in respect Of thd sphool. ourrioulum- 
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Prescribed or 
proscribed . . . 

J. M. Newton and B. W. Burt look at 
the Government’s drugs blacklist 
and the reasons for its existence 


Pills and potions: the prescrlber has the central role 
alternative drugs. believe to be ai 


The Secretary of State for Social able based upon a dozen or so different 
Services, Mr Norman Fowler, has told but closely related chemicals. 

Parliament that the concept of obtain- The use of trade names like Valium 
ing value for money applies to all areas is valuable to the original innovator 

ofthe health service including the drug who will need now to spend between 

bill. Mrs Thatcher has agreed explain- £10 to £20 million to research, develop 
ing that all that was being done was and market one new product. It is true 
wfiat any properly run enterprise that the innovator has protection from 
should do: look to its expenditure. The copiers of his product effectively for the 

concern is that the bill for prescribed first 14 years; protection after that is 

medicines is now about £1,400 million solely in the brand name, 

a year compared with £250 million ten As far as the NHS is concerned, the 
years ago. Mr Fowler went back even contractor (the pharmacist) who dis- 

furtherto the very different world of 25 penses a prescription has to comply alternative drugs, 

years ago saying that there are now 100 with the law; it Valium is written Once again the prescriber has the 

million more prescriptions a year. Valium must be dispensed. Hospitals central role in the use, and misuse, of 

'Hiese figures are no doubt consider- within the N HS are Government pro- this group of modern drugs which have 

able but tire drug bill has changed little petty and are not subject to the proved so effective in dcnllng with 

as a proportion of the total NHS confines of common law so strangely anxiety and insomnia. Tire limited list 

expenditure between 1973 and 1983 enough if Valium is prescribed within a is probably justified on a scientific 

being about 10 per cent throughout the hospital Diazepam may be dispensed, basis even though in practical terms it 

period. Many new drugs were intro- Tne equivalence of the proprietary is not easy or even possible in sonic 

duced during that period often saving product valium and a generic product cases, to convince the nervous patient 

considerable expenditure in other containing the same dose of Diazepam that Valium and Diazcpnm are the 

forms of patient care. As for the is based on the fact that both products same thing. , 

number of prescriptions per head; in would have been given licences by the But even here the major problem is 

1949 it was 4.5, in 1973 it was 6 , and in DHSS, after consideration of the evi- bungled. The Committee on the Re- 

1983 at 6.9 it hardly seems an explosive dence of efficacy, safety and quality by view of Medicines (CRM) has drawn 

development especially given the in- the Committee for the Safety of Mcdi- attention to the lack of evidence that 

creasing proportion of the elderly. cines and other specialist committees, the benzodiazepines continue to bc 

However Mr Fowler attributed Thus the concept of interchangeability effective when used nightly for lqng 

these increases to oublic demand for is accepted within limitations. The periods, and the hazard of benzodiaze- 


ing that all mat was oemg none was 
wnat any properly run enterprise 
should do: look to its expenditure. The 
concern is that the bill for prescribed 
medicines is now about £1,400 nullion 
a year compared with £250 million ten 
years ago. Mr Fowler went back even 
further to the very different world of 25 
years ago saying that there are now 100 
million more prescriptions a year. 

These figures are no doubt consider- 
able but the drug bill has changed little 
as a proportion of the total NHS 
expenditure between 1973 and 1983 



Once again the prescriber has the 
central role in the use, and misuse, of 
this group of modern drugs which have 
proved so effective in dealing with 
anxiety and insomnia. The limited list 
is probably justified on a scientific 


considerable expenditure in other containing the same dose of Diazepam 
forms of patient care. As for the is based on the fact that both products 

. r ___ ...*,..1.1 kmia kanrt nil, an lipnnoaf till llin 


number of prescriptions per head; in 
1949 it was 4.5, in 1973 it was 6 , and in 
1983 at 6.9 it hardly seems an explosive 
development especially given the in- 
creasing proportion or tne elderly. 

However Mr Fowler attributed 
these increases to public demand for 
medication. The method proposed for 
curtailing prescriptions and thus saving 
money is to restrict the products which 
doctors could prescribe at NHS ex- 
pense. Initially the limited list con- 
tained only 30 preparations which 
would be available. After three 
months’ furore, this list was expanded 
to 108 products on a white list while a 
“black* list of 1,500 non-prescribable 
products was also issued. k 

The products which will be pros- 
cribed Instead of prescribed fall jnto 
I wo groups; one group are medicines 
used to treat "minor conditions” of the 
alimentary and respiratory tracts, the 
other group is exclusively concerned 
with Ihe benzodiazepine sedatives and 
tranquillizers, of which Roche’s 
Valium, the trade name for which the 
approved name is Diazepam, is the 
best known example. 

There is of course no connection 
between the two groups except that 
both lend themselves to curtailment of 
choke In the general sense that if one 
product is much the same as another 
then prescribers should be limited to 
the cheapest within that group. 

The treatment of many ailments still 
defies the. rigours of science nnd still 
involves personal judgements and 
opinions. Therefore claiming that one 
product Is the same as another is very 
much a matter of opinion. 

To take the more "serious" group of 
products first; the benzodiazepines 
have .revolutionized the treatment of 
anxiety arid insomnia since their intro- 
duction 25 years ago and continued 
. development in this class of drag has 
led 16 numerous products being avail- 


would have been given licences by the 
DHSS, after consideration of the evi- 
dence of efficacy, safety and quality by 
the Committee lor the Safety of Medi- 
cines and other specialist committees. 
Thus the concept of interchangeability 
is accepted within limitations. The 
latest limited list of benzodiazepines 
assumes this interchangeability and 
offers the prescriber seven drugs in a 
range of doses under their generic 
(approved) names. 

This is what is meant by “generic 
prescribing" and it is now a feature of 
medical education as being the prefer- 
red method whenever appropriate. 
However the limited list does not offer 
the prescriber the full therapeutic 
freedom he might need. Generic pre- 
scribing is one thing; “limited list" Is 
‘another! 

Have we all asked for it? The 
. patients by seeking pills for all ills, by 
.! demanding drugs to. enable, them to . 
cope with life’s problems. Doctors will . 
confirm the effect of unemployment 
on their surgery attendances. Have the 
doctors themselves to blame by past 
disregard of prescribing costs? Has the 
pharmaceutical industry taken advan- 
tage of the monopoly consumer mak- 
ing profits from '’unscientific" medi- 
cines or proliferation of "me-too 
products riding to financial success on 
the efforts of others as do the produc- 
ers of “generic” products? 

Prescribers have shown what they 
can do in controlling medicinal usage. 
It was In the 1960s that a campaign to 
restrict the use of barbiturates was 
initiated by a few doctors in Ipswich 
who within months completely altered 
the widespread use of these drags in 
the UK. The success was ach eved 
because most doctors were convinced 
of the medical correctness of the 
campaign and because Valium, and 
other benzodiazepines (and total tran- 
quilUzation) were, alsq at hand as 


believe to be appropriate treatments t 
for coughs associated with a “chest 
cold"; that is □ ‘‘phlegm-on-tlie-chcst’’ a 
cough not associatca with a bacterial i 
infection. Both Bcnylin Expectorant s 

and Actifed Compound Lincius were 1 

thought to be suitable at least twice as \ 
often as any other treatment; the l 
BNP’s suggested expectorant, ammo- | 
niuni chloride mixture, almost in the i 
limbo of archnic products, is one of the < 

two expectorants in the limited list. 

Both Bcnylin Expectorant and Acti- 
ted Compound Linctus have consider- 
able over-the-counter sales which 
would seem to confirm medical opin- 
ion since these products have not been 
advertised to tne public. In any case 
the point of the placebo is that it should 
enjoy the confidence of the user. It is 
doubtful if the limited list products will 
command this confidence however 
justifiable the argument is that one 
placebo is as good as another. With 
Benylin and Actifcd it is the presence 
of arrive ingredients that appals the 
purists. 

The use of a placebo is justified in 
the BNF on the grounds that it is 
preferable to the indiscriminate pre- 
scribing of antibiotics for minor dis- 
orders. No one doubts this; but will not 
the doctor be driven further down this 
path if preferred medications are un- 
available? Treatment of the symptoms 
. of the common cold represent a diffi- 
. cult area of managcmqot wWriM* 
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pine dependence as a result of long enjoy the confidence of the user. It is 

usage has been emphasized. How doubtful if the limited iist products will 

much more effective it would have command this confidence however 

been to encourage limitation on length justifiable the argument is that one 

of time a prescription should run, and placebo is as good as another. With 

how much more effectively could such Benylin and Actifcd it is the presence 

an approach be used by doctors to of arrive ingredients that appals the 

convince patients of the desirability of purists. 

such limitation. The use of a placebo is justified in 

This together with an incentive to the BNF on the grounds that it is 

prescribe by generic names whenever preferable to the indiscriminate pre- 

acceptnble would have done so much scribing of antibiotics for minor ' dw- 

more than the limited list could orders. No one doubts this; but will not 

achieve in saving money, in patient the doctor be driven further down this 

well being and in health service moral. path if preferred medications are un- 

Perhaps we have all asked For it; available? Treatment of the symptoms 

whether we should have got it. is . of the common cold represent a diffi- 

another question. . » . . cult area of tpanagomqnt whirib' /s en 

' Whereas the benzodiazepines rente- . ..• art rather Than a sefence and one in 
sent some of the outstanding develop-, whfch bureaucratic medicine is bound 


that the list will inevitably bring. 

On the other hand pharmacists have 
a good record for giving advice on the 
medication of minor ailments and may 
see an opportunity for expansion of 
this role it GPs are to relinquish it. But 
which of the 1,500 blacklist products 
now branded as either needlessly ex-, 
pensive or useless or both , should they 
now commend? They are even further 
constrained for they cannot use pre- 
scription-only medicines. 

Il is the pharmaceutical industry 
which has perhaps most to lose and 
which therefore is most vehement in its 
opposition to the Government's poli- 
cy. The cost of their campaign against 
the limited list is reputed to be around 
the £1 million mark and since the 
original list of 30 drugs has now been 
expanded to over 100 ltmay.have been 
money well spent. The original saving 
of public expenditure resulting from 
the first list of 30 was estimated to be 
£100 million; il must now be consider 
ably less. What concerns the industry 
most is that this is only the first step 
and that worse, far worse, is to come. 

The consequences of this approach 
to NHS prescribing could be disastrous 
to the companies which research and 
develop new drugs and products. 
Already research funding and recruit- 
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menls In modem biochemical pharma* 
cology the products used to cope with 
some minor, ailments of the gut and 
upper respiratory tract arc less firmly 
science-based. • 

The common cold - and its symptoms 
- is not one of the clinician’s favourite 
ailments for it has proved remarkably 
resistant to medical magic. It is well 
known that an untreated cold lasts for 
seven days whereas a medicated cold 
will last for. a week but 1 be less 
unpleasant. In many cases the BNF 
guidance to prescribers on the use of 
expectorants, demulcents and com- 
pound preparation is dear enough in its 
opinions* It says quite simply that there 
Is no scientific basis for prescribing any 
of the preparations commonly used but 


that a harmless expectorant may have a 
, useful placebo effect. 

The diagram shows what doctors 


Number of QPe who would “frequently prescribe" the different cough medicines 


to play, a clumsy role. 

Ls it that the general practitioner is 
. beyond persuasion and enlightenment 
jn prescribing for this common ail- 

■ merit? Or that his experience is not 

worth consideration? Of course Be- 
nylin Expectorant may still bd pre: 
scribed but not on the NHS. II Is a 
return to Victorian values where you 
cough on your own two feet, or else to 
Victorian medicine and those treat- 
ments which mother (Big Mother?) 
knows best. . ... 

What do the doctors themselves 
think of the prescribing restriction? It 
appears to be strangely mixed, af least 
among the top brass. The Standing 
Medical Advisory Committee which 
advises the Government on clinical 
matters was against the limited list 
concept but it was not a unanimous 
decision. ■ . . ' . 

Most clinicians working in the hos- 
pital service and especially those with 
medical schools are used to the idea Of .. 
a "hospital formulary” which it) effect 
is a “limited list? and this includes the 
; acceptance of generic prescribing. '■ 

There pro, hpwever, important dif- 
! fereitccs, "Minor ail merits’’ arc not the ' 

• • main concern qf hospital practice. 
Also, consultants are often allowed to 
•override drug restrictions when neces- 
sar$: not a possibility with the NHS 
list. Tjie BMA, aghast at the stupidity 
of the first list, has sat its face against 
. such restrictions and claims that pre- 

■ scribing will be distorted. Tho Royal 
College of- General Practitioners was 

' also against the list regarding It ns n 
limitation oh the exercise of cliriiCal 
judgement. Everyone, applauds tfrp 
aims but most dislike the methdd. 

Pharmacists are . also strangely 
mixed in their reactions to; the list*. The 
‘ Pharmaceutical .Society IS against' the. 
concept of prescribing restriction. The 
Pharmaceutical Services Negotiation 
Committee whose concern' is with the 
payments to pharmacists for their 
dispensing services is curiously com- 
pliant In accepting the list; providing 
thfcf doctors do not sell the produces 
' they are Unable to prescribe 6n the 


• rtrio. rrauttsing pharmacists can hard- 
ly be looking forward to the confronta- 
. tidrts with both doctors and patients 


Already research funding and recruit- 
ment ot scientists has been restrained. 
Redundancies and closure of develop- 
ment facilities are real possibilities; is 
(toil a Uut reward, for an (industry that 
has wori government praise ■ for its 
export achievements? This, too is the 
industry which has a voluntary agree- 
ment .with the Government to lunit 
profits njade from the supply of medi- 
cines -to the NHS. , ■ 

Nobody would quarrel with the 
desire to get “value for money” in any 
sphere but as always it is the difficulty 
in making judgements, especially ab- 
out Individual? health, which makes 
simplistic solutions suspect. There is 
little doubt that a limited list would 
■ save money; at least in the short term. 
It is not however a method by which a 
skilled and largely dedicated group of 
medical workers would expect to be 
controlled. Nor is it a limitation which 
a patient in hazard would want. 

Doctor-patient relationships are 
bound to be stressed by this new 
curtailment of the prescribers' free- 
dom. Continuing education mav well 
be needed to keep medical skills at a 


doctors and patients respectively 


dom. Continuing education mav well 
be needed to keep medical skills at a 
high level and when the advice- and 
guidance given say In the modern 
British National Formulary about the 
use, and costs, of medication are used 
and generally applied then the end of 
getting value for money will be 
achieved, and the av new" drug could 
then be prescribed if necessary. 

It is true that most other western 
• countries do impose some limitation 
on their Government-supported 
health services. These schemes often 
involve differential payments for diffe- 
rent classes of drugs by the patient. 
They are often complicated. II needs 
must, why not simply increase the 
dispensing fee? Or Is is more sinister - 
. is the NHS, the “jewel in the crown" of 
the welfare slate, admired and often 
envied throughout the world, to suffer 
the fate of a thousand cuts and private 
. medicine .encouraged to thrive un-. 
molested? American experience with 
. reforms of public Insurance program- 
. mes such as Medi-Cal suggest that 
"iwo-class medicine” quickly develops. 
Is the NHS really safe In lory hands? 

The authors are professor of phar - . 
tnaceutlcs at the London University 


zcnooi oj rnarmacy ana Honorary 
. research fellow at Chelsea College 
respectively. 
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Room for change at the top 

Clement Dodd on how department heads are appointed 






Equity and excellence 
justify our existence 




Since the Second World War wc have 
had several significant, albeit overlap- 
ping, periods in American higher 
education. The years between 1945 
and 1%5 have been culled "The Gol- 
den Era" for the colleges and universi- 
ties in the nation. During this explosive 
period the number of students nearly 
tripled. Black students and the propor- 
tion of young women In higher cduca- 
tiono dramatically increased. More 
college buildings were erected in these 
years limn in the previous 200. A new 
sector of higher education - the com- 
munity college -became fully competi- 
tive. And research n( the nation's 
universities showed unprecedented 
growth. This was the era of expansion. 

However, during the 1960s a de- 
velopment of such' importance 
emerged that it stands as a distinct 
influence in American academic life. 
While physical and numerical growth 
continued, ideological reaction set in 
and led to the period of confrontation. 

In the presence of disturbing student _ 
demonstrations, a shrill national dc- ~ 
bate was generated on the purposes of 
colleges and universities in a democra- 
tic society. The war in Southeast Asm 
dramatized the issue of the university's' 
connections with the “military-indust- 

hlgher education * seemed detached 
from urgent socio-political realities' - 
leading to the student call for “rele- 
vance". 

Most colleges and universities re- 
sponded with, a rush of innovations - 
cluster colleges, individualized prog- 
rammes of study, Internship and field 
work. Many academic requirements 
were hastily .abandoned and college 
control over the lives of students, we ! 
called It in locoparchtb* was removed 
m well, Campuses wore in shock. 
Thoughtful observer wondered if the 
academy over would recover. 

Looking . back from the. vantage I 
point of the 1980s, it seems reasonable 
conclude that while changes were ; 
subsiantjal, the' traditions of academe 
showed resilience and persistence. 'In' 
fact, the outcome of the era of con- 
frontation was probably a stand-off.. 
As (he folk-saying has It, the : more - 
things change,- the more they remain 
the same: . \; ( 

. Perhaps the results of this period of 
confrontation would have’ been diffe- -, 
rent had there been more time to sort 
out options and implement ' reforms. 
Hqwover, by .. the early 1970s yet 
another new crisis came crashing in. A 
.toss of public. confidence (which may 
hayq fxen iHq most important legacy 
1*^ of tbnfrbntatidn) coih- . 


frontation. students and faculty were 
demanding new decision-making 
arrangements so they could share the 
"power". Bur when the agenda shifted 
from expansion to decline - and tough 
cutback decision were on the table - 
students and faculty beat b fast retreat. 
Administrators were left to make the 
tough decisions. 

While colleges and universities were 
hunkering down, content to consoli- 
date, preoccupied with economy and 
efficiency, still another change of con- 
sequence slipped upon them. This new 
period of change is not yet fully 
defined, but its features are sufficiently 
evident for us to designate it, rather 
unsatisfactorily, the period of reshap- 
ing and accommodation. 

American higher education is still a 
vigorous enterprise. Its most disting- 
uishing features have been its diversity 
and its capacity to adjust. But change is 
now occurring at a breathtaking pace. 
The lines defining the nature and 
function of the university are becom- 
ing blurred. The question we confront 
is how to maintain a balance between 
the invariability of change and the 
inevitability of tradition: At least five 
important forces are reshaping the 
scope and character of higher educa- 
tion. 

First, the composition of the student 

the campus are now being joined by 
non-traditiona! students. The “new” 
students arc minority and older. Fren- 
quenfly, they choose to drop out of 
college and return later on, or to return 
mid-career to. upgrade their skills apd 


L During the past few years there have 
been a number of changes in the 
appointment of heads of departments 
in many British universities. It used to 
be the case that a professor was 
appointed sole head of a department 
until retirement, though some years 
ago in departments with more than one 
professor rotation among them be- 
came usual. In very recent years, 
however, a variety of systems has 
developed. To try to form some esti- 
mate or the nature and extend of these 
changes 23 universities were asked for 
information, which is summarized 
below. 

In a liberal and democratic society 
institutions should be managed with a 
maximum of tree and equal participa- 
tion by all those who work in them. 
Moreover, a university traditionally 
depends on a marked respect for the 
individual academic to make free and 
unimpeded contributions to know- 
ledge and understanding. 

Another principle points in a diffe- 
rent direction, however. It asserts that 
a university, whose role is to advance 
understanding by original thinking and 
inquiry (research), and to foster these 


pursue new goals. 

Second, the faculty is changing. 
Professors are growing older and many 
sqrve part-time. Tenure no : longer 
provides the security it once did, short 
term contracts -are being tested, and 
for some young scholars-the future in 
acadente is tenuous at best. 


capacities in the young, will best 
achieve these aims if it is guided by 
those most distinguished in their call- 
ings and in other ways adjudged best 
fitted to do so. It is these academics 
who ought to have the major influence 
in the management or university 
affairs. There clearly has to be some 
compromise between these principles, 
even if no compromise can ever be 
completely harmonious or stable. 

How, then, have British universities 
responded to recent pressures for 
change? Of the 23 universities 
approached, 21 responded with in- 
formation and, often, with interesting 
comment. (Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, Wales and recently established 
universities like Bath and Bradford, 
were not approached.) From the in- 
formation available it is clear that 
there has been a substantial move 
away from professorial control. 

There seem to be two principal 

age, when jobs seem under threat. The 
otheris that the 1981 cuts have resulted 
in some departments being short of 
professors, though some stiii have 
established professorial heads, and 
particularly in faculties of medicine. 
How then arc the new non-professo- 

Si^ S ; b Si n 8 s .? lected? ^ 

point fc that, formally at least, they are 
never lust elected by the department; . 
the university always reserves the right 


not to appoint a departmental 
nominee. The usual pattern is not of 
election, but of consultation with the 
staff of the department. Most universi- 
ties have created mechanisms to allow 
for departmental views, even if ex- 
pressed by a departmental vote, to be 
filtered to senate and council through a 
committee of senate. 

Typically, such a committee also 
takes into account the views of heads 
of contiguous departments, of deans 
and pro-vice chancellors and even of 
outside assessors'. But in one case it is 
simply the vice chancellor who recom- 
mends to senate after informal sound- 
ings of senior departmental starf, while 
In another any department is permit- 
ted to propose any method of selection 
it likes for approval by the committee. 
In one university members of a depart- 
ment may sit on the eorrjmiitco; in 
another they are excluded. 

Election is constrained in another 
way too. Very few universities allow 
start below senior lecturer level to 
become heads. .In one where election 
does play an important part, only 

f irofessors and readers may be elected, 
n some departments tensions between 
junior and senior staff are said to hove 
arisen from the appointment of lectur- 
ers to headships. 

From one university it is reported, 
however, that when senior start could 
opt out of headships they did so, with, 
sadly a resultant tendency for affected 
departments to drift somewhat 
aimlessly. That university apparently 
still feels uncomfortable that, with a 
little ingenuity, its system docs still 
allow professors to opt out of 
headships without substantial cause. 
Another university took a hard line 
and refused to allow at least one 
professor to lay down his administra- 
tive load in favour of more creative and 
scholarly work. 

The average preferred terms of 
appointment of liCHds are three and 
five years. Two-year appointments are 
found, but one view is that this has 
proved too short o period for a head to 
become familiar with university, or 
even faculty, procedures and politics. 
^igfl4te^o|leptivp memory pf senate 
nas bccome shorter as a result and the 
academic voice has weakened. 

The new arrangements also create 
problems about tne proper composi- 
tlon of senate. In a few universities 
professors now no longer serve on 
senate qua professors; in others heads 
are excluded in favour of professors, 
on account of the latters’ greater 
expertise arid generally wider experi- 
ence, it appears. In one case heads sit 
on senate as observers. To include 


both heads and professors musim* 
problems of size. “usicre* 

Whether the recent trend to 
democratic selection of heads nf? 
purtments will continue, o r bfaj 

out large changes, is not too X 

before 1981 and introduced nntSh, 
found Him it has very few H? 
lessor i;il heads - less tfian X JSj’ 
. [t seems that many universK 
hnue to rely on cs/ablishld I feJS 
lions which imply complete c m2 
a department by Its head, even S 
this is much modified evervwhw? 
practice. It could be wiseM njl 
interfere with processes of i! 
adjustment and the emereencerfT 
conventions But there islomeiL® 
be said for clarity. At this vital 3 
the umvcpity system disputes cm! 
ns damaging to the university's fa* 
ions ns those alleged Ineffideuda? 
higher levels to which the UflCfe 
recently drawn attention. 

The powers of heads present! 
difficult problem. For if the heads 
subject to control by the department 


committee, then, logically, it h ik 
committee, not the head, whld Is 
responsible to senate and council-® 
(more elective) university found i 
necessary to remind ledniw 
appointed heads that they were iota 
responsible to senate and council m 
to the department. 

One solution, more liberal than ih* 
traditional system, would betoasc* 
a legislative function to the departmen- 
tal committee, and a large ex tafa 
role to the head. The committee win 
determine broad depart mrad 
academic policy. The head's posriu 
would be like that of the vice chancel- 
lor vis-d-vis senate. He would be ini 
strong position to influence, but noUo 
the final analysis, to decide aesdne 
policy. But to specify the qswtfa 
Function would strengthen the tab 
hand, especially if it Included da 
management of resources. 

In conclusion, there has tern 
marked move towards broader pA 
cipation but universities have cows 
experience some of the dfeadvanraga. 
as well as the benefits, more demon- 
cy can crentc for professional edw* 
tfonnl institutions. Their response jo 
those pressures for change rereKi 

S aod deal of that combination « 
lough tful ness and practicality a 
which British administrate insttorti* 
linvo always taken a particular pn« 

The author Is professor end hredofte 
department at politics at the Untvastf 
of Hull. 


Are you a PRAT or a TRAP? 


,The curriculum has .shifted , too, the 
core of liberal arts has.been oversha- 
dowed by, new cftrecer-baSed courses. 
Students i not faculty* now shape the I 

cumdulUrp by the courses they select.- 
. -Tlie curriculum is ‘‘ market-driven”, - 
.Increasingly research Js being 
shaped by external forces. There is the 
continuing influence of national de- 
, fence contracts and economlecPmpetri 
ban. Corporate/university cqnnec-‘ 
lions are being expanded in ways that 
raay remove dccisfons from university 
control. Andthe free-standing corppi 
rate campus is'now the faster growiria 
.education . spetar,..- .... 

' -Finally, the qiiailty control of higher 
- education & too; moving outsidt the 

-.academy,. Increasingly ..campus eva- 
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tli was a tlrtw of “sdentliatf man 
agemtnl - cost curves k pbrtfojjo stu-'. 


The old line was that American 
universities dot all the emphasis on 
Pnps and publications, while British 
universities more - about good 
teaching. , . 

lit the past, at least in the arts. 
\t was possible to make U on the 
sceoe wlth your MA, 
especially if It was Oxon - or Cantab. 

“I 1 * ,sn,t an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge MA worth a great deal more 
p hD from Sussex or 
Strathclyde, : Harvard, Yale or 
Whatever? . , . . 

But things have changed, changed 
utterly. A terrible duty la born which 
prescribes your PhD If you want to 
arelye; and yourpublitatlons If you 
whnttosurvfve. The era of ^ "Pmtmd 

.Indeed* the critical, perhaps Write, 
el reader might wHI observe lUmtSS 


Chance for success In dinging to the 
academic cliff, even scrambling up 
th c aeadomlc rope ladder. 

. . TRAP - Teaching, Research. 
Admhdstratlon, Publication. The 
man or Wqman puts (caching 
m first priority. They 'prepare icc- 

turas wen, and teach with enthusiasm 
and. . enjoyment. Students respect 

farthw Inroads 
. fate the teachers' time by coming to 
. discuss problems, and for rccom- 
nM £ d ^“ ns when applying for Jqbs. 
d . 'ft maInla ' n Ugh stan- 

him /S 


my dictionary as: Brit. Eng., 
slang, a worthless, stupIP.P 6 ^ 
Far from being stupid, thbonej® 
the right Idea. Get the public dW 
out whatevor happens, ff 
make two or three pubHramwl^v 
one idea, so much the betler- JJ 
can rehash anything, altering 
enough for It not to be notjewt p"2- 
again. Plagiarize, cannlb*ll®» “ 
costs publicize. ■ u 

Research will be 
publication, though original res*" 
with fresh data will probably . 
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■W* tri choose lawyers 
as college breadents.,. During this time 
of firtaiidal crisis,' [t was popular to 
ftroo^e pferi dents vyho. were business- 
orienthl«dr : MaqqgempriL -strategies 
riptinttitutfonaj mission took priority^ 
^ Thb wjas also an era in which ihc 
vigorous campus Interest in- govom- 
antte fcoHapsed Aboqt. as fojt as it bad 
cmergQd;- During the days of coh-, 

1 i 

-. i - • - 


.. Inen is the cortdusiopV Forces 
external than (menial;, .ere 
reahapinghlghor e|ducmloiiinKnier- 
r ; P n{ i uhlveraitfes' survived ^ 

- with mautpHonal.fotegrity during tte 
upenod.ofrixpanrion.'ftftd evefi riurihg- 
' :Sf r A n 5S ,al L 0ft - 1 ^ ->9trthcKrtjeht!' 

W in' Uife new 
period .of ^mraodadpn thoy will 

;.agnjn; prevail (n ihe vrark rhar r 


on 

.Written is to farther the survlvpfqf into the TRAP 

wmepqorstruggler, by tbeduSSbfi ' SSf ftitura Is nil. Nice 

up bf another tilfe. . . ; Pe^pnx to start wlth, they vri i 

. .. .. 1 : dual v ^ gra- 
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«»py the Ideas of dtherrri^® 1 ^ 

It puts you. in contact with 
echelons who will sit qa 7°*^ j Pu^ 
Hon boards. Otherwise, . 

to Increase your number ol ’ «> . 
hours. Spend as little ^ ^ E 
ble In preparation; and J 
teaching wherever poffllble |® Igjj,, 
ate students or teaching a»w V 
Above all, have no contact v 
students outside of lectures- j^ 
For such PRATs the 
summit Is pot for off> 

.. Joseph 

The author teaches in *** 
of English Of the Chinese Universe 
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[ Events | 

Continuing exhlbiHons: 

To March 22. Art Gallery Unlrerrfty 
of Nottingham. Drawings by John Const- 

ab Toffarch 22 ? {)ixon Gallery, Universl- 


Henry Tonks and the “Art of Pure 

^Tokfarch 26. Regent Street Gallery, 
Polytechnic of Central London. The Ver- 
nacular Architecture of Jersey. 

To March 29. Collins Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Strathclyde. One City - a 
Patron. British art of the 20th century 
from Southampton Art Gallery. 

To March 29. Arts Centre, Abery- 
stwyth. Glen Baxter drawings. 

New exhibitions: 

From Sunday. Kettle's Yard, Cam- 
bridge. Edward Wright: graphic work 
and palming. 

From March 19. Gallery, Newcastle 
Polytechnic. Bolognese etchings. 

From March 20. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Manet to Hockney: 
modern artists' illustrated books. 

From March 23. Harris Museum, Pre- 
ston. Still Life: a new life. 

Concerts: 


US* flUU WIIMNWWI 

Hahey. Elgar: Sea Pictures', Brahms: A 
German Requiem. 

Tomorrow. St Andrew's Hall, Nor- 
wich, UEA Choir and London Bach 
Orchestra perform Bach's Mass in B 
mbior. 

Tomorrow. Great Hall, University of 
Reeding, University Choral and Orches- 
tral Societies present a programme of 
Poulenc, Cherubini and Stanford. 

Sunday. Great Hall, University of 
Nottingham. University Choir and 
Orchestra; Dvof&k's Stabat Mater. 

Much 17 to 23. University of Strath* 
clyde. Strathclyde University Chores 
play* host to the Academic Choir of the 
Technical University of Lodz. Joint con- 
certs at the University of Strathclyde 
(March 18); University of Edinburgh 
(March 20) and Roman Catholic Cathed- 
ral, Glasgow (March 22), ! 

March 19. Church of the Holy Name, 
Msnchester. Manchester Unversity 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra present 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnls. 

March 22. Guildhall, Southampton. 
Southampton Philharmonic Society, the 
University Choral Society and Bourne- 
mouth Symphorty Orchestra present Ber- 
liozs Reqiilem. 

„ March 23. King’s Hall, University or 
Newcastle, Cappella Novocastrlensls: 
songs by Schutz and Handel. 

■ Other events: 

/•Tonight. Leeds Polytechnic. Temba 
Theatre Company present Chameleon by 
Michael BUlsT 

Tonight, tomorrow. Drama Studio, 
UnWtrdty ■ of Sheffield. University 
theatre group in Howard Brenfons 
translation of Biichner's Damon’s' Death, 
Tonight, tomorrow. Triangle Centre. 
**00 University. Birmingham School 
: « Music and .Birmingham School of 
Theatre n-d™ — 2--* 


-shifter and musician, 
wn as biographer of 


painstakingly researched chronicle.* 
Not just a catalogue of productions 


the word for a society where the 
General Strike, falling conveniently as 
it did between the winter and summer 

E reductions of 1926, impinges for just 
af a sentence and where, according to 
Frank Hauser, ex-artistic director of 
the Oxford Playhouse, the OUDS 
vices - "amateurishness, sycophancy, 
overconfidence" - are not peculiar to 
Oxford Theatre, “they are in fact 
typical of Oxford". 

Nevertheless, although he’s some- 
thing of a sucker for coarse acting 
anecdotes and tends to overquote from 
his scrupulously ransacked sources - 
college account books, newspaper cut- 
tings, old theatre programmes, and the 
memoirs and reminiscences of illust- 
rious past members - Carpenter docs 
finally come up with more than just a 
batch of halcyon days nostalgia. The 
material is organized into a story of 
indomitable thespians versus the 
establishment which in these days.of 
cut-backs is far from over yet. 

Back in 188S the creation of OUDS 
was quite a triumph in the struggle 
begun some three centuries earlier 
with the puritan faction. A 16th- 


with the puritan faction. A 16th- 
century president of Corpus Christi, 
repenting his own youthful appearance 
in “drag*’ at a royal entertainment 
wrote abook, The Overthrow Of Stage 
Plays, condemning “men in women's 
raiment" as against scripture. The 
Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis given 
to freshmen as late as the 1880s stated 
that "histriones" (actors) were not to 
perform within the university and 
L academici" (members of the univer- 
sity) who transgressed in this would be 
“punished at the discretion of the vice 
chancellor and the proctors”. Even 
when' OUDS came into being it was on 
the condition that only Shakespeare 
would be presented and that female 


of liberating serious drama m Oxford 
rather than restricting It. The admis- 
sion of amateur actresses, for instance , 
though motivated no doubt by a suspi- 
cion of the transvestite tendencies in 
thespian circles, did put a stop, to 
petticoated rowing heavies brining 
the house down with gravel-voiced 
lines like: “How about the car- rings 
you promised me, dearest Papa? 
Even so, women were barred from full 
membership of OUDS, and hence 
denied voting rights, until 1964. 

Theatre arts still have no place in the 
Oxford curriculum. Though this is 
perhaps less to do with any latter-day 
Malvolio pressure-group than the re- 
sult of Oxonian pragmatism - that is, 
good old British muddling through. At 
its most regressive this manifests itself 
as old-fasnioned homage to • the 
amateur and at its most well-meaning a 
liberal respect for the middle way. 
Many who have since become success- 
ful theatre professionals defend this 
aspect of the OUDS approach. If any 
training had beeq more rigorous, says 



Ken Tynan (centre) in a 1947 production of Love’s Labours Lost. 

Typical of Oxford 

Ronald Eyre, “I’d have been squeezed taught there, “deprecated unde 
out. If it had been more systematic and graduate acting, not merely as a was 
solemn I'd have rejected it." But of time but also as mcducotivc .The 
Michael BilUngton (St Catherine’s) point was that acting makes a stude 
sounds a less subjective note when he Interested only in die part and not 
remarks that although Oxford has the play as a whole. The commissu 
produced outstanding individuals it duly returned and recommended th 
hasn’t affected the uostwar theatre no Focultv of drama be established ai 


hasn’t affected the postwar theatre 
establishment as powerfully as Cam- 
bridge (Peter Hall, Trevor Nunn, lan 
McKellen) and he puts this down to 
“the textual rigour and moral force of 
the Leavisite approach to literature", 
as opposed to ‘ the more traditional 
and quietly appreciative Oxford atti- 
tude - what Jonathan Miller once 
unfairly called the yum-yum view of 
it". 

Certainly one of Oxford’s de- 
liciously yum-yum alternatives to the 
Scrutiny school was Neville Coghill, 

whose influence is recognized with a 
whole chapter, "The Coghill Era". 
Fellow of Exeter College whose inspir- 
ational approach annoyed more tradj- , 
■ tional colleagues',. CbgniU produced .a , 
legendary : Tempest Tor OUDS - in. 
Worcester College Gardens In 1949. 

At its climax, as Prospero’s boat sailed 
away, submerged boards allowed 
Ariel to run across the water back to 
the shore where a concealed ramp took 
him apparently above a dump of trees 


tnught there, “deprecated under- 
graduate acting, not merely as a waste 
of time but also as ineducativc”. Their 
point was that acting makes a student 
Interested only in die part and not In 
the play as a whole. Tire commission 
duly returned and recommended that 
no faculty of drama be established and 
Coghiil was soon arguing in The Ox- \ 
ford Magazine for the construction of a , 
university theatre instead, When rising 
costs ruled this out, it was Coghill who 
negotiated the acquisition of the Play- 
house Theatre tor the university; 
another middle-ground decision rc- 
greted to this day by OUDS folks who 
would have preferred a more modest 
and cost-effective studio space of their 
own and wonder how long a hard- 
pressed university can continue to 
subsidize the Playnouse. The immedi- 
ate answer is only until 1987: when the 

Hebdomadal Council (Tbc university's 

cabinet) will act on a report on tne 


as a flare exploded beneath him H nd 
simultaneously every light went out in 
the auditorium. But in spite of his 
massive contribution over the years 
(he also founded the Oxford Ex- 
perimental Theatre Company in 1936) 
Coghiil was Instrumental in keeping 
the practical study of drama put of the 
university syllabus. In 1945, as part of a 
four-man rf Drama Commission”, he 
visited Yale, where he found that 


the contents of which are a well-kept 
secret: ■ . .. .. . . 

More change is dqubtless In the air 
and OUDS will somehow muddle 
through and continue to provide grow- 
ijig space for talents like Ken Loach: T 
took a long - time to shake -off the 
influence of Oxford Theatre. In fact 
everything I’ve done since Is really a 
reaction to the self-indulgence and 
vanity of it.” 

Ed Thomason 


* "OUDS: a centenary history of the 
Oxford. Unlvqrsllv Dramatic Society 
1885-1985" by Humphrey Carpenter 
was published yesterday by Oxford , 
University Press at £12*95. 1 


Sense of 
place 


St Ives 1939-1964: twenty-five years of 
painting, sculpture and pottery 
Tate Gallery, London 
until April 14 


There was never a St Ives “school" in 
the normal sense of a cohesive group of 
artists and critics, linked by common 
ideology, style or aim. Yet Is is still 
possible to speak of “St Ives" in the 
visual arts and mean something quite 
precise and special. 

The group - or rather groups - of 
artists who moved to the small Cornish 
town between the late 1920s and 1960s 
were drawn precisely by its lack of 
received artistic associations. The area 
offered no great antecedents - except 
perhaps John Opie - only a country- 
side and coastline that suggested a 
range of visual possibility and stylistic 
innovation beyond anything seen in 
England since the death of Turner. 
Barbara Hepworth, who along with 
Ben Nicholson was the dominant pre- 
sence, emphasized the precedence of 
place: "A thousand facts induced a 
thousand fantasies of form and pur- 
pose, structure and life, which had 
gone into the making of what I saw or 
what 1 whs". “St Ives” was not about 
ncsthetic fraction ; “St Ives” was about 
St lvcs. ... * 

The style that developed - in so far 
as it can be abstracted from such a 
various range of enterprise - owed a 
great deal to the particular qualities of 
light Cornwall offered, the stony land, 
capricious sea. Certain objects, boats, 
lignthouscs, rows of whitewashed cot- 
tages, became almost iconic compo- 
nents of an art that ranged dramatical- 
ly from the naive realism of Alfred 
Wallis to the increasingly abstract 
work of Ben Nicholson and younger 
figures like Terry Frost, Roger Hilton 
and Peter Lanyon. What linked the 
work was its absolute physicality, a 
quality no doubt enhanced by the 
presence of the sculptor Hepworth and 
rite great potter and orientalist Ber- 
nard^ Leach. 

The Tate exhibition draws a more or 
less arbitrary line 'round the quarter 
i century from the bcgjntimfiof the war 

to 1964, the year of Peter Lanyon s 
a death in a gliding accident . The moye- 
Er . meal - physical ratber than ideological 
h movement - began aa .a reaction 1 to , 
historical pressure and ended with a' 
sense of tragically thwarted promise. It 
was also a movement away from- and 
against London; Cornwall was cheap 
and warm there was no direct pressure 
from, the dealers and galleries; it 
provided a humbler, home-grown and 
no less dramatic alternative to the 
Mediterranean. , . 

"St Ives "was never revolutionary 
but always fiercely independent. So- 
cial accident brought it about but In its 
25 years and more of experiment and 
__ achievement il brought Into being a 
kind of art that was both modem and 
forward-looking and essentially En- 
glish- 
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How Beethoven’s 9th can be heard next Thursday, at Lancaster University 


Brian Morton 


; z: •’**«*'■ auu iDiniuiiKuaiff owtiuui 

Theatre Design present Jaiificck’a 

n tK t Theatre, 
Tfchenliy bf Manchester. Double bill of 
jgWbcck: Of Mice and Men and The 

March 18 to 21. King’s College Lon- 
- Students’ German Drama; Week. 
Four productions; from King’s College, 
Goldsmith's College, University College 
of North Wales and The University of: 

. Nofunghara. ' ' • • : .; 

, Much 20 16 23, ThpatreVuniversiW of, 
Jtex, Production of Tennessee Wil- , 
Streetcar Named Desire. 

March 21 to 23; Qalbenkloti. Theatre, 
■wJJfreraity'of Kent. Dramatic society In' 
^Ingenue by ; Letm Nock; 
/Much' 28 to 30/ Wickham Theatre, 
.SfiMty .of Bristol, Pamela by; Samuel 
Periefire^”- ^ ada P tec ^ by Shared Ex- 

■ JS.^aV’s National Student Drama Fes- 
’ b* bold in Swansea, April II to 

Jy^FollowIng the. trend of rertnt years a 
••y rW 1 P^Ppriion ofihefinaltstsmout of 
^ tejAre' bbw pIays L Judges will be. Sheila 


loj ate ngw plays, Judges vriU oe Sheila 
l {]^P < ?k,.Mlke Bradwtll and RoBeri 
■»n, 0 ? ^prii 14 there i$ a reunion 
■ tetrrel participants. Details 

..5™."* Cirve: Wolfe, 20 Lansdowne Road', 


coincide 1 with .the tercentenaries of 
Handel , Bach and Domenico Scarlatti. 
The aim was to makers more aware of 
our ^mon.m|iric£he^ 


allbackwpunds to discover'uie i«wer 
of musicto widen their hprizon - So 
far thd response has bedn excellent, 
not teasl in Britain, which has always 
been «:tivp in; providing mus ,c ' for 

^European Musid Year hw already 

sBsstfssS. 

SSi£ to do so. Another composer 

:S3s3M»«Sf 

partlcula r-‘ ’ 


.irarn Uive Wolfe, 
V UJndon N 10.. : 


be tw*t ™rs » ^ lho arr . 

' versity, where, P®“ r , l_j Wagner, 
angement nods ™ Soj- 

it will fi “?’*S£i,iiditSoslng™ ut ' 

.SttSS SlU^ance. 


■ . I..- 1 '' . -I • 'I ' . • 

Just as scientific research irt the 
laboratory proceeds through meow 
and experiment, so we feel It impor- 
tant to test artlst|c ideas. in a similar 
way. Many new . insights have been 
provided in recent years for the peiv 
formance of music written before 
BeelhoVert by specialist early music 

Etsss ft An^s? nss 

makes Beelhdven’d ; 9th/ Symphony , • 

Rendering ’ of r Beethoven s . 9th Sym- 
phony is still a classic in the Wfokpreta* , 
Son of this work. .Tlrough.attacked by 
Gounod when ft ^ Jg ’ S* 

article skilfully identifictf (he two main 
difficulties: ^ ■& Mini* of rtost 19th- 
century orchestral players lo meet 
Beethoven’s technical demands, and- 

’ texl- 


m sSSSSSSS^ 3"b« Sf ^ 

uaL afSS aimed at achlevfog 
greater, cfiriiy. Beaause mstnimentat 


design since 

new' notes available for the valve 
trumpets and horns, Wagner rewrote 


the 1 opening .fanfare: of the finale in a 
more complete form; Moreover, ex- 
tension to the working range of the 
flute and violins also allowed some 
aWKWird octave, displacements In the 
. first movement and the scherzo to be 
eliminated. Wagner also observed, 
that as orchestras were growing larger. 

' theslrings often overpowered the wind 
instruments, and this led him to sug- 
gest 8 re-dressing of the balance by 
doubling. One pf his most, provocative 
adjustments in this direction is the 
addition of 4 horns to Beethoven’s 
■ single' woodwind lines (fliitc; oboe, 
clarinet and bassoon) in the main C 
major tune of the scherzo. Even more 
contentious Is his simplification of the 
solo tenor part to replace Beethoven’s 
somewhat .Inconsistent: imitative writ- 
ing in the last adagio. . 

in his 1906 monograph On the 
performance pf lieethaven's syrripho- 
mn.'.the conductor Felix Waingartner 
took great care to define w^iat oltern- 
. tions he- Te it were artistically justified. . 
; recoin mending the utmbst prudence to 
protect composers’ “own peculiar . 
• style’ 1 .. 1 Gustay .Mtyhter had np suefy 
scriijjles. In several performances 


around 1900 he offered his' own inter- 
pretation of the work., which involved 
expanding the orchestra to include 0 
horns, 4 trumpets,, tuba, and a second 
timpani player, deleting notes, from- 
certain sections of the score, and 
re-composing others. 

Our Lancaster project is more mod- 
est. Having already performed Beeth- 
oven’s symphony .in the original scor- 
ing, this month’s' concert will attempt 
to evaluate all Wagner’s ideas (includ- 
ing those concerned with Beethoven’s 
problematic metronome markings). 
European Music Year has given us an 
excellent pretext. 

Denis McCaldin 

Beethoven's 9th Symphony in D minor 
(the Choral) arr Wagner , will be per- 
formed on Thursday March 21 J985 
at 7.30 pm In the Great Hall, University 
of Lancaster. The University Chamber 
Choir with Sandra Dusdate, Barbara 
Robothan, Barry Batiks and Jalyon 
Dodgson (bass) and the Manchester 
Camerata will be conducted by Denis 
-McCaldin. Further details front the Box 
Office , Music Department, Uhiverslty 
■ of : Lancaster, Lancaster LAI 4YW, 
Tqlcpnpng Lancaster . 0524 ) , .65#M, 
extension 4341. 
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: % wnUeri by Professor Parker, 

• wtQ the other scholars contributing 
short pieces which add up to roughly 
half its length. However, his share of 
the (ext hears on every page (he 
u ] 1 ,P re ^ r Of the works of numerous 
other historians working in the Held, 
whom Parker has tirelessly sought out 
for new information ana inlerpreta- 
lions, and which he scrupulously ack- 
nowledges with characteristic generos- 
’ Although « hears- Geoffrey .Par- 
sers name, this is a collec tive volume ' ■ 
and an impressive tribute to the 
- cooperative nature ; of historical : 
scholarship. . .. 

Ttie book as a wfiole is done the less 
surprisingly brief, the main text cover- 


. r ov '■■■> ■«»* ‘vai uuvcr- 

ii>« somewhat over two hundred pages. 
It has a i useful chronology and some 
jdeariydrawn maps, and an imeiligeni- 
ly diosen selection, of plates, which 
erfecbvelv illustrate a continual (heme 
in the printed text, that this was also 
one of the great propaganda wars of 
modem times. 

Squeezing so much' narrative, and 
analysis in so tight a space means that 
the pace of this book has to be brisk. 


BOOKS 

Making sense of a complex war 



byR. W. Scribner 

The Thirty Years' War 
by Geoffrey Parker 
Routledge ft Kegan Paul, £2(1.00 
ISBN 0 7100 9788 3 

The Thirty Years’ War, with its confu- 
sion of states, politics, battles dip- 
lomatic manoeuvring*, complex 
treaties and alliances, has always 
struck mo as rather like Lewis Carroll's 
Caucus Race: a race course in a sort of 
circle, with all the parties placed here 
and there along the course, and then 
“thev began running when they liked 
and loft off running when (hey liked, so 
that it was not easy (o know when the 
race was over". 

The problem facing any historian 
rash enough to attempt a general 
history of the war is not only the vast 
array of documents available - 27 
repositories for them in Czechoslova- 
kia alone; 20 folio volumes on the 1629 
Edict of Restitution in just the Saxon 
archives. There is also a formidable 
array of languages to be mastered to 
even pretend to deal with them: docu- 
ments in French, German, Dutch, 
Latin, Spanish, Aragonese, Portu- 
guese, Castilian, Hungarian, Czech, 
and several others. 

There is probably no historian better 
equipped for this task than Geoffrey 
Parker, with his dose knowledge of the 
Spanish role at the heart of 17th- 
century Europe, and of the multifa- 
rious military, diplomatic, political, 
constitutional, social and economic 
developments of that age. However 
even Professor Parker baulked before 
such a formidable array of hurdles. His 
solution Is ingenious and imaginative. 
He has recruited the specialist talents 
of nine other scholars and two research 
assistants to enable him to cover the 
inevitable gaps of knowledge which 
orise in a study covering almost a 
century in its perspectives, and the 









The siege of Frankfort by Gustavus Adolphus. 




MARY EVANS 


and its discussion is sometimes ratlier at by interested parties to make this 
dense. However its lucid account of fabric come apart. Two of the most 
the issues and development of the war important of such interested parties 
r j? ad ' 7 ] 1 9. cha P! er were not present among those who 
SUES i he ines L of the maor 171 ade the 1555 compromise: the Cal- 
5JSJJ; Jhe preHminary phase to 1618, vinists and the Jesuits, who both 
alignment of provided a stiffening of militant com- 
KEri-iSS "W? 1 “many states mitment to what they saw as religious 

into German affairs; the first, indeci- flabbiness. Here the making of the 

rwmS^fuLh® w 5 r l629; the Thirty Years* War was a matter of 
EhS*.2L!?i^ SbW fS do . mina l! CC untl1 generations. The Jesuits produced 
the jnterventron of Sweden; the “total From the 1580s and 1590s a new 

ih n r ,d ‘ fS? 0 *' and generation of fighters for a revived and 

SSI? pawatA af 

=§ imm sssrs 

t^as'Esisi .EwStr? 

^ h , ich ° n > dominated the w\ r onl£!h SfauSS- 

over the religious tensions of the fint .. i Sous j£J'- ° f the , 

to come ashore^mcS Tudor time! 

If a minority of thtrie who' gave the of 1789 did f Revolution 

word ''refugee” to the EnaRsh hm. .S..L2 JSiSZ r 5?? h ^te grant Its 


— ; unuugnum me 

enure century 1550- 1650. Parker right- 
ly emphasizes how many of the roofeof ; 
the Tliirty Years' War go back td the . 
religious, divisions of the Reformation 
ui Germany. The 1555 Peace of Augs- 
burg, was a compromise Which only 
woriced as long as all parties were- 
rt in S ^ Hve atid let .live. But the ' 
delicate fabric of compromise thrown 
over the religious tensions of the first ( 
hair of the ffith century had far too 
many loose ends which could be picked 


Britain ' 

by ROWnD, Gwynh .- . : : ' ‘ 

Routlsdgc ft Kegan Paul , £15.95 
ISBN 0710204203 

L. r ' . . v •• - 

the Himuenoi Society* 
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- nphri, imsls mo first significant study; 

, a m “S h *»0Bi«cfe?d minority to appear 
*0^ 6f Bum - 

■ contributes -to.: ■ celebrate . tho* 

the Sevodadon^of ' 

a volume 
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glances were ever simple, as all the 
contributors ably show throughout. 
Calvinist trouble making in the empire 
was suspect to Lutherans, whose in- 
bred sense was one of obedience to 
superior authority and loyalty to con- 
stitutionalism. Nor were all Catholics 
as dogmatic as Ferdinand 11. But it 
seems undeniable that without the 
zealots on both sides, this war could 
well have been settled earlier, and it 
was a significant contribution to peace 
when the Emperor in 1641 abandoned 
i^ Uijfa&diotof iReatltuUon, the attempt to 
wrest back from the Protestants the 
church lands seized in the Reforma- 
tion. 

The second theme runs rather at 
cross-purposes to the first, for what 
emerges throughout this book is how 
far the best-Uid schemes or diplomats 
find politicians were frustrated by the 
inexornbte logic of events, or choices 
ftroed upon them by wider political 
developments. This theme is quintes- 
sentially summed up in the rOlc ployed 
by Denmark in the war, when Clmst- 
mn IV invaded Germany in order to 
preclude a Swedish threat In the Baltic, 

K lo bnng about the very result he 
oped to avoid. And nftcr desper- 
ate attempts from various princes to 
involve Sweden in the war in the 1620s 
lfi? 0 n hS Swedes finally did enter hi 
1630, they found themselves faced 

ffin £! vo 9 relu ««nt allies. 

(On the Danish andT Swedish rules in 

Sk 'h 11 r - a J? dJsrifiguished con- 

aad“MjSaSl > Rote r hf 0WiS Pe,crecn 

toratiQn ,the status 

;« was obIv the defeat of James li and 
• of William. andMary that 

T C l ^ or ^ u S>jenbt settlers 

IK freedpm .pf worship, once 
M^led they, wire. able to show the host 

ma: 


usually missing in accounts of a 
T hirty Years’ ftar, which 
resolutely through a Protect 
scope ns a struggle for German ^ 

ics against a Ffabsburgdrivetci 
absolutism". The account rrivS 


. I nc account given hto 
by Parker, supplemented rZ 
Evans and Gerhard IwL^ 


Evans and Gerhard BcneJlTS 
accents these terms as the para^S 
or tfie debate; and it is S ne S 
unfortunate omissions of the boofcito 
there is no section discussing iust S 
the notion of "liberties" involved,**} 

what he constitutional choiceswS 

17Ih-ceiiiury Germany. (Gerhard fc 
nccke has written lucidly and conS 
cingly about this issue elsewhere at 
seems a shame not to have emtftd 
his talents on this point.) Howwr «* 
arc shown just how much of ahii fl . 
miss affair the construction of a Hfc 
burg dominance in the empire Kalb 
was. The Habsburg monarchy caa 

“ iR.. falli P* a P art . al the cadof 

Rudolf II s reign, and the "confcai* 
al absolutism imposed on it nnda 
Ferdinand II was as cobbled togdlw 
as anything in the Habsbure’s poan- 
sion. In Robert Evans's strikfogntas, 
it "lacked the substance of aasohit 
rule” , and during the second halfoffc 
1620s only "pursued the shadow". Ik 
question left unanswered in this bool, 
however, is how serious a threat the 
Habsburg drive towards "absolutha" 
in the empire really was, and whetbs 
it justified the determination of b j 
enemies to bring the house down ltd ; s 
costs. V 

The costs of the anti-Habstaj f- 
qbsession was ever-widening iuterm- \ ■' 
tionalization of the war. The ifrreads 1 , 
leading through the internatloail |*' 
labyrinth are sketched in variola cot- j 
tributions by Simon Adams, Bodo .i 
Nischan and John Elliott, rifle j 
Richard Bunnoy sums up succincdyhe ; 
own work on the way in which tfc 
problem of debt and finance, ink | 
enccd France’s Intervention, A mk : 
ing theme of the international aspeeb - 
arc the continual assumptions imm \ ; 
the Habsburgs' opponents of aninter- ! ■ 
national Habsburg conspiracy, » 
although in reality this was far fro , 
the truth. There was, certainly, ah a- j ; 
ray of forces against them which ofta 1 I 
came close to an international anti' 
Habsburg conspiracy. 

Tills book effectively sums up recaj , ‘ 
scholarship, suggests some usera . 
ro thin king of old categories, and abtwe ; 

ull provides on object lesson about w ' >. 
complexity of historical causation, »- j if 

out the interplay of Ideology, ' 

diplomacy nnd the inexorable logieM 
wnrfaro. The war was settled in * : : 

yeurs 1648-50 by a scries of treaties . ,j 
which more than anything undemnw , .j. 
the Alive In Wanacrlana nature 
these ■cnipnsdoned conilicts. 

Carroll's final words on the Oau>» 

Race provide a fitting epithet' for « 

°nd: ■ . 

Blit who has won?, said ih ■■ 

and at last nftor a great deal w 
thought he said 'Everybody »s •. t 
won, nnd nil must have prizes- 

Dr Scribner Is a fellow of Clare Collepi : : 

: jf . 

vey neither exaggerates noryetj^ . 
mizes the range of H uguenpt Inv^L 
ment. . Pride of place is •PrzJ- 
accorded textiles; but 
■ work in gold, glass and F 0 "^ ; 
stones, papermaklng, ' ft 

book-binding were also J P^fL gj 

Wnr cKmilri the /*r\ n 4 rahillinn DlnO c . u ' P’ 


AflPWw- so- orgahized tHat It Cecil . 

®?u!d uhjte. whole T^glOTs aw opbwe ■ • • th? sign^l visiort^bypfomot-. , 
. the RbW Catholic? 

.surely -afa pw ^ta&ywitSBi -.iSSiiifc ' mmter : 


stones, papermaklng, pa?' u 's rtMt ' 
book-biriding were also 

Nor should Sie contributipn ffljf^;. 

Huguenots to the profess* 01 * 5 ®^ 
gotten, for they made thcl rm jfl| n i s . 
army and the navy, the church sm.,'. 
try, education, the law and .K rr ick 
; as; well as 1 In the arts; Da^d 

was a third-generation refug^'-jj, 
the sculptor Roubiliac had WfjTjj. 
L>ons.;^roughout i ,the«P^ Be 



L . , tbat ^their 
' 'livteSi but'wfat 

r ■ this hccadepf in^^^^ nc?s h f 

- r >"> I r-r-iSH.'V- V l-! 

% J : .-^ : - a 1 :■ ' •. . =. . .. 


in plenty, and indices. It is, * Jj,, . | 

book that should achieve the i .. 

circulation its.' absorbing ' n ■ f. 
merits. ■" - - 

' '• » .. -•-!:! 
' •••■ ■ • : " • i , 1 ^ ■ i.; 

Peter Newman Brooks_ _^. 

Peter Newman brooks ^ 

Rotyflson College, Cambridge,- . y> 
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Success of 
a system 

Order and Conflict In Contemporary 
Capitalism 

edited by John H. Goldthorpe 

Oxford University Press, £22.50 and 
£9.95 

ISBN 0 19 878008 7 and 878007 9 

Born in the late 1940s; not discovered 
by social science until it was falling ill in 
Ihe 1970s, and then rather disliked; 
celebrated as it was dying in the 1980s. 
European neo-corporatism managed 
lo survive longer than Solomon Grun- 
dy, but its career has had a similar 
poignancy. . , . . 

By neo-corporatism is meant, brief- 
ly, the delegation of certain public 
functions of order and regulation, in 
particular of economic management, 
Ui a small number of large, centralized 
interest organizations, especially those 
of capital and labour. 

As John Goldthorpe reminds us, 
systems of this kind were largely 
neglected by pluralist theories of in- 
dustrial society developed in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Hie reason is probably that 
iho main examples were concentrated 
in parts of the world of which Anglo- 
American scholars had little know- 
ledge at that time: Scandinavia, Au- 
stria, to a lesser extent West Germany 
and the Netherlands. Then, as trade 
unions acquired a new political sienifi- 
cance in tne inflationary crises of the 
1970s, attempts at neo-corporatist in- 
itiatives became widespread: in Italy 
and the UK (whose abortive experi- 
ments are well described here by 
Marino Regini), Spain as it emerged 
from dictatorship, to a certain extent in 
• the USA. The phenomenon was disco- 
vered, 1 usually in the wrong places. 

These developments were viewed 
darkly by Marxist and liberal observers 
as, respectively, attempts to lure un- 
ions into betraying thejr members or 
subittsionS of ' parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Several of the contributors to 
this excellent and well integrated 
volume of essays and research papers 
argue, in contrast to the Marxists, that 
neo-corporatist arrangements can in 
fact provide a useful and rational 
means by which labour movements can 
pursue class politics: often better 
adapted to workers’ Interests than free 
collective bargaining. Also, rather 
iban a threat to democracy, neo- 
corporalism may in some societies 
haye been the form in which it became 
possible. Its . historical role seems 
. mainly to have been to enable labour 


movements to reconcile their goals of 
full employment and an advanced 
welfare stale with the continued health 
of a primarily capitalist economy. 

A significant contribution of this 
volume is its attention to the measur- 
able outcomes as well as the theory and 
process of neo-corporatism. Several of 
the papers assess, either through statis- 
tical analysis or narrative, the econo- 
mic performance and welfare-stale 
achievements of Ihe neo-corporatist 
economies against those of liberal 
systems (such as the UK or USA) or 
contestative ones (France and Italy). 
Austria, Scandinavia and Germany 
are the countries on which the book 
concentrates. 

The nco-corparatist cases emerge 
well from these examinations. Why 
then speak of ihe sickness and death of 
corporatism? While these countries 
fared better than many others in the 
upheavals of the 1970s, the economic 
context developing >from that period 
has presented them with new and 
difficult problems. In a brilliant com- 
parative study of Austria, Sweden and 
Germany, Fritz Scharpf suggests that 
Sweden's corporatism may nave out- 
run Its capacity to reconcile social 
democratic goals with the maintenance 
of a strong manufacturing economy. 
German economic decision-makers 
prematurely lost confidence in the 
unions' capacity to cooperate and 
switched to a different, recessionary 
policy track. And even Austria, where 
the labour movement has sacrificed so 
many social-democratic objectives in 
order to maintain full employment, 
is becoming increasingly unable 
to maintain its strength amid the 


world recession. 

Then, in a skilful extrapolation from 
a case study, Wolfgang Strecck demons- 
trates how, even in Germany, govern- 
ment and managements arc pushing 
the national unions, and hcncc the 
policy of national consensus and con- 
ccrtation, to the margin in favour of 
new company-level industrial relations 
strategics. 

Neo-corporalisin's failings seem to 
result, not so much from particular 
weaknesses within its own institutions, 
as from the international economic 
context with which they are now 
confronted. Robert Kcohane's paper 
throws important light on this. He 
armies that the economic and foreign 
policy goals of the USA during the first 
two postwar decades were compatible 
with a fairly wide range of political 
variation among western European 
countries. Although the USA itself 
remained liberal-capitalist, certain 
kinds of social democracy were viable. 
Since the 1970s this has changed. The 
interdependence of the western econo- 
mies makes it less easy for them to 
choose divergent paths; their options 
are further closed by the deterioration 
of Europe's terms of trade; and they 
are threatened by the shift of capital to 
newly industrializing countries without 
powerful labour movements or welfare 
states. 

Kcohane secs eventual problems in 
this for liberal capitalism itself, but the 
first casualties must be small and 
medium-sized countries attempting to 
maintain advanced welfare states and 
politically important trade union 
movements. And if they do not retain 
these characteristics, they have little 



need for nco-corporalism. This does 
not mean that the neo-laissez-faire 
policies that seem to be the main 
preferred alternative to nco-corporat- 
ism arc proving marc successful at 
satisfying the postwar objective of 
combining efficient economics, price 
stability nnd full employment ; but they 
may be better able lo survive removal 
of the Iasi from (he agenda. 

Some of the papers suggest thai 
nco-cor[wratism will prove more resi- 
lient than this argument implies. 
Strecck emphasizes tne limitations im- 
posed on radical change by the inertia 
and efficient functioning of existing 
neo-corporatist institutions. More 
positively, Goldthorpe seems confi- 
dent in asserting the continued viabil- 
ity in some countries of a nco-corpor- 
atist form of late capitalist society. The 
unattractive alternative to it which he 
sees developing is a dualistic economy, 
based on divisions between privileged 
and under-privileged, insecure sec- 
tions of the work force. One option 
that he docs not consider is a corporat- 
ism that is dependent on dunlism: 
protection and political integration for 
one part of the workforce being 
achieved at the expense of insecurity 
and marginality for nnothcr - n situa- 
tion that may already be said to 
characterize the German and Swiss 
economics nnd which may well prove 
to be the condition under which neo- 
corporatism may henceforth find it 
easiest tn survive. 

Colin Crouch 

Colin Crouch is reader In sociology at 
the London School of Economics. 
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consensus 

Global Conflict: Ihe domestic sources 
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Global conflict, argues John Burton, is 
a projection of the stnictural difficul- 
ties within modern society and not 
fundamcnially'about arms or ideology. 
Traditional power politics, be be- 
lieves, is outmoded; tne foreign policy 
"failures” of the. s 



cm rj 



S identification; on the Contrary 

it, ip recognize ,hevalu« an d gods o ^ K“S fumin' 


be met; the promotion of peaceful 
change without great power interven- 
tion; and the resolution of conflict 
instead of conflict settlement. Third 
parties could facilitate the process of 
problem-solving, without compromis- 
ing the "important values" of the 
protagonists, Hnd superpower rela- 
tions could profit from the advice, 
expertise and insights of “a continuing 
seminar of scholars", possibly located 
in the United Nations University and 
charged with monitoring world events 
and the analysis of world problems in 
their totality. 

Although Burton has focused upon 
a significant issue, namely the inter- 
relationship between foreign and 
domestic policies, he stretches his 
argument beyond the bounds of crcdi- 
bifily. He bases hislheory upon several 
highly questionable assumptions, 
eschews the use of empirical evidence, 
and relics upon sweeping generaliza- 
tions and dogmatic assertion (“civiliza- 
tions nre in crisis”). His reasoning is 
sometimes quite contorted. The un- 
ited States, nc argues, supported cor- 
rupt and repressive regimes in Central 
America Because "demands for 
change at home could not be resisted if 
neighbouring countries . . .undertook 
reforms to resolve similar internal 
problems”. To suppose that what hao- 

K ens in San Salvador today could 
uppen in Pittsburg tomorrow is no- 
thing if not novel! 

His alternative theory also fails to 
convince. Undoubtedly conflict re- 
solution would be preferable to con- 
flict settlement; but Burton never 
explains why third parties which are 
already involved in trying to settle 
disputes, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, will prove any more successful in 
trying to Tesolvc them without com- 
promising the vital interests of those 
concerned. Indetlfying the needs, 
values and interests oflhe protagon- 
ists, he admits, will be crucial, but he 
also recognizes that "there appears to 
. be no consensus on whnt these needs 
are, nor any agreed terminology”. 

Undeterred, he returns to his analo- 
gy with the physical sciences, arguing 
tnat scientists could assume the pre- 
sence of particles in the atom before 
they could either see or name them, 
and so social scientists should follow 
j. their example and build anew consen- 
sus about individual needs and com-. 
, ! munity interests. Unfortunatelv. the 
L'_ needs, values anil interests ot inrti- 
viduals or societies are not capable of 


c(aUy; their infcrveMf 
of smaller countries, 


An Indian servant attending to his master’s footwear; an illustration 
from Philip Mason’s The Men Who Ruled India (Cape, £15.00). 


violence 

Wirtm and the Right in Spain 
1900-1936 ■ ’ 

jV CfiUtiM. Winston 
Pnnceloti University Press, £37.70 
ISBN069JQ54339 

was intermittently for the 


methods of infiltration into unipn 
groups suspected of murderous activi- 
ties. '■ t 

This is a very strange context for a 
study of Catholic unions, usually 
associated in Spain with paternalism 
and timidity, and the Free Unions • 
studied by Winston were indeed a 
strange phenomenon. They ward 
founded in Barcelona in 1919 from a 

radical wingof Catholic Carlism. From 

Carlist tradition they brought a. dislike 
nf the liberal parliamentary system 


na, yet they supported the anti-Cata- 
lanlst poIicies.ofPrimo's dictatorship. 


lanist policies.or rnmo s ajciaiuremp, 
an enthusiasm that robbed them of 
meaningful existence after the coming 
of the Republic in 1931 . Their Carlism 
came to look distinctly fascistic; their 
Catholicism was not of a kind to 1 
endear them to most of their coreii- ■ 


jed by Winston were indeed a ■ endear them to most oi rne.r coreu- 

gSEgS* wf/froma ^Winston points out that the numer- 

ical strength of the Free Unions in the 


ical strength ot tne free unions in me 
1920s, when the CNT was outlawed. 
Droves that a workers' association of • I 


those countries, a misunderstanding of 
the nature of conflict, and a reliance 
upon force where other policies were 
both possible and. appropriate. Super- 
power relations are bedevilled by an _ 
absence of “any global stability" due to 
feudalism , oppression , develop- 
ment, absence of identity where 
ethnicity Is a factor, and otner basic 
conditions which are outside the con- 
trol of the great powers in. the sfiort 
term. 

Burton maintains that policy-mak- 
ing should be altered to take account of 
these factors, ft should be based upon 
a hew analytical framework, couched 
In a behavioural theory "that is as 
scientific as theories in the physical 
sciences”. Any new theory should 
begin by considering the values pf 
communities, including "universal 
ontological needs", and now they can 


theologians and many other groups in 
society. Burion never explains why the 
"new consensus" (assuming that one 
can be agreed, on.-prinripleS which he 
does not define ), wn ich is to be devised 
by his community of scholars; shoiild 
be heeded by the superpowers (or by ■ 
anyone else for that matter). 

"Our simple and seemingly straight- 
forward theories and practices” . 
claims Burton, “have failed us." But js 
there any reason to suppose that his 
alternative theory based upon dubious 
assumptions and contorted logic, with- 
out any specific aims, is likely to fare 
any better? I doubt it. 


E. M. Spiers 

Dr Spiers Is the defence lecturer at the 
University of Leeds. 


S a T' rSHv 7vs7em ' provek that a workers’ association of 

° f toe Catholic Right could: attract 

dominant -in .Spain ufi violent genuine . proletarian and miliiapt sup- 

and a *gness gPMBgJ •- ^ He also shows that some of the 

alternatives. From prole i art an raoicai switched between the 


pSB' the . effective 

infamous ; n Bolsh e vi k yeSrs" of 1919- marked confrast to most of w 
1923 saw alprihing humbers of assas- temporary ^pthol . tw0 

Rivera was sufficiently disturbed by, «Bd«d ;HBftoeywu|d b^ homeland, 

&gEBStB Se as tos s* 

IQv? n f° r hjs coup d’etat in September M^ ad ^KJ tu ^n well W 


^.GlaL 111 QCjJIDIIlUM 

.Barceionaj ■ however; was . not 
Virago,; and the street violence was 
a result of gangsterism 'than of 
^ capitalism, especially In 
the crlfi^ years after the Fifst World 

War a: ■: j '.-j 


and Unportant lnstitution w,.l Mr 

the kind of patient research and spi- 
rited presentation Dr AVinston h^,- 
Sven them. He has rescued them from 
near oblivion. It js i doubtful, towever. 


ideological strain. Bill it is* very, large 
leap from there to the crucial as^ferttoh 
that other Catholic unions could have 
had equal success in numerical terms f 
divested of ostentatious confessional- 
ism and paternalism. The free Unions , 
Were in every way top odd and idiosyn- . 
Cratic to be a base for any gcrieraliza* . 

tion. Nor Is it possible lb accept 

Winston's other main contention, that .. 
Barcelona Workers were: interested 
simply id bread-and-butter issues and 
would follow any union that. espoused 
them, regardless of idtplogical labels. 
AS he himself demonstrates, the Free 
Unions lost affiliated irpups In large 
numbera to the CNf ™ . 
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MODERN PHYSICAL METALLURGY 

Fourth Edition 
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sr?3fr- to capitalism, especially In near oom ’ WendSi ; them, regaroiess oi 

toe crisis yeatt after the First World that he has^ Won hem many m £ Afe he himself demonstrates, the Free 

W ar t WheuCatalan Industry 'adapted ■ They, or rather thefrlcaders^ wng,.. Unions lost affiliated Jroupsfo large . 

painfully, to theiend Of the war boom, from his ooUntlaL numbers to the CNf when Jt wak 

SSlSS^-P . f the-.arta?chikt ' union nasty Sprovldedef/ec- permitted 

gjS5l»n/. : , ,th c:- Confederacidn * allies. Altao^ tney pro ^ ^.reason to^PPO« totit jdCoJbgy Jiao _ 

»n^de,iTrabajo (CNT),: viewed five trade uAton orgama no.pprt ip iljo diolce. ■ .. . J> .. 

tadiSfT nation ^ enemies as a workers - (hey^go spent . ' Jd. 
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Poet and 
painter 

Ezra Pound and Dorothy Shakespear: 

their letters 1 909- 19 14 

edited by Omar Pound and 

A. Walton Lltz 

Faber, £25.00 

ISBN 0571 134807 

Ezra Pound met Dorothy Shakespear 


two volumes of verse, seeking the 
world of Yeats and the 1890s, and 
convinced, as he wrote to William 
Carlos Williams in the same month, 
that London was “the place for 
poesy." 

It was natural, then, that with the aid 
of the Australian pact. Frederic Man- 
ning, he should find his wuy to the 
literary household dominated by 
Dorothy's mother. Olivia, n minor 
novelist, n first cousin to Lionel John- 
son. the nineties poet and memher of 
rhe Rhymers' Club, nnd re gu riled by 
Yeats himself as “the centre of my life 
in London." No letters survive from 
1909. but Dorothy, barely n year his 
junior, recorded her initial impression 
nf the poet in her notebook; “Oh! 
Ezra! Itow beautiful you are! With 
your pale face and fair hair! 1 wonder - 
arc you n genius? or arc you only an 
artist iu Life?" In many ways, her 
question here was to constitute the 
tone for much of their correspondence 
-the first letter we have from Ezra was 
written nearly a year later nnd began, 
with only a slight sense of Irony, In the 
inflated manner of one assuming the 
role or ■‘poet": “Hail Grand daughter 
of Agamemnon!" 

Their literary intercourse churls (he 
progress of (he Romantic poet of "the 
Truth", the "Benlific Vision", towards 
the modernity of appreciating Wynd- 
ham Lewis's painrings and Gaudier- 

diversity of their reading. They shift 
ftoirv Flaubert (whose Sflfaniinfid was 
agreed by both to he "stodge”) to the 
. tfieosophical reaches of Joseph En- 
ne mover's The History of Mngic, from 
the Karan to the Hellenic exercises of 
their friends Richard- Aldington -and 
H. D,, from Marcus Antemius Flami- 
nus to Maurice Hewlett (whose most 
recent, poetry earned . Ezra’s casliga- 
■ tion in, 1912 as ‘‘the worst bilge 1 have 
; ever ieen ,, ).v Suth varlousness; un- 
matched by' any otheT modern writer, 
disavows the comfort of .categories 
: (how are we' to account, to take a 
random sample, for the work on 
"religion in biology” or George Milbry 
'■ Gould, the Philadelphia ophthalmolog- 
ist whom Ezra had consulted as an 
undergraduate?} and prepares us sub- 
stantially far the polygenetic voice of 
the poptry itself, indeed, utterance of 
(he letters approximates closely the 
articulations of the poetTy and the 
critical prose. All three share what the 
editors call Ezra's "crisp, elliptical 
' form”, a form whose seeming 
awkwardness and abrupt switches and 
elisions found their rationale in a 
suggestively misspelled axiom of early 


[913: “The external use of the ball- 
anced scnctence shows n correspond- 
ing internal unbalance (vide in the 
mind.)" 

Overwhelmingly the letters concern 
themselves with matters of aesthetics. 
The only personal moments occur in 
cither tne extracts from Dorothy's 
notebooks or the poems Ezra wrote 
specifically for her. This is, perhaps, 
rather odd in a volume of what could 
be considered customarily as "love 
letters”- even her family's disapproval 
of their relationship (primarily, we 
surmise, on economic grounds) failed 
to register any excess or emotion. The 
reason, I would suggest, was an uneasi- 
ness with the false privacy of the 
epistalntory mode, its distance from 
genuine contact. As Dorothy wrote 
rather movingly just, prior to Ezra’s 
eight-month r ‘cxile" to America in 
1910-11, "I have not your mouth to 
watch, and you have not my eyes to tell 
you things." 

The title of this volume has been 
carefully chosen, giving an equality of 
weight to both participants. This is 
important because nlthoueh it is inevit- 
able that (he letters will be consumed 
from n Poundian perspective, Dorothy 
surely warrants attention in her own 
right (she docs, after all, pro vide L24nf 
the letters while those or Ezra number 
73). She wns a gifted painter, hut how 
many of us hnvc seen her work? it is 
clear that she should he Accorded a 
fuller nlncc in Ezra's curly poems. As 
the cailurs suggest, for example, his 
Caitzoni of I9T1 is revculcd as very 
much “Durothy's nook”, in terms not 
only of her personal presence but of 
their shared exploration of ideas and 
texts. And, Inter, it is revealing that 
her excitement in the inlitial discovery 
of things oriental, a decisive moment 
in Ezra's intellectual history, was in 
fact more sustained rhun his own. 
Nevertheless, it would constitute n 
severe disservice to leave her relegated 
to a series of scholarly footnotes. Front 
this point of view, it is unfortunate thnt 
the only fnult within nn otherwise 
marvellously organized compilation 
lies in the editors' curious decision to 
omit the sketches her letters occa- 
sionally included, sketches whose 
attention ranges from the domestic (a 
Venetian purse for her mother) lo the 
visually significant ("one of rhe most 
lovel y idols in the world” that she saw 
fiStt*** iiljffmipfciiiiei ii«pX|ii 

It Is a fitting Inauguration to the 
Centenary year of Ezra’s birth that it 
should be marked by the first substan- 
tial volume of letters since the collec- 
tions of Paige in 1951 and Read in 
1968, The latter focused specifically on 
Ezra's letters to and essays on Joyce, 
while the former presented 'a general 
coverage of the period 1907- 1941 , and 
incorporated only 10 letters earlier 
than 1913.' Neither included any .cor- 
respondence to Ezra. By comparison, 
the present volume is the first two- 
sided edition we have 'and covers in 
detail those crucial years of Ezra’s 
apprentice ,work Fot modernity. We 
can be sure that this will not be tne last 
of the new Pound/Shakespear corres- 
pondence (the editors calculate the 
existence of a further two thousand 
< letters), and it Is to be hoped that 
further publications will maintain the 
.fresh foregrounding of the painter as 
well as the poet. ■ 

Ian F. A. Bell 

Dr Bell Is lecturer in American studies 
at rhe University of Keefe. 


. pry criticism is the belief that gender 
i ! (?opially. constructed as opposed to 
; biologically given sexual identity) Is a 
crucial factor in the production, cir- 
r culation and reception of literary texts. 


•dilation and reception of literary texts. 
;If all Wfitihfc Is marked by geijger (as it 
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Using 

emotion 


Forms of Feeling In Victorian Fiction 
by Barbara Hardy 
Peter Owen. £12. 50 
ISBN 07206 061 IX 

Serious discussion of novels is difficult, 
because to read them adequately is to 
live for the time being in me world of 
the novel and take the scene and 
characters as really there; but when the 
time comes for illustration, evidence, 
and argument, nothing is "there" but 
texts. The vivid places and people the 
reader has been living with have all 
gone. 

Professor Hardy in her new book 
has thus to manage the transitions 
between the world wc guess our fel- 
low-renders may be creating, the world 
we ourselves arc creating in response 
to the novelist's words, and the com- 
mon public materials - the text - which 
provide the only impersonal sanction 
tor the critic's commentary. Part of her 
critical idiom has been devised to 
analyse symbolism, allegory, figurcsof 
speech, stylistic texture; part of it 
ethos, emotional quality, moral 
psychology. She has to move between 
considering fiction ns form nnd fiction 
as mimesis. As a rule she does this 
skilfully, but without concession to the 
casual reader. To understand the force 
of wltat she is saying you have not only 
to have a previous knowledge ana 


passages discussed in their original 
context. 

The strength of the book is in 

P articular discussions, which suggest a 
ac kg round of teaching and classwork, 
in which objections are raised, and 
met, or conceded. The chief problem 
about the book arises, I think, from its 
form. It is for the most part a series of 
essays on Victorian novels. Themes 
recur, and the main idea, that "the 
novel uses emotion to investigate emo- 
tion", is frequently brought to mind. 
But there is no continuous developing 
argument. The essays are numbered 
like chapters, but they are not really 
parts of a whole. 

The introduction and the first essay, 
which touch on pre-Victorian fiction, 
are not sufficient to act as binding- 
mntter, nnd they suggest a framework 
of generalization which looks rather 
shaky, both critically and historically. 
Many difficulties lurk in Mrs Hardy's 
dictum: "Bad novels represent tne 
affective experience falsely, through 
lies and mistakes, while good novels 
try to learn and understand.” The 
novelist who invented (say) Scarlett 
O'Hara cannot surely nave lied or 
been mistaken about Scarlett O'Hara, 
a fictitious character. The lie or mis- 
take can only have been about the 
likely feelings and behaviour of thnt 
type of person. But do we really know 
enough about human beings to make 
that kind of judgement? 

The historical aspect of the book is 
also a little dubious. Mrs Hardy wants 
to show that there is a real continuity 
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have to operate, and in the social codes 
and practices which are reproduced in 
literature and other, forms of artistic 
representation. In conclusion, he 
looks at the future of feminist literary 
' criticism. It |s, as he suggests, much 




“The Photojournalist” by Andreas Feininger, taken from A World 
History of Photography by Naomi Rosenblum published by Abbeville 
Press at £29.95. 


sequences" - class and sexual differ- 
ences cannot so easily be equated. The 
author raises other intriguing ques- 
tions: is it possible, for example, to 
distinguish between “the validity of 
critical strategies" and “the truth of 
falsehood of the ■ ideO lories - which 


r J, - v .. ,? ««!•- npyo . maoe 1 a communion to 

. intho^myprinowvearel have been ^eontferrmoraty feminMusriiry theory, 
Associated with It'S He goes on to offer • whilb also looking ba&Jbita^feunS 
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.hence thb tentative, provisional notar y lurking “androcentrism’’ (male ; cen- 
qf feminist criticism' which seeks; to ■ (redness) in Miprose style, partifcul- 
. define in positive terms the spedftl > ariy apparent in the deploytnent of ah 
1 • characteristics of womea’s. writing- aggressive vocabulary Which' charaote- . 
Feminist Literary. Studies \i a Mmik- ;: J nzes some- types of male feminist as 
Idling bpqjc, and. js wide-ranging in the u wintps” , and. extroraUi (female) 

.'light, of, Its modest claim to lie; ah feniinisU;as."vlgilantes! , : t : • ■ 

Introduction . to ;jts subjwt. Somo in-J! • .This ^ ,nbt quite the balanced. 

. terestlng points are made abouf the account .of, feminist literary studies 
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between pre-Victorian fiction, which 
she calls ‘‘reflexive", (ie self-referen. 
tial, using devices which signal that it fa 
fiction), and the realistic psychological 
novel of the Victorians. But the way 
she does this is to play down the extent 
to which the earlier novels are mime- 
tic. I do not feel that she has them 
quite as much in focus as the Victorian 
ones. Perhaps symptomatically, die 
throughout misnames The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (calling it A Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress). Of Robinson Crusoe she says- 
“Daniel Defoe's voyages, storms! 
shipwrecks and desert island are alk' 
gorical". Well, it Is true that Defoe 
says they are (in “Robinson Crusoe's 
Preface*), but literary historians have 
been sceptical, seeing in this a dodge 
on Defoe's part to retain Bunyan's 
pious public. Robinson Crusoe k 
surely about a struggle for physical 
survival. It is a paradigm of realism 
(though not of probability), suggesting 
the change from a semi-spiritual world 
in which things "stand for" other 
things, to the world which has to be 
subdued by man's senses and experi- 
ence; in contrast to the world of 
Bunyan's Christian, who, cast into a 
dungeon, finds a key to it about his 
person. 

There is a thread of reference to 
allegory in Mrs Hardy's discussion of 
Dickens, Thackeray, the BronlAs, 
George Eliot, Hardy, and Henn 
James, and sometimes I found thn 
distracting. Allegory does of course 
occur in novels, but it is only one of the 
means by which the novelist conjures 
up “forms of feeling", and arguably 
not the most typicaL 

But by the time' we come to the 
Victorians the book is less committed 
to a thesis and is more convincing. On 
Dickens, Mrs Hardy offers a valuable 
discussion of his sentimentality, look- 
ing in detail at Nicholas Nickleby (the 
business of Smike), The Old Curiosity 
Shop (Nell Trent), Dombey and Son 
(Paul), and Bleak House (Jo the 
crossing-sweeper). She concedes 
something to adverse criticism of Dick- 
ens over the first three, but defends the 
last, including Jo's death-scene, which 
David Cecil once called “a dreadful 
piece of writing". 

Mrs Hardy is one of the few critics 
who seem to like both Dickens wA 
Thackeray, and she analyses and di- 
agnoses the uneasiness jo f Thackeray . 
very shrewdly. I especially liked her 
discussion of the novel in which he is 
most uneasy, Henry Esmond. Her eye 
for detail helps her to search out many 
overtones and oddities in the treat- 
ment of the relations between the 
narrator and his "mistress", Rachel. 

.. The discussion of the Brontls; bm 
of George Eliot and Henry James, is 
also excellent, and too specific to 
summarize. 1 will touch only on the . 
critique of Wuthering Heights, w 
popular with readers, so puzzling to 
critics. Mrs Hardy takes the viewthatlt 
is a "lyrical novel", and her very full 
and sympathetic discussion succeeds in 
giving substance to that description., 
Q. D. Leavis is rebuked for her 
Insensitivity to the quality of the novel, 
as In her contention that Heathcliffm 
bastard. Mrs Leavis may have been too 
literal-minded, but 1 cannot helpful' 
ing that there is a problem here. Whal 
kind of reader was Emily Broow 
writing for? Unless she was writing 
children, it Is difficult tb see hbtf Mr 
Eamshaw's cock-and-biill story of 
“picking up" the child Heathcliffm the 
streets of Liverpool could be'tpken 
anything other than a coded vrty 01 , 
referring to his illegitimacy. 

Where all is so mil of interest it is 
hard to decide on which' is tbe uF ., 
essay in the book, but I UKed M 
discussion of Thomas Hardydfln^' 
touches on the lyrical PPSlMroft it 
Dynasts as well as the nqyejs)- ‘ nis 
not the unsympathetic Hardy or 
Robert Gittings 1 bij!t.;.lhe raflecuw; 

• tender Hardy 

Inferred from his work.’ One of tne 
very good points made is the mere-. 

\ pahey between what the narrow 
voice says at the end of The Woodjrn- 
ders and v/hqt Marty South says. Tnis 
suggests that the "sympathetic Hardy 
is created more through the chnracien, 
than through. thi, narrative voice.. I a to 
not iure about: another r point, ■ 

. observation that 77ie Woodumders ana 
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; for the academies to.rcriietqterms, Ruthyen's enterprise, is. fully .justified 
‘ - than it has beerv fof because he makes his readers so 'serisi- 
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. .ecpnonuC closes do ; ndt. Patriarchy . Dr Hm6n is lecturer in English ht iht : 

Sl ^aul 'dnd St Mary\ . 


not iure about: another : point, ■ 
observation that 77ie Woodumaers ana 
The 1 Trumpet-Major are the only 
novels of Ha'xdy that end on a tf agm 
tiOte.;'I wondererd. about the end oi 
Jude % where Arabella; speaking put ™ 
.character - or is she? r says of 5u e - 
“She's never, found peace since she ten 
; hi? arjns, arid never vylll again till sue s 
.Vhera he is novyl : ■ __ 

W, w. Robsqn • 

W. W. Robson is professor of 
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Critical 

period 

Economic Expansion and Social 
Changet England 1500-1700 
volume one: People, Land and Towns 

volume two: Industry, Trade and 
Government 

byC.G. A. Clay 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 

and£6.95 (each volume) 

ISBN 0 521 25942 8 and 27768 X; 

25943 6 and 27769 8 

Early modern merchants were fond of 
trying to extend the size of their 
market by offering a greater range of 
products, similar in allbut name. 5o it 
would appear are publishers today. Dr 
Gay's textbooks appear in a field 
already well served, notably by Profes- 
sor Coleman's masterly survey of the 
same period. What then does this new 
survey have to offer? 

Dr Clay's own justification for. 
another survey is that it fills a gap by 
offering a substantive amount of in- 
formation on the principal subject 
areas into which the social and econo- 
mic history of the period has been 
conventionally divided, “set firmly in 
an interpretative context". Thus there 
are chapters on population, prices, 
agriculture, landed society, urban 
economies, poverty, industry, trade, 
economic regulation and government 
Gnance. Not unsurprisingly. Clay's 
treatment of these provides a minor in 
which can be discerned the reasonably 
current state of historical knowledge. 
Where recent work has greatly adv- 


two volumes in which to pursue his 
aim, Clay docs so with great success. 
At the heart of these volumes are 
valuable, lengthy sections on agricul- 
ture, trade and industry which early 
soundings in the field suggest ore 
greatly appreciated by students. 

"Hicre are, however, problems 


chapters. Students who attempt to 
grapple with the chronology of change 
and shifting interrelationships of sec- 
tors of the economy will find their task 
made harder by the thematic approach 
of the volumes. 

Other problems remain About which 
it may be churlish to complain. Any 
textbook survey succeeds with its mnr- 


.uv.t aic, iiuwcvci, pro oic ms it may oc cnurnsn to complain. Any 
which suggest that Dr Clay's volumes textbook survey succeeds with its mar- 
will not be as successful as they deserve ket to the extent that it offers sccming- 
to be. Clay insists in his introduction Jy authoritative judgements. But in a 


that his aim “is not to advance a 
particular thesis or interpretation of 
the 16th or 17th centuries as a whole". 
In this, he is of course deceiving 
himself and denying his undergraduate 
readers. For while there is no discus- 
sion of grand theoretical interpreta- 
tions of tne period in terms, say, of the 
transition from feudalism to capital- 
ism, he does have an interpretation to 
advance. England begins the period 
with an economy dominated by agri- 
culture and an agriculture in the grip of 
a subsistence peasantry. Commer- 
cialization of agriculture under the 
stimulus of population growth sees a 
slow increase in agricultural productiv- 
ity which prevents Malthusian crisis 
but cannot prevent an inflation of 
prices which limits the possibilities of 
significant industrial growth in the 16th 
century. Demographic stabilization 
- and greater gains in agricultural pro- 
ductivity following the adoption of 
advanced agricultural techniques sec 
the terms of trade moving in favour of 
the non-agricultural sector by the later 
17th century. This period then becom- 
es a critical one in which growth in the 
home market provides a significant 
base for growth in the industrial and 
commercial sectors. 

This is a familiar picture, but Clay 
has the space to draw it with skill. The 
tragedy is that students unfamiliar with 
the period will have to work hard to 
recover it. Clay’s unwillingness to 
advance an overall interpretation may 
explain, but cannot justify, the lack of 
either introductory or concluding 


iy autnuntutivc judgements, but in a 
period littered witn lively debates, 
Clay's swiftness of foot sometimes fails 
to allow 'him time to suggest to the 
student reader something of the 
awkwardness of the historical record 
and interpretations erected thereon. 
Important debates receive short shrift 
or only cursory acknowledgement. 
The adoption of the social scientific 
convention of acknowledging sources 
in the text and the lack of an annotated 
bibliography perhaps compound the 
problem. 

There is, however, one final prob- 
lem that does deserve more serious 
attention. In a book taking as its title 
“Economic expansion and social 
change” there is only a limited and 
partial discussion of early modern 
society. While Dr Clay could rightly 
claim that the growing body of work in 
the social history of the period has little 
to add to his interpretation (though 
there is more recent work not drawn 
on here on subjects like poverty and 
social order and disorder), the surpris- 
ing absence of any sustained discussion 
o (social structure denies the student a 
social context in which to make sense 
of the growth of the home market. If 
social history is sometimes (and right- 
ly) accused of ignoring the economic, it 
is unfortunate to find the reverse 
occurring here. 


John Walter 

John Walter is lecturer in history at the 
University of Essex. 


Tracing 

fertility 

patterns 

The British Fertility Decline; 
demographic transition In the crucible 
of the Industrial Revolution 
by Michael S. Teitclbaum 
Princeton University Press, £39.80 
IS BN 0691 094055 

Dr Tcitelbaum's book, published 
under the auspices of the Office of 
Population Research at Princeton Uni- 
versity as one of a series of volumes on 
the decline of fertility in 19th and 20th 
century Europe, takes us a further 
significant step closer to a clearer 
understanding of the forces which 
together accounted for the onset of the 
fertility transition in late 19th-century 
Britain. 

That the book succeeds in breaking 
new ground in an area of study whicn 
has already attracted massive scholarly 
interest is a tribute to the novelty of the 
approach and methodology it adopts. 

In contrast to earlier work, with its 
disproportionate concentration on the 
experience of England and Wales and 
Its reliance on aggregate, nationwide 
data, Tcitcibauiivs study is unusual 
both in the emphasis given to Scotland 
and, to a lesser extent, Ireland und in 
its attempt to sec wlint can be learned 
about the timing, character nnd causa- 
tion of the fertility transition from a 
painstaking multivariate statistical 
analysis of county by county variations 
in fertility levels and their underlying 
causes. The result is an unsurpassed 
profusion of oriuinal datn, presented 


tors also made a significant contribu- 
tion. Second, it provides a timely nnd 
necessary reminder of the diversity of 
demographic experience which existca 
even between countries as geographi- 
cally proximate as EnglandAVatcs, 
Scotland and Ireland. The uniqueness 
of Ireland's population history, o( 
course, has long been recognized. Less 
obvious, until now, were the consider- 
able differences which also existed 
between England/ Wales and Scotland, 
the regional homogeneity of fertility 
levels and trends in the former con- 


but hitherto largely overlooked ques- 
tion of why in such an advanced 
industrial and sociocultural entity as 
19th-century England the onset of 
n substantial ana irreversible decline 
in fertility should have been so long 
delayed. In his attempt to explain the 
divergence in English and Scottish 
regional fertility patterns and the late- 
ness of the fertility transition, the 
author opens out Interesting, new 
interpretive possibilities which others 
concerned with the causes of late 
19th-century fertility decline might 
fruitfully pursue. 

Tcitelbaum's reliance on explana- 
tory models based on a highly aggre- 
gated level of analysis, on the other 
hand, docs have its weaknesses. 
Above all, it makes little, if any. 
allowance for the possibility of sub- 
stantial variations in methods of, and 
motives for, fertility control between 
different social groups. Too often. 
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anted ourunderstanding or the period , 
for example in demographic history. 
Clay offers a concise and intelligent 
summary; where recent advances re- 
main enmeshed in scholarly mono- 
graphs and articles, he advances a clear 
and judicious summary. And given 


Industry , Policy and the Scottish Eco- the country. Various industries are 
nomy 'edited by Neil Hood and considered, including engineering and 
Stephen Young, evaluates Scotland's metals, textiles. North Sea Oil, food, 
recent industnal performance and drink and tobacco. There arc nearly a 
looks at the opportunities that now hundred tables of statistical evidence, 
exist for creative cooperation between The book is published by Edinburgh 
industry and government agencies in University Press at £25.00. 


profusion of original datn, presented 
and analysed with a clarity all too often 
lacking m work of this kind. 

The book is invaluable in three 
ways. First, it clnrifics and orders the 
complex range of forces which under- 
lay the modern decline in rates of 
fertility and in doing so confirms that 
although economic nnd social condi- 
tions were the predominant influ- 
ences, technological and cultural fac- 


class experiences, an interpretation 
which sits most uncomfortably with 
much of the recent literature on the 
subject. 

As the author himself acknow- 
ledges, however, a good deal of work 
remains to be done. At the very least, 
he has provided us with a firmer 
statistical and theoretical basis upon 
which to do it. 

N. L. Tranter 

Dr Tranter is senior leemrer in history 
at the University of Stirling. 
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A History of the Soviet 
Union 

Geoffrey Hosking 

A completely new and highly loadable 

survey of: the history of the Soviet 
Union and Its people, describlngjts 
evolution from Its beginnings In 1317 
to the present day [ 

Paperback £4-95 ■ 

Hardback £12.95 Ulus ; 528pp 


Musicology 

Joseph Kerman . 
This Is the first full-scale account 
of American and British musicology 
over thb last forty years - a must for 
every muslcfon apd niusle level ... 
Paperback £3.95 • i v . ■ •; 

Hardback £30.95 ; ; ; ; , 259pp 


Ethics and the Limits of 
Philosophy 

! Bernard Williams 

A clear, forceful and wide-ranging 
account of ethical philosophy which 
challenges current conceptions of 
Its powers, and suggests what It 
needs to become. 

Paperback £3,d$ • 

Hardback £10.95 265pp 
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BOOKS 

Turning 
back the 
clock 


Scepticism, Rules and Language 

by G. P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker 

Blackwell. £i 5. UO 

ISBN 0631 1 36 14 2 

Language, Sense and Nonsense: a 

critical investigation into modern 

iheoriesoNonguage 

by G. P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker 

Blackwell. £22.50 

ISBN 0631 13519 7 

As parts of on integrated project in 
whieh current ideas about language arc 
subjected to criticism under the gui- 
dance of Wittgenstein's later philoso- 
phy, these two books start from diffe- 
rent points but both point in the same 
direction. 

Seep lick ni, Rules ami Language be- 
gins with nn examination of Saul 
Kripke's inter pro union of Wittgen- 
stein's private language argument 
from Philosophical Investigations. 
Kripkc's account ciuphnsizes the no- 
tion of a rule, pursues that notion in 
the formal context of a rule of 
mathematics, and canvasses what lias 
come to be culled a “rule-scepticism". 
The standard view of Wittgenstein's 
argument emphnsizes private experi- 
ences. pursues that notion in the 
context of the problems of other minds 
and subjectivism, and comes to anti - 
sceptical conclusions. 

Baker and Hacker believe that 
Kripke's account is wrong on two 
counts. His Interpretation of Wittgen- 
stein is mistaken, and the sceptical 
problem he canvasses is in any case 
spurious. The first two of the three 
sections of the book argue respectively 
for these conclusions. The third looks 
.more positively at Wittgenstein's 
vider views about language and real- 



“Sealed Young Woman with a Coffee Cup”, a drawing by Max 
Beckman taken from a new study of his work by Carla Schulz- 
Hoffman and Judith C. Weiss. Max Beckmann: a retrospective is 
published by Norton at £39.95. 
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mouth 


Dialogues with Contemporary 
Continental Thinkers 
by Richard Kearney 
Manchester University Press, £ 17.50 
ISBNQ7190 1087 X 

Richard Kearney’s book, subtitled 
somewhat over-ambitiously “the phe- 
nomenological heritage*, brings 
together six interviews conducted by 
the author between 1976 and 1982. 
The "contemporary continental think- 
ers" of the title are Paul Ricoeur, 
Emmanuel Levinas, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Stanislas Breton and Jacques 
Derrida. The fact that there are six 
interviews and only five interviewees is 
explained by the presence of two 
seperate interviews between Kearney 
and Ricoeur, devoted, respectively, to 
“The creativity of language" and 
“Myth as the bearer of possible 
worlds”. 

However the author may describe 
them, these recorded encounters are 
emphatically interviews and not dia- 
logues. Kearney asks short questions 
and the philosophers respond with 


conceived is nonsensical, not merely 
wrong in detail. On the latter side they 
engage in a vehement polemic against 
their opponents in terms reminiscent 
of Gilbert Rvle's attack on Cartesian- 
ism in The Concept of Mind. Much of 
their imngcry - the vacuity of the 
emperor's clothes, current theorists’ 
defence of an illusory citadel - echoes 
that of Ryle. In this, and other ways 
the authors attempt to turn the dock 
back to the immediate postwar heyday 
of the later Wittgenstein's philosophy. 

The authors provide summary 
accounts of the theories they wish to 
reject in this way and some account of 
the historical origins of these (hebries. 
They give detailed criticisms of various 
accounts of sense and force, of various 
truth conditional theories of seman- 




■driven to f 

:■ certain .of these wider issues, but these 
are generally taken up again ln the' 
second book. 

Language, Sense and Nonsense has a 
. more ambitious and wider, sdope. For 
the authors claim that virtbally the 
whole of recent work' in philosophy of- 
■ -i language is fundamentally mistaken. 

, , Theorists Such as Noam .Chomsky, 
;i Michael Dummctl, Donald Davidson, 
and Rudolf Carnap, and all the others 

• who have toiled in their wake, have 
fallen into these alleged mistakes. In 

' general truth 1 conditional semantics; 
>.’• tne distinction between sense and 
:> force, appeals to deep structure and to 
: ■ tacit linguistic rules, and indeed the 
whole framework in which these items 
. j have been placed, are all irredeemably 

• .flawed. 

The aut hors encourage extre me for- 
mulations of their views both explicitly 
in their counter-claims and implicitly 
in the manner of their attack. On the 
, - former side they express the view that 
? philosophy of language as currently 
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TheBringoflhe Bcaulllbh PlaloV 
Thewietttt, Sophist and Statesman ' 
Inuufatedand wUh a commentary by I ; 
ScthSeriukdtte ; 
UnlYersityoTChicagol’ress, CJ4.50 
. ISBN b 226 670376. -A ? j; ’ 

The . three ; dialogues represented herC 
explore an intricate tangle of problems 
which for philosophers, arid forotlich : 
of a reflective turn of mind.' remain . 
serious end unresolved. Inhabitants of 
the illegally 'Teal" wbrid, the sophists ' 
and pdlTUcinnsof Plato’s time as niuch 
“us ihelr counterpart * today, commonly 
suppose them Irrelevant lo'the conduct' 
iHndprgahizatlondf practical life. That 
whs :tyot, Plato’s • view,' U m aV seem: v 
obvious ifitii., knowledge is different 
front Jghorencd, truth-telling from lies 
end dertir. pd, good siqtcstnahship ' 
ifrom bad* But fn showing how hard;, 
.these: alstbjdlons ereilo ipifcujate and 
! uncferstflhtt, JH a^o; ulIso seeks to con- 


_ jtf 

errors made in philosophy of language 
are; allegedly; to misconceive linguis- 
tic theories as scientific, to violate a 
distinction between empirical and con- 
ceptual problems, aria to conjure up a 
bogus realm of Platonic , entities to 
satisfy the theories’ nonsensical de- 
mands. More positively the authors 
emphasize the therapeutic conception 
of an "internal” relation between lan- 
guage and reality, a conception of 
"rule-following*’, which excludes the' 
idea or tacit rules, and Wittgenstein’s 
general injunction to “leave, every- 
thing as it is”. Though provisos are 
sometimes made it appears that there 
simply is no room for theories of 
language: that linguistics is really a 
bogus discipline. ' 

.. There .<[s a marked difference be- 
tween the rejection of Kripke's 
account of 'Wittgenstein's and the 
wide-ranging polemic against current 
linguistic theory. The former view is 
almost certainly correct and is in any 
case plausibly' argued '.and well 

ance of doing so: political self-seeking, 
opportunism and dishonesty feed off 
the narrow argumentative .cleverness 
that deliberately confounds them, and 
the ; intellectual sloppiness that blurs 
' them into ' b comfortable u relatirisrn". 

These it re challenging Issues. A hew 
study of Plato's arguments that shed 
fresh’llgty on (hem and reemphasized 
theft significance would have been 1 
^ very we iconic : B ern ad e te’s bookj uri- : 
• fortunately, does nothing of Hie kind, 
■ft shows .little awareness cither of .the . 
‘Wdcr social and philosophical eoiitoxt 
vqfKaio’s discUssions; oreyen of their 
.relation l 'to more specialized :,and : 
"academic” concerns. Instead, if lo- 
cates; as Plato’s, rhain prcoccupsjtion 
I the UtifcSt of .sbinelhltia called “the 
being of . the. , beaut Ifor: what this 
: means neither. the introdudloh nor the 
vaporous musings of the commentary 
.. doeshny thing to: explain. 1 As avVhole. 
thccommemaiy, (hegriy 30Q nahei of 
1 it) ha$ remarkably littl b to tijTer. 
yTntercsjingpolnt? of deteil.ijnrelat«l 
to the mamThtmie, emerge from tiftie ■ 
i to time, but for the most part Plato's 
1 hard-beaded arguments and the; direc- 
tion of. hts : urgent; and . insistent', con- 
; «Fhs. tiro subjn breed Ifi >. : sen dr 

J V ; s.~v: . 


documented. Probably most readers of 
Kripke's book who were familiar with 
Wittgenstein's text will have recog- 
nized that his interpretation, at least if 
treated as exhaustive, is eccentric. 
Even Kripke himself was aware of this. 
The authors also make a plausible case 
for the futility of philosophical sceptic- 
ism and its specific rule-sceptical form, 
though it is arguable whether Wittgen- 
stein's apparatus helps or hinders this 
enterprise. 

The real trouble arises in the later 
stages of the project. For here the 
arguments are puzzling and inadequ- 
ate, the conclusions obscure and im- 
plausible, and the Wittgensteinian 
therapy increasingly ineffective. There 
is no doubt that many issues are 
usefully raised. After all linguistic 

: sopmcal activity because it remains 
recalcitrant and obscure. But Baker 
and Hacker's arguments are designed 
not as a contribution to the develop- 
ment of that area but as a demolition of 
it. In that operation their polemical 
manner increasingly obscures rather 
than clarifies the issues. 

Three persistent worries concern the 
precise conclusions to be drawn, the 
strength of the arguments for those 
'conclusions, and the more positive 
thesis to be advanced. Under tjte first 
head it remains unclear whether the 
whole activity of. current linguistic 
theory is to be regarded as a complete 
waste, or whether It is only certain 
misconceptions about that ' activity 
which are to be rejected. Thus the 
author? evidently dispute the claim 
. that philosophy of language is at the 
centre of all philosophy, but (hat claim 
might be rejected without damaging 


»■ the value of specific work In phlloso- 
.7 ghy. of language. .Similarly the authors 
plainly iWish to deny That theories of 
language are to be understood bn the 


model or scientific theories, but their 
view might be accepted without de- 
molishing the former theories. 

Under the second head the authors 
face an inevitable problem when they 
engage in detailed criticism, for exam- 
ple or the notions of sense and force. 
Sometimes they object to the variety of 
different views held by different theor- 
ists, but the existence of such disagree- 
ment does not show that every such 
theory is to be rejected. It is always 
open to the defence to claim that a 
better account would accommodate 
their legitimate objections. Few of 
those who work in these areas would 
deny the need for some revision, so the 
blanket condemnation of all such work 
seems to require additional grounds. 

Those additional grounds might be 
^e apua t ed^lW^^uiute 1 rfiWiF tHT THCrtr 
positive account of Wittgenstein's in- 
sights, but at the heart of these is an 
admitted obscurity over the notion of 
an “internal" relation. At one point 
such relations are characterized In 
opposition to scientific explanation, 
but later one such relation is exempli- 
fied in just such scientific terms. The 
authors admit the difficulty of calling 
intemai relations both necessary ana 
defeasible but then decline the oppor- 
tunity to “resolve these conundrums”. 
The point has wider implications, for it 
is a crucial part of the general com- 
plaint against current linguistic theory 
that it confuses the contrast, between 
empirical and conceptual considera- 
tions. But that contrast itself In recent 
years has come to be viewed with 
deserved suspicion, and it seems that 
Intemai relations themselves offer sup- 
port to th at suspicion. 

Graham Bird > ' . . 

Graham Bird is professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Manchester: 


dete’s translations; of the three dia-. . 
logues. They too. display a special sort ' • 
or lottlness, but whereas the commen- =. 
tary's hallmark is its heady impression- 
ism, the aim 1 of the translations is the . 

1 maximization of precision. Berhadete 1 
seeks to render every Greek word 
literally, and to transfer- Plato's gram- 
matical and syntactic structures intact 
^into English; The’Supposition Is that : 
r this' will presejrye. ln.ns original shape - • 

: J every nuance or phildjdnhicni content. ' ; 
But the task isint possible andfhe idea ■ 
behind it silly. Since many Greek/ 
structures cannot be transported un- 
: changed, Beroadete itsorls to a sort of 
. bode of "equivuiences" which is far less : 
•7hfelp.th.an a decent linguistic commen- 1 
'■ tary. Since words in the two languages i. 

do not correspond exactly in sense or 
, aSsqciatiqns/the dogged preWrvalion 
■■■. of eOusUfencycan befermor e rtiisiead-i , 

I ing. than self?Ohfet5ed; paraphrase, 

' Bcmadete’jj approach does not make it V 
imy the less rieedritafy; tb discuss wry ’ 
chreruUy. ttid; difference of ( meaning' ; 


objective 


tireless: devotion 


(though not without some straightfor- 
ward mistakes), and may well alert the 
reader to angles of thought that blan- 
der translations disguise. But this vir- 
tue brings with it the fundamental 
flaw. Bemadete’9 guiding principle, 
ensures that the language of his ver- 
sions is provokitigly straflge:. it is hot a 
Janguage that has ever been sppken, 
ana Itr. strangeness is J presumably 
, tncant to get us Thinking about -the 
: relation between the ideas and the 
ways in which they aie expressed. Bnt 
.row can . a Greqkless reader be ex- 
pected, la distinguish genuinely Fiato- 
; nic nuqnces from oddities Imposed by 
the exigencies of this Anglo-P}atorie$e 
itself? ]ts contortions (though' not 
without a .certain; charm) introduce a 
horde of difficulties that were never in 
the oneinnh and the importatibn of 
these obscurities is a. form of distortion 
'.■## as serious ; as any it avoids. 

': Berriadetc’s book is fairge and ex- 
;; fffnsjyhi ■twMfiirwlll do better to save 
“• Jheir.' money fijr h) second-hand Com- 


between Greik Jerms and the BnglEs 

sae 

’■ A^rew Barker 
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statements of position. The object of 
the procedure is, as he puts it in hw 
introduction, to "afford each of tb 
five thinkers an opportunity to intro- 
duce, situate and clarify their own 
work, to speak for themselves h 
were". To this end each is Bccompa. 
nied by brief biographical andbibliol 
raphical notes so that the reader shay 
not encounter the thinker in absolute 
ignorance of the man he is about to 
meet. 

Kearney’s chosen thinkers are, as he 
realizes, a rather mixed bag. Each, 
indeed, owes something to the pht 
nomenological current in European 
philosophy but how different is the 
debt in each case only emerges in the 
course of the interviews. In tne case of 
Marcuse, though once a student of 
Heidegger, it seems very small Indeed. 

In spite of Marcuse s claim that 
Heidegger "taught me a great deal 
about what real phenomenological 
‘thinking’ is", the views lie expresses 
represent nothing more philosophical- 
ly interesting than a reiteration of that 
mixture of politicized aesthetics and 
liberationist social criticism which uve 
him a passing popularity when the Nn 
Left was still new. 

The other interviews are more intel- 
lectually challenging; though time and 
again tne most significant questions - 
the ones that might penetrate (o the 
heart of the respondent’s concerns - 
are the ones that are never asked. 
Because these are respectful Inter- 
views and not philosophical dialogues 
between equals the questions are sel- 
dom sufficiently searching and the 
ambiguities and occasional evasions in 
the answers pass without comment. 
Let me give two examples. In his first 
’ interview Ricoeur remarks that: “uto- 
pian discourse functions as a mystifka- 
tory ideology as soon as it justifies the 
oppression of today in the name of tht 
lifeeratlon of tomorrow". He adds that: 
“ideology as a symbolic confrontation 
with the past and utopia as a symbolic 
opening towards the future are com- 
plementary; if cut off from each other 
they can lead to a form of political 
pathology”. But is it not precisely the 
attempt to establish a relationship 
between the utopian promise of i 
perfect society and the ideolppcd 
premise which legitimates the real 
thing that leads to tne“polilical pathol- 
ogy" of the totalitarian state which ' 

- take to be; Condemned in Rlcoeuii 
previous sentence? Does it not folio? 
that the more one cuts off utopian from 
ideological discourse the better the 
chances of avoiding a pathology 
form of polity? 

Then again, in the course of an 
interesting account of his philosophic- 
al background and religious and ethic- 
al concerns, the Jewish philosopher 
Levinas says: “Nobody can really say 
believe - or I do not believe for that 
matter - that God exists. The exists* 
of God is not a question of an row- 
vidua! soul uttering logical syllogisms- 
It cannot be proved.’ r if the latter « 
indeed the ense, as most non-sdi®^ 
philosophers would agree, then sumy 
it is precisely the absence of emptn® 
or logical proofs that calls Into rciiu 
the language of belief and non-beito- 
The statement "I believe that 
exists" is a form of avowal and “ 
expression of trust distinct from « 
vocabularies associated « 1,h ‘ , 
realms of empirically testable kw* 

• ledge and of Formal or mathematic 

°^chard Kearney might pr 01 .^ : 
to pursue such questions would n 
. interfered with the primary 
of the book, which is to iijgj ... 
English-speaking readers to taunt 
sdme of whom, like Lcrinash^ 
and the catholic philosopher 
Breton, ' are. hardly known# „ 

• country. That may be 

matters like.thosc I have ^ 
unremarked is to nsk co^^, 
worst suspicions of those 
continental thinking . j un . 

. fused arid confusing mishmash or 
; provable assertiops. , — ■ 

Dayifl J- Levy - 

David J. Levy islec/urer in sociology* 1 

Middlesex Polytechnic. . , . . 1 

. 1 • 1 ~ * ‘ - ' , * * | * [ ‘ | 1 

Edinburgh -UniverBlty-PrcsshBs 

lished a collection of ■jB/tzLmat, 
sophers of the Scottish 
In honoufof Sort 

. The Democratic Intellect. Qmtrw* ^ 

from ■ Scotlandj the USA., _ 
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frame of 
reference 

Understanding Relativity: origin and 
impact of a scientific revolution 
by Stanley Goldberg 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 

ISB N 019 853910 X 

It is a little hard to be sure just what 
Stanley Goldberg's thesis is in this 
book. He sees himself as "challenging 
the general notion that science is 
objective and progressive”, holding 
that knowledge tn science “is no more 
or less subject to social processes than 
knowledge in other areas”. Wc might 
expect, therefore, a full-blooded 
“socially relative” argument. What we 
find being expounded, however, is a 
much more plausible, though much 
weaker, position: that the extent to 
which the ideas of a theory are fully 
understood by the community of scien- 
tists at any one time, and also the 
extent to wnich the lay audience shares 
in that understanding, are socially 
determined. Goldberg has his own 
version of the story: he thinks in terms 
of a concept of “national intelligence" 
which determines the appropriate so- 
cial milieu in each country. This is a 
view that is worth investigating, but it 
seems to leave untouched the most 
absolutist view of scientific truth. 
Special relativity has been chosen 

Heretical 

treatise 

Mathematical Astronomy in - 
CopenUcos's De Revolutionlbus, 

puls one and two 

bjN. M. Swerdlow and O. Neugebfcucr 
Springer, DM 238.00 
ISBN 3 540 9 0939 7. 

When Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus 
was published in Nuremberg in 1543, it 
. was tlje most significant astronomical 
treatise to have appeared since anti- 
quity. The reform oF astronomy had 
occupied Copernicus from the time of 
ms university studies In Cracow and in 
.; haly, although his official duties, as a 
«nim of Frombork, involved him as a 
: Physician and in administrative tasks 
•or the diocese of Warmia. In 1539 lie 
Was visited by Georg Joachim Rheti- 
a young Lutheran astronomer 
froui Wittenberg who published a first 
report on the new system and under- 
. j® 0 * fe see Copernicus’s work through 
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for the investigation because it is a i 
modern theory - by the standards of i 
the history of science, for it is still less 
than a century old. Ii is a good choice, 
because it is a well-documented 
period. It docs, however, have one 
incidental disadvantage for the author: 
the same story, without the social 

S c, has been brilliantly told by 
Miller in his Albert Einsteins 
Special Theory of Relativity: emerg- 
ence (1905) and early interpretation, 

( 1905-1911 J (Addison Wesley, 1981). 

To what extent, then, does Goldberg 
complement Miller? 

Goldberg casts his net much wider; 
he begins with Aristotle's mechanics, 
he makes much less demands on his 
readers' prior knowledge of physics or 
mathematics by including very hill and 
careful elementary accounts of the 
theories, and he does include a little 
(though only a few pages) about 
general relativity. With his main te’Sct 
somewhat shorter than Miller, it is 
inevitable that his book is to some 
extent a less scholarly version of Miller 
- except for the specific attitude 
already mentioned, 

Goldberg's philosophy of science is 
a somewhat simplistic one. He believes 
that it is always the case that “the 
relationship between explanation or 
theory on tne one hand, and evidence, 
that is, phenomena and experiments 
on the other hand, may be cost into the 
followineform: (d) If A then B; (c) [ 
observe B; (f) therefore A." He re- 
turns to this naive analysis more than 
once, but it does not invalidate the 
main theme of his work: once wc get 
down to what really happened, it does 
not recur. 

Goldberg's account of the theory of 
special relativity*is dear, and follows 
tne general lines of many serious 
popular versions, starting with the 
optical experiments and the search for 
an absolute frame of reference. It is 
unusual in that context in doing very 
full justice to H. A. Lorentz’s theory 
and in posing the important question 
of why m the end Lorcntz's theory was 
the loser: it was not for experimental 
reasons, since the two theories made 
the same predictions, but because 


On taking up a new appointment in 
Leipzig, however, he handed over this 
task to another Lutheran, Andreas 
Osiahder, who attempted to pre-empt 
potential ecclesiastical opposition by 
adding an anonymous preface in which 
he explained fhat the statements con- 
cerning the Earth’s mptlpn were to be 
understood simply as hypotheses. No 
doubt Copernicus, who received a 
printed copy of his work on his death- 
bed, would have disapproved if he bad 
been able to read the preface. For in 
his dedication to the Pope he had 
asked for protection against those who 
would misuse Scripture to attack his 
theory of the Earth’s motion. 

Interpreted as hypothetical, the 
work of Copernicus was highly re- 
garded In Lutheran circles and studied 
m their universities. It was only in 
1616, when Galileo forcefully de- 
fended this real motion of the Earth 
that the Catholics took action and 
placed the work oh the index of 
prohibited books - “until corrected". 
The prohibition seems to, have been 


relativity suggested the right questions 
to ask next - a superior licuristic. 

The second part of the hook de- 
scribes and compares the responses to 
the theory between its genesis in 1905 
and the Solvay conference of 1911 (by 
which time it could be regarded as 



accepted, by a count of heads) in 
Germany, England, France and the 
United Slates. The variety of universi- 


ties in Germany and their rivalry led to 
an active debate and to a wide range of 
responses. The dead hand of the 
mathematical tripos in England led, at 
first, to no notice being taken and then 
to considerable effort to assimilate the 
new theory to the old model-building 
aether theories. 

The American response was at first 
one of indifference and then in some 
quarters of hostility (“a useful theory 
must be intelligible to all people”). 
This approach was modihed somewhat 
by British influence but much more as 
tne period went on by the burgeoning 
of the big research establishments, and 
of course, by the important ex- 
perimental input that America was 
able to make. 

The greatest mysteiy surrounds the 
French position: Henri Poincate made 
no mention of Einstein's work and it 
was virtually ignored in France for the 


placed tne worn on rue Hiuos UI 
prohibited books - “until corrected". 
The prohibition seems to, have been 
generally ineffective, apart from pro- 
viding Tree publicity for the theory. 
About 60 per cent of the copies in Italy 
were censored but relatively few else- 
where and apparently none In Spain or 
Portugal. 
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central control of French education. 
He pursues this education theme in the 
third part, when he considers the 
assimilation or the theory in America 
since 1911. 

There is a lot in this book for physics 
undergraduates or for historians of 
physics. Although the scholarship is 
not the same high standard as Miller, 
the clear text is augmented by numer- 
ous illustrations which help the argu- 
ment along. 


C. W. Kihnister 

C. W. Kilmisler is an honorary research ! 
fellow in the department of history and 
philosophy of science at Chelsea Col- 
lege, London. 

and translations of De Revolutionibus. 
Tables and diagrams arc printed in a 
separate volume, so that these may be 
conveniently placed side by side with 
the text to which they refer. 

.The principal innovation oi 
Coperpicus's system was the motion of 
the Earth, whjch he was upable to 
. prove/ For the •; rest he -accepted 
Ptolemy's models as basically accurate 
in representing astronomical phe- 


In representing astronomical phe- 
nomena, though in need of new para- 
meters, for the determination of which 
he carried out his own observations. 
The elimination of non-uniform mo- 
tions, which he considered to be (be 
main defect of* Ptolemy's theory, he 
stated to be the chief motivation forhis 
work. With such limited objectives^- to 
represent Ptolemy rather than nature, 
ns Johannes Kepler expressed it - he 
could not go beyond Ptolemy In either 
descriptive or numerical accuracy. Yet 
the magnitude of the task he had set 
himself was such that he needed 30 
years to cany it out. Even in his efforts 
to produce physically admissible mod-' 
ols equivalent to tnose of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus was not original. For his 
modifications of Ptolemy were essen- 
tially heliocentric transformations (in 


the founder- of modern astronomy, 
While his theory has been a favourjte . 
choice among philosophers of science 
seekinga prime example of revolution- 
ary change to illustrate their accounts 
of scientific method and progress. The 
commentary on Copernicus s formi- 
dably technical treatise now offered by 
Professor 1 Swerdlow. already, well 
known for his translation and compe- 
tent mathematical OnOlVste of Coperni- 
cus’s ContmentarlOhtS (a first sketch of 
his heliocentric theory) and Professor 
NeugebaUer, the distinguished -doyen 
of historians of ancient mathematical 
astronomy, should therefore be of 
' interest hot only tospedalists but also 
.to a wider readership eager f° le^rn 
. more about Copernicus s danng con- , 
tribution to the evolution of scientific 

Write the major part of the. com- 
mentary consists of an exposition of 
the technical details of the models of 

in the final revision for the 1543 
Nuremberg edition -is explained and 
recomputed, an introductorytiapter 

gives a biography °f 

together with an account of his sources 
and a desefiptjon of thi; texts, editions 


tially heliocentric transformations (in 
which the centre of the Earth’s orbit 
rather than the Sun itself was placed in 
the ceqtre) of the models of Persian 
astronomers at the MfirfighB observa- 
tory in the thirteenth century.' 

A . page. Of notes in Copernicus's 
oOWotihcAlfonsineTables provides 
the bakis for. Swerdlow’s account of 
hbw '* Copernicus . arrived at the 
heliocentric fhegry; His' analysis of the 
second or solar anbrijaly of .the pianists.: 
led him to the Tychonic and heliocen- 
tric systems as alternatives. According 
to Swerdlow, Copernicus chose the 
latter because the former involved the 
Intersection of solid spheres- Copemjr , 
cus certainly believed' in spheres of, 
some kind (for. he remarked that the 
planets were moved by them) but 
whether, he supposed them to be soljd 
(that js, materioi) s6hefes,pr Jmmate- ■ 
rial //interpenetrating ^heres as 
Edward Rosen has suggested, is diffi- 
cult, to decide. Copernicus had good 
reason to avoid discussion of,, the. 
spheres. For haring elevated the Earth, 
to the hiiddle of the: heavens, . the 
question of how the Earth .was 
attached to its sphere could have been 
emba rrossirig. 1 i 

E. J. Alton , ■ 

E. V. Aiton Is seiiior lKturcr Jn 
mathematics ■ at . ' Manchester, 

Polytechnic. ,,;,,. \ . 
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GROUP THEORY IN PHYSICS 

J.F. Cornwell 

Volume 1: Fundamental Concepts and Applications in Molecular and 
Solid State Physics 

1984, 400pp., S7S.001149.50 (UK only), ISBN : 0.12. 189801. 6 
Volume 2: Lie Groups and Their Applications 
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These two volumes provide a detailed exposition both of the theory of finite 
groups and Lie groups and of their applications to physics. 
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GREEN’S FUNCTIONS AND CONDENSED MATTER 
G. Rickayzen 

1931. 357 pp., S55.00I142.50 ISBN: 0/2.587950.4 (Cloth) 
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SPARSE MATRIX TECHNOLOGY 
Sergio Pissanetzky 

1984, 322pp., $55.001$32.50 (UK only), ISBN: 0.12.537580.7 

This book brings together all the important, recent advances with a dear 
exposition of the fundamental mathematical concepts and methods. 

SOLITONS AND NONLINEAR WAVE EQUATIONS 
R.K. Dodd, J.C. Eilbeck, J.D. Gibbon and H.C. Morris 
1982, 630pp., $49.501140.00 (UK only), ISBN: 0.12.2I9120.X (Cloth) 

1984, 630 pp., S2S.00fH 5. 00 ISBN: 0.12.219122.6 (Paperback) 

This book presents a basic but extensive treatment of the physical systems in 
which solium behaviour occurs, mathematical models of such systems, and the 
solution of the resulting equations. 
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Karl W. Gruenberg and James E. Roseblade 
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QUARKS AND LBPTONSi An Introduolory Coura* In 
Modern Parti cl • Phyalca .• 

by F.HBlzen, University, of Wisconsin, and A. D. M artln. University of, Durham 
This salf-contalntid text desortbaa breakthroughs In our underatandlng of 
the structure and interactions of elementary particles. It provides students of 
theoretical or experimental phyalca with the background material to grasp 
the significance of these developments. . . . 

0471 88741 2 -414pp February‘84 . (doth) £38.66 

047181187 4 414pp Saptember'84 (WIEJ . £12.96 

QUANTUM FIELD THEORY 

by F. Mandl.and Q. Shaw, both of the Department of Physics. University of 
Manchester 

This book Is designed as a short and simple introduction to quantum field 
theory for students beginning raseardh In theoretical and experimental 
physics. The three mein objectives are to explain Iha basic phyalca and 
formalism of quantum field theory, to make the reader fully proficient in 
perturbation theory calculations using Feynman diagrams, and to introduce 
the reader to gauge theories yvhloh play such a central role In elementary 
particle physics. 

0471 10609 0 ■ 368pp. 1 ■ December'84 (cloth) £38.00 

047190860,8;' 368pp . December’84 (paper) • £18.00 

CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, 2nd Edition 

by H. Ai)«*wv Draxpl University . 

This l» a clash complete presentation of the 1u nda mentals of calculus which 
include? quipareus exercises end examples throughout. Important features 
include (hejuse of Intuitive arguments to explain difficult concepts, three 
Stags development of limits and a detailed trigonometry review. 1 


0471 08271,8 1 284pp March'84 

:0471 ;BB1 67 8 1284pp March’84 

BRIEF fo/TiON NOW AVAILABLE 
0471888176 864pp March‘84 

0471 82261 6 864pp December'84 


(cloth) £45.80 
(WIE) - ,£18.45 

(Brief, cloth) £31.36 
(Brief, WIE) £14.96 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY AND TRIQONOMBTRY IN 
SCIENCE, ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS 

by M.V.Sweet, Univarsity afSlrathctyda 

Thete has been nb previous textbook for Scottish students of mathematics, 
engineering and science, which remotely meets the requirements of the first 
end secoria year undergraduate In the non-caloulus topics (despite the large 
quanifty of avallaMa calculus books). This book hee been written to fill the 
hiatus; . . 

Ellfs Norwood Series: Mathematics end its Applications. 

08631 2 461 2 • 618pp - October' 84 (cloth) £26.00 

085312 777 8 . 61 8pp October'84 . (paper) £1 4.60 

Published by Elfis Norwood Ltd, Chichester, and meddled by John Wiley & 
\ ; Soria, Lid. \ ■ , t - ' 
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Oxford books for Physicists 
and Mathematicians . . . 


Foundations of Radiation N 

Hydrodynamics ^ 

Dimitri MlhaJas and Barbara Welbel Mihafas 

Pfesenh a conbsrent formulation of ine equations of recitation fiyiiroctyranucs in a moving fluid, 
and describes ewrephysical applications mat illustrate many fundamental phenomena 

0 t9 503437 6. £55. 64Cpp. i»us . February 1985. OUPl&<\ 

Oxford Studies m Physics 

Principles of Electron Tunitelllng^^^ 
Spectroscopy ^ 

E. L. Wolf 

A comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of solid state electron tunnelling phenomena with 
emphasis on iheir systematic application injunction devices 

0 19 5034 1 ? I. (AO. AOOpp . m . May t ’JBS. OOP US 4 
b iremapon# ftwei of Monographs on Physics No 7! 

Understanding Relativity 

Origin and impact of a scientific revolution 

Stanley Goldberg 

■4ft m ,v: this a a lewarchng book . . offers a vivaUh of background to the t "story of special 
reLmitv as such ' Nature 

0 ra 853*10 x. £17 50. 5 12pp. iilus . September 1984. Clarendon Press 


The Mathematical Basis of Finite 
Element Methods 

[with applications to partial differential equations) 

Edited by David F. Griffiths 

this concise .inn up-to-date account of finite element theory aims to stimulate research and 
encourage practitioners to become more conversant with mathematical terminology and 
technrque Recent developments are covered m greater detail. 

0 19 853605 4. £20. I89pp . January 1985. Clarendon Press 

ins Mute of Mathematics and its Appbcatrons Conference Senes New Senes No. 2 


Atlas of Finite Groups 

Maximal subgroups and ordinary characters far simple groups 

J. H. Conway and others ^ 

Provides the only angle source of information in a uniform format on such a large number of finite 
simple group! For some of the larger groups tables- are published here for the first time 

0 T9 853 1 99 0. appro* £30. 300pp . large format f42 x 30cmj. June 1 985. Clarendon Press 


Oxford University Press 


' Rlrigs, Fields and 
Groups 

- An Introduction to Abstract 
(Algebra . . 

rbjtallenby 
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The Structure of , v; 
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crystals ■ 1 

ANDRE QUINIER \ i ' • 
Translated by W JDiiinn 

PipfeesorOuinier has provided an 
authoritative, non-nialWieltcaleiDd 
wafl-iUuatrated Introduction to (he 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 


Battling 

with 

infinities 


only one example of many in which infinity is being cancelled by another 
infinities are obtained in quantum field (mo tends towards infinity as a tei>ds 
theory. Renormalization, in the sense towards zero). In fact, there is a great 
of the title of this book, is the proce- deal more. For it turns out that all th e 
durc-20yearsormore in the making- infinities in QED are eliminated bv 
by which the “fight against infinities” this conceptually- quite simple proce- 
(in Victor Weisskopfs phrase) can be dure of systematically adjusting the 
won, and sensible answers obtained cut-off dependence of the few para- 
for physical quantities. If this cannot meters of the theory (mo, eo, and so 

be done (and even though it can, on) to compensate for the divergences 

thought Dirac), something is rotten in By taking the actual values (m, e, and 
our most fundamental conceptual so on) 0? these parameters from ex- 
framework. periment, all other quantities become 

How is the battle won? The first cut-off independent -that is, finite and 
move is to maltreat the theory so that calculable tn terms of these few ex- 
all quantities arc finite, and sensible ncrimentally determined parameters, 
mathematical operations can be car- indeed, dazzling agreement with ex- 
tied out. One such way is based on the periment is obtained, 
fact that the trouble can be traced to It is a highly significant fact that by 
contributions from photons of arbit- no means ail conceivable quantum 
rarilv high frequency. These trouble- field theories can be tamed in tills way; 
sbme, high-frequency photons act like The requirement that a theory "be 
a super high-powered microscope, renormalizabie” is a very tight one 
probing arbitrarily short distances, indeed. Enrico Fermi’s original theory 
One may very well take the view that of the weak nuclear interaction is not a 
no detailed dynamical theory is to be renormalizBble theory, and it was the 
trusted in such a regime, and so one search for, quite specifically, a renor- 
can introduce a “cut-off’ terminating maliznble theory of weak interactions 
the contributions at some short dis- which certainly motivated one o( the 
tance scale, a. The self-energy shift in creators of the modern electroweak 
the electron's mass (now finite, though theory, Steven Weinberg, in his work, 
divergent as a tends towards zero) can The predictive power of this theory, 


_ .. ,1 , . , . auiiK, liiKii-iicuucm-Y uuuiuiia av.i uitc ■ mat a ineorv he 

Renormalization! an Introduction to a jy-gj. high-powered microscope, renormalizabie” is a very tight one 

renormalization, (he renormalization probing arbitrarily short distances, indeed. Enrico Fermi’s original theory 

group, and the operator-product One may very well take the view that of the weak nuclear interaction is not a 

expansion no detailed dynamical theory is to be renormalizBble theory, and it was the 

by John Collins trusted in such a regime, and so one search for, quite specifically, a renor- 

Cambridge University Press, £40.00 can introduce a “cut-off' terminating maliznble theory of weak interactions 

ISBN 052124261 4 tlie contributions at some short dis- which certainly motivated one oltbe 

I! tance scale, a. The self-energy shift in creators of the modern electroweak 

Elementary particle physics is the the electron's mass (now finite, though theory, Steven Weinberg, in his work, 

study of matter at the smallest distance divergent as a tends towards zero) can The predictive power of this theory, 

scales that experimental methods are be regarded as an effect analogous to which combines electromagnetism 

currently capable of resolving. Hie that in which an electron acquires an with the theory of weak nuclear in- 

theoretical framework for research in “effective” mass when it moves inside tcractions is closely related to In 

this area is provided by relativistic a medium, such as a metal; and in a renormalizability. In other ways loo, 

quantum field theory, which is a similar way it has an “effective" renormalizability is proving to be a 

synthesis of the three major conccp- charge. very powerful theoretical constraint, 

tual advances made in physics during The actual physical mass of the Clearly, renormalization is a central 
the past lOOycars: field theory, relativ- electron is thought of ns composed of preoccupation of current elementary 
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a medium, such as a metal; and in a 
similar way it has an “effective" 
charge. 

The actual physical mass of the 


tcractions is closely related to In 
renormalizability. In other ways loo, 
renormalizability is proving to be a 
very powerful theoretical constraint. 

Clearly, renormalization is a central 


ily, and quantum mechanics. Such a 
framework, based on these massive 
pillars, should be pretty solid. Yet the 
great Paul Dirac, who laid the founda- 
tions of the first such theory, quantum 
electrodynamics (QED), in 1927, 
often said that it did not make sense - 
because, as he so clearly put it, “one 
always gets infinities apjiearing in the 
equations”. 

Why docs this disaster happen? 
According to field theory, a charged 
particle - such as an electron - creates 
an electromagnetic field which always 
surrounds it. According to quantum 
mechanics, the electron can interact 
with its self-produced field by emitting 
or absorbing field quanta (photons); 
furthermore, because of these interac- 
tions, its energy (or mass) is altered 

when this mass shift is calculated, it 
turns out 10 be infinite. This is, in fact, 


More is 
different 


Baalc Notions of Condensed Matter 
Physics 

by P.W. Anderson! 
Benjamin/Cummtngs: Addfson- 
Wesley, £40.00 and£24.95. 

ISBN 08053 0220 4 and 02190- . 

The forces by which atoms or 
elementary particles Interact show 
great simplicity apd are, for the most 
part; highly, symmetric In space and 
turt«. Elementary- particle physicists: 
• haVe both discovered arid exploited 
(fib characteristic in' thejr remarkable 
advances during the. past few decades 
. into our understanding of the basic 
fabric -of Space, time and matter. • ' 
When large numbers of. atoms are 
collected, together,, however, new; 
properties emerge which are npt con- 
tained, in these, basic interactions biit 


some original intrinsic” mass mo, 
which exists independently of the elec- 
tromagnetic interaetions, together 
with tne (electromagnetic) self-energy 
mass Am. However, these two con- 
tributions can never be experimentally 
separated - in the way in which we 
certainly can measure the difference 
between the electron mass inside and 
outside a metal - since the electron is 
always necessarily accompanied by an 
electromagnetic field. Only the total 
mass m => mo + Am has meaning, and 
is obviously a finite quantity. Here, 
then, is the first clue to the treatment 
of infinities: the unknown parameter 
mi o can be chosen to depend on the 
cut-off distance a in such a way that the 
observed mass m is finite. A similar 


particle theories, but it is a difficult and 
technical matter. Professor ColUos's 
excellent and highly professional 
book, the first one devoted exclusively 
to the subject, offers a systematic sad 
thorough presentation, at a level ac- 
cessible to those already familiar with 
the rudiments of quantum field theory. 
Much of the book is concerned with 
developing the technicalities (dimen- 
sional regularization, renormalization, 
and renormalization group) as applied 
to scalar theories. QED and the other 
modern gauge theories are discussed in 
the later chapters, along with applica- 
tions to anomalies and deep Inelastic 
scattering. In the nature of filings, it lr 
not easy reading, but it is certainly * 
most useful advanced text. 


procedure has to be followed for the 

■ ghamB i fo w 1 *I- M i imd^ Mhtpacaltr-^an AJtchtSOn. 

of the field strengths. — 

If this was all there was to renorma- /»* Alichison is lecturer in theoretical 

lization, it would be no big deal: one physics at the University of Oxford. 


maintains its basic character but the 
actual values of some quantities 
change gradually - usually referred to 
as “renormalization”. It is this proper- 
ty of continuity which in fact makes 
almost all of condensed matter theory 
possible. . 

The questions posed by these emer- 
gent properties are just as fundamental 
and in many respects more difficult 
than those tackled by the elementary 
particle physicist. There must be some 
very basic underlying laws governing 
the behaviour of large systems. 
Although statistical mechanics, both 
quantum and classical, has developed 
numerous techniques to tackle these 
problems,, teal advances- are more 
often conceptual. Two major land- 
■ marks have been L. D., Landau’s 
Work, which introduced the concepts 
of quasiparticles and the order para- ' 
ttreter characterizing the. new phase; 
and the renoririalization group of K. 
G. Wilson, which has Changed the. way 
in which . transitions between phases 
are viewed. (Some of the latter was 
anticipated by P. ; W. . Anderson’s 
work.) ' . . 

The many texts which jidVe ' been 


■ — ■ — — : -...u.™ . in c many texts- wnicn nave oeen 

EMWpbly- itself..-, written on interacting- systems’ -have- 
^ “quence of concentrate^ on the jieqhnlqaes, many 
condensation, crystaUizat ia n.and then of <theqv- borrowed from- elementary 

> pa^^tjicbry. Professor Anderson’s; 
brother hand- attempt? to deal 
the .basic questions without the 
'■ P rQr • -Bye of the massive formal tnathimatic- 

EfjJ HI ® * i e 585 f - 5* ft 0mcvvo rk which has grown up to 
^ ^e “details”. Thislsimpc^ 
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. cepts. dfSSemipates baypri 
sphere of jtjie' specialist I 


ond the harrow 
it theorist. 


written, among many others, seminal 
papers on superconductivity, super- 
'fluid helium, magnetism and amor- 
phous solids (for which subject he ' 
received the Nobel prize in 1977). like 
his previous book Concepts In Solids, 
his new work is based on a course of 
lectures he has given to postgraduates. 

It has been a long time in tne writing 
and undergone many changes os his 
ideas have developed. It is nots ; 
student text or even an advanced 
monograph In the accepted sense, bw. 
a thought-provoking review for the • 
active scientist. • • 

The book is divided into two almost 
equal parts, the scqohd half being a 
collection of reprints from the' Wef* 
ture. In the first part, Anderson ex* 
plains the ideas of broken symmefiy. '. 
adiabatic continuity and renonafllor,. 
tion In a way which brings, out tw 
■maximum .physical content. 1 TW • 
mathematics is kept to a minimum, wi- 
the sheer, tange of examples usm ■ 
(there, cannot be many con “ El iy^.. 
matter books which start with. the wg 


• bahg") and; the author's assump!^ 
about the reader's prior knowwg^.. 

■ makes this a highly chalien^r^fu 

• In fact, a significant part pffte* 01 * 
quite origmal in its approacn. i 
topics’ covered are of nece^ity re . 

.. trfeted; , and many researchers wii 

• regretthe omission, of chapterson tne 

of rqgwj 

•I Spanning nearly 30 years, ampllty ^ 

'illustrate the main text, Of py*®"* 
interest aj-e the. articles rcprititeuno. 

' guest lectures and summer school, 
most rea&ty: WH^L-suSpecti WK . 
cdples of nlany : 6f the .others- , 

• • This important bodk will rdflke ® 
cessible to. a- larger audience toe . 

. ' tying ideas jti condensed matter P^' 

. kies developed during :the past mre 
. •' decades. It should have considerable ( 
Impact 1 bit the development of jn 

• field, as the im^ortartM of these cop" 
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BOOKS 


mathematics 
and physics 


Stylish 

proofs 


A Concise Introduction to 
the TTieory of Numbers 
by Alan Baker 

Cambridge University Press, 

£15.00 and£4.95 

ISBNO 521 24383 1 and 28654 9 


Many of the most famous unsolved 
problems in mathematics come from 
number theory. Outstanding among 
these are the problems of Pierre de 
Fermat and Bernard Riemann. Fermat 
asked If a sum of two n-th powers of 
integers can itself be an /<-th integer 


the Riemann hypothesis, concerns the 
values of a particular Dirichlet series in 
the complex plane. Although progress 
has been made with both of these 


Inside the 
planets 


Physics of Planetary Interiors 
byG.H. A. Cole 

Adam Hilger, £22.00 and £9.95 
ISBN 085274444 7 and 445 5 
Planetary Interiors 
by William B. Hubbard 
VanNoitrand Rein hold, £48.90 
ISBN 0442 23704 9 


The ability of man to shake off the 
letted of Earth and escape into space 


bss had i profound impact on technol- 
ogy, the scientific understanding of our 
heavenly environment, and the under- 
standing of our own Earth. Using 
unmanned spacecraft, astronomers 
are able to make observations not 


possible from the ground because of 
the Earth j atmosphere; and Earth 


scientists can obtain, by looking down 
at the Earth, synoptic views that assist 
in many areas of science such as 
meteorology and agriculture. 

ft.iflips the best known of all our 
explorations In space have been those 
‘" Which spacecraft have left Earth 
to visit and explore other 
Ptaetary bodies in our solar system. 
As a result of these missions, some 
lorm of exploration has taken place on 
an the major planetary bodies In the 
soiar'system except for the outermost 
planets, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto, 
■tw of these, Uranus and Neptune, 
be visited during the next few years 
the Voyager spacecraft speeding 
outwards from its encounters with 
Jupiter and Saturn; and further ex-- 
ptoration will be carried out using new 
spacecraft that will be Sent to observe. 
.■*“#1 Mara. Jupiter and Halley’s 


Imown 1 ™’ t0 ^ ale n ° ^ so * ut ‘ ons are herself- for example, quadratic recip- 


A number of claims have recently 
been made, purporting to provide solu- 
tions to these and other problems. The 
work of Gert Fallings is of fun- 
damental importance, for it increases 
our understanding of Fermat's prob- 
lem; but another claim has turned out 
to be totally false. During the past few 
months, claims have also been made 
about Riemann’s hypothesis, which 
seem only to be partially true. And a 
Japanese mathematician working in 
Paris is developing a new project which 
may answer the problem, but so far no 
definitive results have appeared. 

This book gives an introduction to 
the central ideas of number theory, 
including the background to these 
problems. However, although Profes- 
sor Baker has made great contribu- 
tions to the subject - nis earlier book 
on transcendental numbers is a classic 
- 1 feel that his new book is not quite up 
to that standard. It is very short: its 
eight chapters take only 90 pages, so 
that many topics arc dealt with quite 


quickly. Also, the book is written in 
the form of an essay: theorems, proofs 


forni of an essay: theorems, proofs 
and discussion follow one another 
without comment; in fact, the 
theorems arc neither numbered nor 


topic started. Also, Baker is assuming 
a fairly sophisticated reader who cdh 
fill in many details for himself or 


of these events provides evidence for 
constraints on the internal evolution of 


those planets. Geophysical techniques 
such as those of seismology, which 


have played an important part in our 
understanding of tne interiors of both 


understanding of the interiors of both 
the Earth and the Moon, are fun- 
damentally important in developing 
models of planetary interiors. Satellite 
measurements of, ror example, gravi- 
tational fields, are becoming in- 
creasingly valuable in understanding 


particularly the interior of Earth but 
also of the Moon, Mars and Venus. All 
the techniques mentioned so far in- 
volve direct measurements of one kind 
or another, but it is also important to 
construct theoretical models of planet- 
ary Interiors using known physical 


comet, . . . associated with other stars In the solar 

specular views from planet- .system. By adopting this approach, 
tl mWon. have become widely Professor Cole has provided us Avith a 
J?" from reproductions In maga- student text that cfould be used nq only 


£K>wn from reproductions In maga- 
On television programmes ana in 
Popular bpoks. , Such views, of the 
-■Srtpf strange and bizarre worlds 
rj “ ardl y fail to excite the curiosity of 
^■yoae seeing them. For the scientist 
provide the clues to discovering 
processes have Operated or are 
opratlng At the surfaces qf these 
JJ*™6ts-anp how those surfaces have 
tESrf : u Bk fime.But ultimately It 
t* 10 surfaces we wish .to 
jjnaerltand: we must 1 also discover tne 


rocity is dealt with in less than a page. 
On tne other hand, his good clear style 
will be appreciated by those who 
prefer a less formal presentation. 

The first five chapters (41 pages) 
cover divisibility, the arithmetic func- 
tions, congruences, quadratic residues 
und quadratic forms, including sums of 
squares. Only the essentials arc given, 
hut in some cases I feel that more 
explanation is needed - for example, 
when sums over divisors arc first 


places little emphasis on individual 
Known planetary bodies, but instead 
considers accumulations of cosmic 
matorial over a wide range of mass and 
a variety of constitutions. These are 
tested alongside what we can actually 
observe about different planets and 
thoir satellites. In a careful and logical 
way, Professor Cole takes us through 
the basic physics required to investi- 
gate planotary bodies ranging front 
solid jilonets like the Earth to the 
gaseous giants of the outor solar sys- 
tem. Also included ore bodies con- 
structed mainly of ice, such as the 
Galilean satellites. 

Because the book is mainly theore- 
tical, the principles outlined will apply 
equally well to planets that we know as 
to new planets that may be discovered 
associated with other stars in the solar 


Making 

contact 


by budding pianetBry scientists :but 
also in undergraduate courses in ap- 


pl p?oPessorHubbard. of the Universi- 


introduccd. Chapter six, on Dionhan- 
tinc approximation and transcendental 


Semiconductor Contacts: an approach 
to Ideas and models 
hyHcinzK. Henlsch 
Oxford University Press, £48.00 
1SBN0 19 8520166 


ary Interiors using known physical 
principles and by making assumptions 
about such factors as the planet's 
composition. Those wishing to delve 
into the subject of planetary Interiors 
will need to consult these two excellent 
books. • 

Professor Cole, of the University of 
Hull, aims his book at undergraduates. 
His approach throughout is almost 
entirely that of a theoretician. He 


ty of Arizona, takes a much, wider- 
ranging approach. His book is inor? 
appropriate to d specialist find-year 
defcrec course or as an introduction to 
postgraduate research. Thus, although 
physical principles are a fundamental 
theme, considerable emphasis is given 


luim-HUD discover tne to the 'complexity Of-Ktf , anet 

Jterrial, constitutions of planets and example, the preseri t ® “ ^ dth e 
JhWr evofetlbhary • histoty since they is dependent on Its tailU state, andthe 

P anc, P ays an.mpar- 




Constituent 


£,cd I Ptotowr Hubbard is to be 
commended not only for Mwcopdie 
summaries of current knowledge but 
also for emphasizing the areavwe still 


;> , t I 5S£ Spchas. Vpteanism and tectou- 
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can -'provide 
!*>ing on ot 


left with the- correct Impression, that, 
although research so far has prodded 
considerable insights }nlo the naturefltf 

, the inter^orsflf jn.div?du^| pjanqtij. Wi, 


tine approximation and transcendental 
numbers (the author's speciality), is 
the longest and best chapter. Remain- 
ing chapters discuss quadratic fields 
and Diophantinc equations; and out- 
line the essential jirapcriies of the 
equations of Pell, Thus, Fermat, Mor- 
dell and Catalan including some of the 
number theoretical background to the 
work of Fallings already mentioned. 
Each chapter ends with a section on 
further reading and some relatively 
straightforward exercises. 

I enjoyed reading, this book - the 
style Is pleasant and the mathematics 
fascinating - but I feel that as a 
textbook for undergraduate mathe- 
maticians it will have a limited appeal. 


Recent advances in microelectronics 
have led to far-reaching changes in our 
society. Central to those advances is 
the silicon microchip, where complex 
electronic circuits and storage ele- 
ments are incorporated on tiny crystals 
of silicon. The chip forms the heart or 
the modern computer and has led to 
startling changes in many fields, in- 
cluding data processing, communica- 
tions. and industrial control. 

Silicon is by far the best- known 
material from that group of solids 
known as semiconductors and is in- 
creasingly used not only in microcir- 


cuits but also in such fields as energy 
eeneration bv solar cells. Besides siTi- 


H. E. Rose 


H. E. Rose is lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of Bristol. 


are still far from having a general 
theory for planetary interiors. Such a- 
theory would show us how any planet 


theory would show us how any planet 
of a given initial mass, composition 
and temperature would evolve 


throughout its history; or alternatively 
would provide the ability to infer the 


would provide the anility to infer the 
starting conditions of a planet given its 
present state. 

Both these books are of interest to 
Earth and planetary scientists and 
should provide a sound basis for 
students embarking on a career of 
research into a field that will eventual- 
ly play a major part in discovering the 
origin of our Earth and its neighbour- 
ing planets. 


generation by solar cells. Besides sili- 
con, there arc n large number of other 
semiconductor materials, many of 
which arc used in solid-state lasers, 
high-speed integrated circuits, light 
detectors, and elect runic display de- 
vices. Semiconductor materials and 
structures used to make electronic 
devices arc becoming Increasingly 
complex; consequently, the necessary 
fabrication technology involves n 
series of complicated processes which 
must be accurately controlled. 

For uny solid-stale electronic device 
to be useful it Is necessary to make an 
electrical connection to it through one 
or more metal-semiconductor con- 
tacts. This monograph deals with 
aspects of the basic physics of the 
interfaces formed between metals anil 
semiconductors. 


theories of how solids behave and the 
more phenomenological approaches 
often used in device physics. 

Concentrating on selected topics. 
Professor Hcnisch docs not set out to 
review completely what is now a very 
Inrgc field. Chapter one considers the 
basic physics of contact formation; two 
subsequent chapters deal respectively 
with current transport across the 
hnundaiy by one ami two carriers; and 
chapter (our considers reactive and 
frequency-dependent effects. Chapter 
five deals with the important area of 
contacts under illumination - relevant 
to such fields as optoelectronic detec- 
tors and solur cells; and chapter six 
considers a variety of topics, including 
electrothermal effects, mechanical 
effects, contacts to semi-insulators, 
and electrical breakdown. There is 
also a short section on scmiconductor- 
scmiconducior interfaces - a topic of 
considerable current interest, as a new 
range of semiconductor materials 
based on multilayer structures is being 
manufactured and used in advanced 
solid-state devices. 

This monograph will derive its read- 
ership mostly from applied physicists 
and electronic engineers in the 
academic community and in industry. 
All topics are presented in a clear nnd 
readable wny, without an excess of 
mathematical formulation, and with a 
useful list for further reading at (he end 
of each section. The earlier sections, 
on the theories of ohmic contacts and 
Schotlky barriers, will he particularly 
useful to non-specialists nnd as valu- 
able background reading to postgradu- 
ates in semiconductor science and 
technology. The rather esoteric sec- 
tions in tne latter pnrt, however, will 


appeal more to spccinlists. 
Because the author ha 


Although the ability to make repro- 
ucible. stable and reliable metal con- 


ducive, stable and reliable metal con- 
tacts to semiconductors is of great 
importance technologically, a proper 
description of the processes governing 


the electrical properties of those inter 
faces still eludes us - even though they 
have been the subject of study for over 
a century. Professor Heinz Henisch's 
1957 book Rectifying Semiconductor 
CoHincis has bten ihc standard wurV. 


John Guest 


John Guest is u lecturer in f.4mics mill 
tutor to astronomy students at Universi- 
ty. College, based at the University of 
London Observatory. , ; 


Because the author has concen- 
trated on the fundamental aspects of 
metal-semiconductor contacts, his 
book will continue to be relevant nnd 
useful for many years. It is worth 
noting, however, that when Professor 
Henisch's previous book was pub- 
lished, the full physics underlying 
rectifying and ohmic contacts on semi- 
conductors was not fully understood. 
Despite considerable progress, this 
same comment can also be made in 
1985. 


R. H, Williams 


for many years, but during the pnst 20 
years the field has been transformed - 
largely as a result- Of the increased ■ 
availability of high-quality SemiCon- , 
ductof materials arid also because of 
advances In the experimental techni- 
ques used to study interfaces. Profes- 
sor Hcnisch 's new book, which is ’ 
intended to replace his earlier one, 
provides a link , between modern 


A paperback edition of Lyman Spit- 
zer, Jr’s Searching Between the Stars , 
has been published by Yale University 


has been published by Yale University 
Press at £7.95. The review of the 
hardback appeared on August' 13, 
1982. • 


R. H. Will tutus Is professor of physics 
at University College, Cardiff. 


A. collection of ’'mystical, writings by 
the irtrld’s grpat physicists", hasten 
edited by Ken Wilber and published as 
Quantum Questions by Shambhala 
(Routledge & Regain Pauli at £8.95. 
The famous names are Heisenberg, 


SchrOdinger, Einstein, de Broglie, 
Jeans, Planck, Pauli and Eddington. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Introduction to Physical 
Mathematics 


Quantum Field Theory 


U H. RYDER 


P. G. HARPER and D. L. WEAJRE 


This lively, informal textbook provides an introduction lo 
.mathematical methods in the physical sciences. It includes 
vectors, matrices, basic mathematical functions, power- 
series and differential equations. The emphasis throughout 
U on qualitative understanding (e.g. curye sketching) and 
practical methods of solution. .. Hard covers S20J>P net 
. . ... . Paperback S6.9S n*t 


This advanced textbook describes the ideas and techniques 
of quantum field thedry. A brief survey of particle physics 
is followed by a study' of the quantum theory of scalar and 
spinor fields, which then moves on to gauge fields. 

840.00 net 


blow in paperback. 


Theory of Classieali 
Dynamies v ^ ■ 

J.B. GRIFFITHS .V : j 


Theory and Experiment in 
Gravitational Physics 


CLIFFORD M. WILL 


This textbook describes the essential cont&rjt and basic 
rnnrpnts of the classical theory of dynamics and the . 


A comprehensive survey of ihc intensive research and 
testing conducted on general relativity over the past mo 
decades. 


concepts of the classical theory of dynamics and the . 
general way in which it is used. U includte many examples 
anH exercises. • '. B20<06 net 


and exercises. 
Fortbmtoing (April) 


*. . . a well argued and comprehensive treatment’ 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Paperback SI5.00 net 


Interacting Binary Stars 


Nov' in paperback 

The .Very Early Universe 


Edited by j. E. PRlNGLl* and R. 4r WADE . 

This introductory griduate-leyel account p rovides the 
physical background to on understanding of mrcracung 1 
binary stars. The contributions, all bv active researchers, 
concentrate dn three specific area^ dt quricnl interests 
binary star evolution, contact binary stars and cataclysmic 
vaH&stete.' ■■■■■- 


Edited by G, W, GIBBONS, S. W. HAWKING 
and S. T. C, SIKLOS 


Cambridge Astrophysics Serin 


: Containing papers presented at the Nuffield Workshop at 
'■ Cambridge 1982. 

. .. 'Stephen Hawking is owed a great debt of gratitude for 
; , hiving attracted the right people to the right workshop at 
• the right time . ... a valuable work of reference.' A Lrui 


uable work of reference.' Nature 
Paporback £15,00 net 


Cambridge University Press 
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The Young Einstein: The Advent of Relativity 

L Pycmson. The first detailed account of Einstein's childhood and formative years, 
foe using on the Intellectual cllmale of Germany where, before 1919. his trailblazing work 
on the special and general theories of relativity teceived widest notice. 

March 1985 246pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274- 779-9 £19.95 


Universality in Chaos 

P CvHanuvifc. An Introduction to the chaotic behaviour of deterministic systems, 
which offers for the first time In a single volume some of the most significant and 
representative papers from the past decade. 


1964 514pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274-766-7 £28 00 
paperback ISBN 08527+765 9 £11.50 


Quantum Theory of Gravity 

S M Christensen. 33 essays, each by a distinguished worker In the field, providing a 
valuable overview of the exciting, progress towards a theory of quantum gravity and 
offering succinct treatments of specific areas Including quantum field theory In curved 
space-lime, sirpergravity, cosmology, and supersymmetry. 

1984 483pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274-755-1 £30.00 


Physics of Planetary Interiors 

G H A Colo. A general Introduction to the Interior conditions of Ihe planets, concen- 
trating on the underlying physical principles and centring tire arguments on planetary 
type rather than Individual planets. 


1984 208pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274-444-7 £22.00 
paperback ISBN 085274-445-5 £9.95 


Astrophysfcal Techniques 


C R Kllchln. A self-contained account of the Instruments, all the primary, and 
most of the secondary techniques used in observational astronomy today. 


1984 440pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274-461-7 £40.00 
paperback ISBN 0-85274-484-6 £15.00 


The Fundamental Physical Constants and the 
Frontier of Measurement 

B W Pelley. An examination of the current state of the measurement arts, which 
considers (he fundamental physical constants, the derivation oi their values In terms 
of the Sr Units, and gives indications of likely future developments In this field. 

1984 346 pp hardcover ISBN 0-85274-427-7 £28.50 


Hadron Interactions • 

P D B Collins & A D Martin. A comprehensive summary of Ihe great progress 
made In the past decade In the understanding of hadron interactions, presenting a 
fully up-to-date survey of recent experimental results from a physical viewpoint, 
which avoids complicated mathematical development. 

1984 169pp paperback ISBN 0-85274-768-3 £9.95 
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Urisfol It Si 6 NX, Liiqfami 
Ti>(i.‘|)lioric: (0272) 276693 I-elcx: 449114 


Mathematical Methods for Scientists and Engineers 

G Stephenson 


A collection of fully worked problems covering all Ihe important topics 
met in ancillary undergraduate nialhemalios courses. This book will 




provided uniquely effective means ol revision for examinations. ■ 
Paper 160pp 0582 44664 6 Published, March 1965 : £4.95 net 


Classical Mechanics 

Third edition 
T WB, Kibble "• •• 

This bool deals wilh the mechanics of panicles dnd rigid bodies, ' • 
fogteany 'progressing from the dynamics of o single particle lo systems 
of particles. Theemphosis ts on Ihose.aspects of dassfcol mechanics 
that are important to other bronches of physics, and the enormous 

Son«Ses apP,iC ° ,IOrt5 01 lhe SUbl8C, * corefully qhdsen 

Paper. 320 pip - 0582 45023 Q Due April I985. ProbablV £9.50 nat 

Partial Differential Eqyatlojns for Scientists and 
Engineers v • • . /.*>. 

Thircf edition- y , . y: ; -.1 

,G Stephenson ,• ‘ • I ' 


.Par/161 differential equations loan an essential part o| IheVofe . r ,' * ■ 
mothemolics sylfqbus for uridergroduate scientists arid attainders! <brtd 1 
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“supersymmetry”. The possible break- 
ings of that supersymmetry are pre- 
sently much less clear. 

Supersymmetry was first introduced 
in the early 1970s independently by the 

n >-lV— J U t It. 


Broken 


symmetry 


Supermanifolds 
by Bryce DeWift 

Cambridge University Press. £35.00 
ISBN0521 258502 


A magnificent breakthrough in man's 
understanding of nature was achieved 
in 1983 by the discovery that nature 
possessed symmetrical properties to a 
very high degree. This came nbout 
through the discovery of two new 
elementary particles, the W and Z 
bosons, which justified uniting electro- 
magnetism and radioactivity in a 
beautifully symmetrical manner. 


The symmetry of a work of art has 
ways appeared to man as divine it a 


always appeared to man as giving it a 
certain aesthetic appeal and elegance. 
How natural that this attractive feature 


How natural that this attractive feature 
has been found to be intrinsic ro nature 
at a very deep level, and not just 
something imposed on it by man's 
sensibilities. Moreover, this discovery 


gave credence to the scientific quest to 
obtain the simplest possible aescrip- 


obtain the simplest possible descrip- 
tion of nature in terms of n few, if not 
one, basic underlying concept. All the 
present aspects of experience would 
arise by destruction of the inherent 
symmetry of the basis of material 
existence. “Broken” symmetry would 
thus lead to the many different fea- 
tures of matter we observe around us. 

This leads to two questions. First, 
what are the possible candidates for 
the underlying symmetry of nature 
which would achieve a unique unifica- 
tion of all physical theories of the 
forces of nature? Second, how would 
any such symmetry be broken in a 
natural fashion so as to lead to the 
presently observed multi-faceted 
world about us? There are various 


symmetry and that this might possibly 
be able to describe the known forces of 
nature. The respectability or otherwise 


a majority of scientists working in this 
area would say that Ihr best avenue to 
follow to discover the unifying sym 
metry is through what is now caller 


Size 

limits 


Cantor’s massive correspom 

the Swede Mittag-Leftler, in which 
many of the points raised in this part 
are discussed, In addition, he enters 
straight into Cantor's thought without 
any of the historical preludes which 
graced J. W. Dauben’s 1979 book 
Georg Cantor, and almost entirely 
ignores the details of the initial work in 
mathematical analysis. 

Hallett’s motivation to study Cantor 
arises from the fact that, having found 
towards the end of the century that his 
set theory admitted paradoxes, Cantor 
vaguely outllhed a method of avoiding 
them nosy, known as "limitation or 
size". In this view the source of 


Cantorlan Set Theory and the 
Limitation of Size 
by Michael Hallett - 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 • 

ISBN 019 853179 6 


The history of the foundations of 
mathematics around 1900 has become 
quite a fashionable topic,- at various 
levels of exegesis: the work of Georg 

f’anlrtr . rtnHlnk ' '' ni— 


Cantor/: Gottlob Frege, Giuseppe 
Peino, Bertrand Russell, David Hil- 


bert. and othets has, been described In 
detailed historical studies, extensive 


philosophical discourses, r _ r , 

Introductions to. mathematics, and 
even in textbook presentations. Hal- 
let’s book belongs to both of the first 
two categories oT study, but in a way 
that Is rather difficult lo specify; . 
_The first part of the boqk deals with 
Cantor,, the principal founder of set 
thtory. Starting but In the early 1870s 
from cfcrtain problems In mathematical 


from cfcrtain problems m mathematical 
analyses, Cahtbr camp tp, see ’a general 
rolfc fpr set theOry, not only for t|ie 



role' fpr set theOry, not only for t|ie 
technical purposes which finished his 
original motivations but also for more 
basic parts, of mathematics, even to;ihe 
foiindations of arithmetic itself (both 

finite had Hs newly.ideVelbped infi- 
nite); Indeed, by; the end of the nine- 
teenth century he was arguing for his 
set theory as a . foundation for all 
mathematics:. ?\ 

] As hfttory , the author's treatment of 
ihl$ story da rather, odd;. On the one 
hand, for much of the ilae-Hb is really 
concerned with , the historical CantOr: 
,hp, oven uses jomciqf .Cantor's: manu- 
scripts. tf cgiyfis* A detailed aCcopm-of 

f'nnfr.V'* tlianr,, . 3* MU, - 


it seems necessary to express all activ 
ny ns occurring in an extended W 
time. This extension is obtained K 
different ways. One is to extend th. 

fmip riimaMPione nf **N 


Russians. Gaffand and Liklitman and 
in a more popular form by the Euro- 
peans Wess and Zumino. The symmet- 
ry itself is between matter ana radia- 
tion. Thus, it posits that there is no 
fundamental distinction between mat- 
ter (electrons, protons, quarks, nnd so 
on) and radiation (photons). This 
underlying symmetry, however, is not 
observed directly in the material 


four dimensions of space-time bv 
adding further spatial dimension/ 
Einsteins great discovery that nJ 


Einstein's great discovery thai 
force of gravity is equivalent to Z 
curvature of our four space-time 
dimensions can be used to enable the 
other forces to be regarded n the 
curvature in these extra dimensions 


(an idea put forward by Kaluza and 
Klein in the 1920s). in thiTwav 

mavimallii ovianriad ■. I* 


world, as there arc no super partners to 
the known particles. Yet theoretical 


the known particles. Yet theoretical 
models could be constructed in which 
there was suitable destruction of the 
symmetry. 

What was discovered at the time was 
that these initial supersymmetric mod- 
els had certain features about them 
which made them more respectable 
when they were married with quantum 
mechanics- that is, “quantized”- than 
if they did not possess the symmetry. 
This processor “quantizing” a theory is 
essential if it is to be regarded as a good 
candidate for a theory of the forces of 
nature. (Quantum features corres- 
pond to the wave nature of all matter, 
and have had overwhelming ex- 


maximally extended supergravity ran 
be described in the simplest way jj, 


ne ocscriDeu m ine simplest way in 
11 dimensions. The Kaluza-IOcin 
approach requires the discovery of a 
mechanism which renders the extra 
dimensions negligible in extent, so that 
excitations associated with themcouH 
only be observed at far higher energies 
than presently available. 

A further, and just as important 
extension of the dimensions of space! 
time can be achieved by including what 
arc called Grassmann variables, whose 
measurement depends on the order of 
their being measured. The so-called 


manifold of spBce-timc variables is 
thereby extended to a supermanifold. 


thereby extended to a supermanifold. 
Bryce DeWitt, one of the founders of 


f ierimentai justification since the 
920s.) As such, the increased resoec- 


1920s.) As such, the increased respec- 
tability of these models caused great 
interest in the scientific world. 

In 1976 two independent groups 
then constructed a supersymmetric 
version of Einstein’s theory of gravity. 
This was also found to have a more 


respectable quantized version, though 
still suffering from difficulties, at a 
slightly reduced level, which the 


the subject of quantum gravity (the 
attempt to quantize gravity) has writ- 
ten a book which will give a firm 
mathematical foundation to Ihe use of 
supermanifolds to construct extended 
supergravity and any other supersym- 
metric theories. Indeed, the supersym- 
metric extension of other theoretical 
models of reality - say, of point 


particles or of extended objects like 
strings - requires the powerful theory 


theory inherited from the quantized 
version of plain gravitational theory. 


version of plain gravitational theory. 
Moreover, supergravity could not 
possibly encompass the other forces of 
nature (electrodynamics, radioactivity 
and the nuclear force). It was then 
realized that an extension of the con- 
cept of supersymmetry to so-called 
“extended supersymmetry" would 
have still better quantum properties 
and possibly incorporate the other 
forces. It was also noticed that there is 
a largest version of extended suyper- 


strings - requires the powerful theory 
of supermanifolds in order to analyse 
their properties. This book does pre- 
cisely that. It describes how the mathe- 
mati'cal technology of manifolds can be 
extended to supermanifolds in a useful 
way from both the differential geomet- 
ric and group theoretic viewpoint, as 
well as giving interesting applications 
in a final chapter. 

As the first book to appear on 
supermanifolds at this deep level, h 
will be essential for anyone wishing to 
understand the mathematics of super- 
symmetry Hnd supergravity. A prom- 
ised second volume will extend (be 
ideas to more recent mathematical and 
. Ph Wfij^ develo pments^-. ■ -•*• • . 


remains unclear. 

In order to construct and analyse the 
theory of extended supergravity. both 
in its non-quantum and quantum form, 


John Taylor __ 

John Taylor is professor of mathema- 
tics ai King's College, London. 


themselves, and so on. But on the 
other hand, he uses no other manu- 
script sources: in particular, he relies 


useful information, but the present*- 


only on the few published passages of 
Cantor’s massive correspondence with 


tion is badly-marred by interpolations 
of later ideas. This is especially imeln 


especially I me In 
part, where the 


the first, Cantorian, part, where the 
tale is interrupted by some extensive 
accounts of work done by -others 
around 1900, in the 1910s and also very 
recently. A particular casualty Is tw 
Russian-born mathematician D. Min- 
ninnoff, whose contributions of toe 
19L0$ arc discussed more in the my 
part of the book thnn the second, 
where for historical reasons it property 
belongs. • # 

Concerning the philosophy, w 
limitation of size, an a the currently 


unsatisfactory stale of axlomatfed 

thpnnr cnrrtn hpln mnV he 00 Ml** 


-ivn un. 1UUIVC Ul 

difficulty Is claimed to be the accept- 
ance as legitimate of sets that In some 


ance as. legitimate of sets that in some 
sense are actually "too large". The 


— — — ww ihibw • m ny 

second part of the book continues the 
story of this aooroach to set thenrv. 


story of this approach to set theory, 
concentrating on the. contributions 

mena krtli a «a» 1 AAn J 'i rt*in _ • m . 


made between 1900 and 1930 made by 
Ernest Zermelo, Abrahtal Fraenkel 
and John von Neumann, However, 
although ! the manuscripts of Zermelo 


theory, some help may be on mm 
from logic. Frege and especial Jy Re- 
sell sought for Foundations fa logicNJj 

particular, from around 1900 
took Cantor’s (outline) grouhowg 
mathematics in set theory one 
further back by seeking to base 
: theory itself in a mathematical tog." 
propositions and predicates. 
became clear that three borne* 


it I r 1 . ’’-■rvrr 

i Cantof s theory : its varfous ' later 
stages: 1 finitism Qari.iHa ibCnilfc',. the 
-tffirisfinlt^^rdiqals and-prdinBls* Ihe 
Vwfous pReratiods. perform hbi6' upon 


especially because of Zermelo, ax- 
iomatlzation was the dominant metho- 
i ° ( ol 9gy in the foundations^ set theory ; 

. (in. contrast to Cantor's avoidance of. 

. njuoms) , and limitation of size its most . 
prominent; guiding principle. 

.L vIl ^ ul h9 r, s general conclusion is 
that tmri pnnciple is not so reliable or 1 
powerful a guide to axiomatlzalfon as . 
is, normally assumed, .although jt does 
• provide a persuasive interpretation Of 
gvpral of the &riqfns.Tbus; the axiom 
;■••• wmsqperanve today | ?c ka unifying . 

.SB) ? the ^ngtiage ofsdt theory 
. to some extent, mey have to be 
$ n a*‘cnj?iotla| list. .Though 
?> utfSSJt P hlld |?pb , ca | ^tandnoiht. il 
! '[fHIte aa&lpst a detailedWoH • 
r:i.K^^TO«*.Mtd.iwse8 questions 


set theory ,- had . to be 
relation to each other. .tlnries 
considered liniitatlbn-opsvze ^ 

(as is explained in this book) ^ ,! 
he introduced this name fa 
point - but he later fcjMtedthemt P 
not brought oiit here) and ra * 
espouse his florist ic' *[*Sl A 
mathematics, Incfading ?et the ry, 
grounded In mathematical >gl ■ *. 
various reasons, Rbssells yiew 

be worked oiit, and the tvpc fa 

which he. proposed to avptdtnep* 
doxesis niost unattractive anyway- 

, the involvement; of logic m.^. 1 . n v: n v 

was now established. and it IibsJW 


■ 1 1 [ - |J 1 1 i': ...{'Jitf 1 :.! .'A.,.’' - -! , •. ' , 


ij i; poses questions ' 
1 'w * nd P f . 

ilmifafidn 6f size ? 
, die bqok contains .much 

• T * 


Ivor Gratfah»Guiniicss 



half of Hallctt*s book. It ^ 
however, tM Wi some form n JJ. 
provide ,a link, or bond, for axio 
set theory: and. SO improve^ on 
currently rptber eclectic characte 


' Ivor: Griiiuinjjukriess; « 
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Elusive 

particles 

The Particle Connection: 

the discovery of the missing links of 

nuclear physics 

by Christine Sutton 

Hutchinson, £8.95 

ISBN 009 155890 5 

The Ideas of Particle Physics: 

an Introduction for scientists 

by J. E. Dodd 

Cambridge University Press, 

£22.50 and £8. 95 

ISBN 0 52 1 25338 1 and 27322 6 

During the past decade, major adv- 
ances have taken place in our under- 
standing of the fundamental structure 
of matter. It is now established that the 
proton and neutron, as well as ail other 
particles undergoing strong nuclear 
Interactions - the hadrons - are com- 
posite objects constructed from quarks 
and antiquarks. 

The first indications came from the 
study of their complicated spectros- 
copy, but these were soon sup- 
plemented in the late 1960s by tne 
study of the hard scattering by nuc- 
leons of highly energetic electron and 
neutrino beams from particle accelera- 
tors, which showed that the quarks 
seemed to be point-like constituents, 
three orders of magnitude smaller than 
the size of the proton itself. Three 


quarks became known, the up, down 
and strange quarks, the latter brine 
most massive at about half the proton 
mass. Experimental work in the 1970s 
then showed us the existence of much 
heavier quarks, the charm quark of 
mass about 1.6 proton masses and the 
bottom quark of mass about 5 proton 
masses; today, there arc strong indica- 
tions for a sixth quark, the top quark, 
with mass about 40 proton masses. 

To account for these experimental 
observations concerning hadrons and 
their internal quark structure, an ele- 
gant and conceptually simple theory of 
the forces between quarks has 
emerged, a gauge theory known as 
quantum chromodynamics, involving 
a new sort of charge whimsically 
known as “colour" (analogous in some 
ways to electric charge). This theory 
has all the general features required by 
the data, but also some unusual char- 
acteristics, “quark confinement'’ being 
the most remarkable. This implies that 
quarks can exist only within nadrons, 
and never in the free state. Since their 
charge values are multiples of one- 
third of the electron charge, it would 
be possible to detect and identify free 
quarks readily. Despite this confine- 
ment, physicists have no doubt that 
quarks are real. High-energy physics 
today is largely “quark physics". The 
most striking events seen have simple 
quantitative interpretations in terms of 
the interactions of quarks with quarks. 
Such simple and fruitful mental pic- 
tures of these events quickly become 
accepted as reality by the working 
physicist, despite his knowing that he 
cannot hope ever to see an individual 
quark, as a matter of principle. 

At the same time, an eleclroweak 
theory has been proposed to unify in a 
single gauge theory both the electro- 
magnetic and the weak nuclear in- 
teractions of hadrons and leptons - 
responsible, for example, for radioac- 
tive decay and involved in the fusion of 
hydrogen to form helium in the Sun. 
Although in its simplest form, this 


theory - known as the "standard 
model” - is still in excellent accord 
with all the data, there arc some 
complications. The symmetry under- 
lying the theory is spontaneously 
broken - that is. the symmetry is not 
immediately apparent in the world 
around us. Besides the photon, whose 
mass wc know to be zero to great 
accuracy, the four elcctroweak gauge 
bosons include the charged W and the 
neutral Z particles, whose masses arc 
of the order of 100 proton masses. In 
1983. these extraordinarily massive 
gauge bosons were observed in high- 
energy proton-antiproton collisions 
created in a collider at the Centre 
Europgene de Recherche Nuclt&irc 
(CERN), in Geneva. They were iden- 
tified and later found to have precisely 
the properties required by the stan- 
dard model. 

The theoreticians have raced ahead, 
seeking to extend this unification to 
include the hadronic interactions, 
which are governed by quantum chro- 
modynamfes. This work has led to the 
expectation that the proton may be 
unstable, though with a lifetime now 
known to be greater than IQ to the 
power of 32 years. Links have been 
established between these fun- 
damental interactions and gross prop- 
erties of the universe determined oy its 
very earliest history. However, the 
simplest of these “grand unified 
theories" docs not accord with all the 
quantitative facts, and it maybe neces- 
sary to explore a number of "next-* 
simplest” theories, to get things more 


impression of these enormous changes 
in our perspective and understanding 
of our physical universe, as well as 
some knowledge of the particle 
accelerators, storage rings and detec- 
tion devices which hnvebepa neces- 
sary for these advances. Christine Sut- 
ton’s book, intended for a wide audi- 
ence. conveys well the excitement of 
research. Though nut really technical, 
it is generally precise, especially on the 
current work. It is still demnnoing, for 
it includes an enormous range of 
concepts, facts nnd ideas, but it does 
provide good guidance for readers 
excited by its story, as to where they 
may learn more and gain a deeper 
understanding. 


understanding. 

James Dndd’s book is directed to- 
wards renders with some experience of 
science outside this field, who will not 
be afraid of technical talk and who 
understand the nature of scientific 
arguments. Despite its appearance , if 
is not a textbook. No derivations are 
given, but the statements made are 
precise and arc related to a general 
theoretical framework in such a way 
that readers will be able to appreciate 
the logical connections, even if quite 
unable to carry out the calculations 
themselves. Its style is more sedate and 
scientific, with an emphasis on the 
framework of concepts and ideas 
rather than on the high points of die 
data and their intcrprctal (on. It should 
be interesting and fairly intelligible to 
determined sixth-form students and 


certainly to all science undergradu- 
ates, and it provides goals for further 
reading. 

Sceptics, however, may find difficul- 
ty in accepting much of what is in the 
book, because it is unfamiliar and not 
proven there. Such readers must press 
ahead in order to see the picture as a 
whole, accepting that the unproven 
assertions arc correct. They can then 
watch how the author establishes the 
final picture by piling assertions on 
assertions. I can assure them that 
Dodd is mostly correct and that their 
persistence will be rewarded. A second 
reading will be more illuminating, 
since the reader will then know the 
objectives. 

Bolh books are at their best and 
most accurate when they are describ- 
ing current research. Naturally, they 
both have errors, misconceptions ana 
misleading statements. Several of 
Dodd's figures arc incorrectly identi- 
fied or misleading; Sutton puls Ihe cart 
before the horse in a number of places; 
and both authors have a tendency to 
rewrite history. However, both books 
are worthwhile, each in its own way 
telling a fascinating story still un- 
folding. 

R. H. Palitz ~ 

R. H. Daiirz is Royal Society research 
professor of theoretical physics at the 
University of Oxford. 


may call for a more extended theory. 
This is a time of great excitement In 
fundamental physics, of deep insights 
glimpsed concerning the nature of our 
universe, and of expectations that 
more of its long held secrets may soon 
be known to us. 

These two books, both well written, 
aim to give non-specialist readers some 
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tough. The solutions were, on the 
whole, written out at reasonably 
generous length; indeed, length was 
not sacrificed to slickness. Of the , 
dozen or so errors that' have slipped 
through, the most serious involves 
question 4. 10 in book two, which asks 


formula gives, for eaych «, the number 
of non-singular nsn matrices each or 
whose entries is 0 or' l. As set, the 
formula is wrong; and hence tne 
solution “proving^ it is spurious. 

The idea of publishing a collection or 
problems with full solutions is a good 
one. Although Ayres’s book does this, 
it puts each solution immediately next 
to the question. In each of the present 
volumes, the solutions all come 
together after the text and the prob- 
lems. Further, by treating each area of 
Study in a separate volume, the student 
is neither overwhelmed by having 300 
problems put under his nose at a; 

in ka vamnrA/1 tn'hllV "VYl . 


fomalning volumes are enti- 
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only orie-lhird of it. The authors have 
performed a useful service.. for the 

student 1 commu nity ; . 

R. B. J. T, Alltinby ’ 

r, B. J. T. Allenby Is senior lecturer in 
pure mathematics at the University Of 
Leeds. 
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Events 


Chairs 


Girl sixth-formers studying 
mathematics and physics, us 
well us another A level subject, 
. who believe (hey have an apti- 
tude for engineering arc being 
1 Invited to apply For a place on a 
: residential programme Inking 
place (his summer at nine 
universities and two 
‘ polytechnics throughout the 

Forms can be obtained from 
Doug Ward, EITB, Crown 
House, Seacroft Town Centre, 
Leeds. 


This year's Educational Tech- 
nology International Confer- 
ence at Imperial College Lon- 
don, April 1 to 3, is placing 

■ special cmphnsls on Its cxlilbi- 

■ lion. Potential exhibitors can 
obtain ruil details and booking 
forms from Simon Newton, 

■ Council for Educnlional Tech- 
nology, 3 Devonshire Street, 

I London WIN 2DA. 

I 

: Appointments 

! EDINBURGH: LtvIumhJpfi Ur A 

, VV. Sum (nuicullurc): C. S. Flndlalcr 


The University uf Aberdeen hits 
announced die iipjiulntmunl of Mr 
Oleg Eremin, formerly senior lecturer 
und ennsultnni surgeon in the universi- 
ty department of clinical surgery. Cdin- 

S n Royal Infirmary, to the regius 
' of surgery, following the retire- 
ment of Profess George Smith. Ur 
Alexander Templeton follows Profes- 
sor Ian MncOlllivruy lo the regius chair 
of obstetrics nnd gynaccnfrtgv: Dr 
Templeton returns to Aberdeen nisn 
from Edinburgh. where he was senior 
lecturer nnd honorary consultant in 
obstetrics Htid gynaecology. 

Hr Michael Theobald has been 
unpointed lo the new Pent Marwick 


(anatomy): Dr II. D. Montgomery 
(anatomy - icmporary): Dr I. B. M. 
Ralston (archncology): P. I. Newman 
(ardiiicclurel: Mrs A. P. Ambler 
(artificial intelligence); R. B. Fisher 
(artificial Intelligence): Dr P. M. Ross 
(an if] da I intelligence): Dr L. Sawyer 
(biochemist ry); Dr N. D. Rend 
(boinny): K. A. Boyle (business stu- 
dies): Miss K. N. Inglis (business 


Chnir of accounting in the department 
of accounting and finance at the Uni- 
versity of Btrminghnni. l>r Theobald 
moves to Birmingham from the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, where he htis 
been senior lecturer since 1982. 

The First holder of the professorship in 
environ me ntnl risk assessment nl the 
University or East Anglia is to be Dr 
Lewis Rohe rts, currently director of 
the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lish mem nl i farwcll nml n hoard mem- 
ber of UK AKA. Me lakes up the 
nppoinlmcm in April I9K6. 

Dr A. A. A I-Azmch. research fellow in 
the Centre for Arab Gulf Studies. 


studies - temporary):' Dr B. B. 
Schlegelmilch (business studies): T. J. 
Newton (business studies - tempor- 
ary):). R. E. Christy ( busl ness studies 
- temporary): P. Trey (business stu- 
dies - temporary) : J. R. E. Christy 
(chemical engineering - temporary); 
D. A. Po onion (civil engineering and 
building science); S. W. Walker (clinic- 
nl chemistry): E. J. Baytiss (din leal 
on colony - temporary)': Dr R. J. C. 
Steele (clinical surgery - temporary); 
DrJ. B. Raindy (clinical surgery); Mrs 
A. L. S. Currie (community medicine - 
Icmporary): Dr 0. J. Qrehnor (compu- 


Universily of Exeter, has been 
appointed tu the Sharjah ehulr of 
Islamic Studies at Exeter. The post is 
for a period of ten years. 

The University of London has 
announced appointments to six chairs. 
Dr John W. Mullin. currently professor 
of chemical engineering at University 
College, has been appointed lo the 
Ramsay Memorial chnir of chemical 
engineering, uJsn in University Col- 
lege. Professor Sir John Rigby Hale has 
been appolnicd to the chair of Italian 
history Jl University, where he held the 
clmir in ItHlinn since 1970. At present 
professor of economics in the Universi- 
ty of Kent ill Canterbury, Dr David 
Metcalf Is to take over the chair of 
Industrial relations in the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science. Also at the LSE, Dr Robert 
Bennett, a lecturer In geography in the 
University of Cambridge, Is to take 
over the chair of geography: Dr Ben- 
nett returns to London, where he 
taught at UC. after an absence or 7 
years. Dr Rupert Rlsdon, currently 
reader In morbid anatomy at the 
London Hospital Medical College, has 
been appointed lo the chair ofhisto* 
pathology. Professor Ronald Hinch- 
cliffc, who currently holds a pcrsonnl 
professorship In the subject. Is lo lake 
over the chair of audiologies! medicine 
at the Institute of Laryngology and 
Otology. 

ter science - temporary); Dr K. A. 
Kalorkoli (computer science- tempor- 
ary); Dr C. Lautermann (computer 
science - temporary); Dr G. J. Milne 
(computer science); R. A. McKenzie 
(computer science); Dr R. N. Procter 
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The Contemporary Dance Trust have released a video cassette featuring a selection of dances by 
young people to the music of Robert Schumann. All performances are choreographed bv Jane 
Dudley, head of technical studies at London Contemporary Dance School and former principal 
soloist with the Martha Graham Company. The cassette, price £25.00, Is available from Dance 
Books Ltd, 9 Cecil Court, London WC2. 


Universities 


i 


computer science); Dr R. N. Procter 
computer science); Dr C. Stirling 
computer science - temporary); Dr 1. 


Hansen (computer science - part- 
time); Dr D. C. McCarty (computer 
Klencc/eplstemlct); Dr N. R. Hutton 


(criminology and the social and philo- 
sophical ’ it udy of law - temporary, 
part-time) Dr B. Brown (criminology 
and the social and philosophical study 


of law); Miss A. ZcrvoylannI (econo- 
mics- temporary); M. J. Chick (econo- 
mics); Ms J. Newman (economic his- 
tory - temporary); Dr P. J. S. Ewen 
(electrical engineering - temporary); 
D. Renshaw (electrical engineering - 
temporary); Dr A. F. Murray (electric- 
al engineering) Dr A. Day (English 
literature); Ms S. D. Kemp (English 
literature - temporary); Min J. 
Spencer (English literature - tempor- 
ary); Dr C. J. Lett (forestry and 
natural resources); u. B. Shimmield 
(geology); Dr M. Anderson (general 
practice - part-time); Dr M. Nice Ison 


(history (medicine and science unit)); 
Ms A. Sorace (Italian- temporary); Dr 

R. Cann (linguistics); Dr D. R. Ladd 
(linguistics); Dr R. G . Latham (linguis- 
tics); Ms R. F. Mitchell (linguistics); D. 

S. Williamson (legal practice unit - 
temporary, part-time); Dr M. Pollicot 
(mathematics); Dr D.Taverner (medi- 
cine); B. C. Williams (medicine); A. 
Q. Cummins (medicine - temporary): 
Dr I. T. Cameron (obstclncs ana 
gynaecology); Dr A. KJnninmonth 
(orthopaedic surgery- temporary); Dr 


D. McG. Salter (pathology - tempor- 
ary); Dr D. J. Harrison (pathology - 


temporary); Dr R. A. Arms™ 
(□harm otology - temporary): Dr T.C 
Scaltas (philosophy); D. S. Uni (pcfc- 
llcs); Dr K. F. Whyte (rcstMaj 
medicine); M. Hill (social adalnhin- 
lion - temporary, part-lime); R.Pim 
(social namlnsltralion); Dr F. E 
Wasoff (social administration); E. Zip 
Ho (social administration - temporal!. 

f art-time); A- R. Barr (Scots liw); Dr 
, W. Cairns (Scots law): A. D. M. 
Forte (Scots law); Mrs M. Besom 
(School of Scottish Studies r Unw- 
ary); Dr M. A. McKay (School of 
Scottish Studies). 



PrnmntinnQ 


EDINBURGH: Senior lectureships: Dr P. G. 
R. Fawkes (community medicine); Dr A. O. 
Fraser (bacteriology); Dr D. Weatherili 
(anaesthetics); Ms C. P. West (obstetrics and 
gynaecology - temporary). 


Davies and Dr 1. A. Nieduszynsitl (biological 


sciences); Dr J. R. Ebdon (chemistry); Dr D. 


u. wneeier (i 


Teraturo); 1 


); Dr D. psych! airy - Institute or Ps; 
IfiDwfcLc'- ^wRames h ■ - Kumar " (phychosoma (I 


S iarketing); Dr J. K. Wigmore (physics); Mr 
. M. W.HApf] (po lilies); Mr K. M. Sturgen 


(theatre studies). 


NHaaicsh-lCumBr'lphychosomBUd mean*-* 
Institute of Psychiatry); Dr David Kirbyla* 
era history - School of Slavonic sm £b» 
European Studies); Dr Ian James (tii» 


LONDONt Titular professorship: Dr Nicola M. 
Sutherland (early modem history - Bedford 


Ipai Dr Robin Murray (biological 
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IA1I.J31-8A38.S47; Leoturtr 
.(AlM40-tA3a l a4i. Further detail* 
■4 speketkin procedure may be ob- 
Islnsc Irom The Aeaoolatlon of 
Coenwnweslth UnhreratUet, (Anptat. 
Jl OopJon Squire, London WciNOPF 


I ess sepHeattone are Invitee 

i$5| w ,<wo, ‘ 

*4 Trobe University 
Molioume-. 

SENiOR lecturer in 
SOCIAL WORK 
(TENURABLE) 

oi Betaripurat Solencee 
_ sm invited to (III ■ senior 

l»rt»s?Wcho(ren BSW, MSW, MDSc 
«jd PhD degrees, Applicants should be 
[WratoMny quell lied social workers 
_Tj 0C 7, Mlrt P* ,cllca experience and 
1,1 n »H"g knowlodge develop- 
In Iheprofcafcn wftii research end 
r?™t .(■"• yedne areal are nogot- 
^Hltbsoikfcflied that the successful 
Wwst would haw a proven leaching 
Me nsurdi record and an ability to 
“taa ■ Mtar idle In higher degree 
**“*1 **d thesis supervision as well es 


Invited direct 
Illy of oppor- 


JJ"rii1s|sed thesis simervliton is weTl as 
"SP h ™ Dsw progniro. 

wwU also be 
to ondertske tdmlniilrailve 

' ■Uh tho Australian Sodal 

and I higher degree is 

^Jheprejcn ^j eomirincemcnl dale Is 1 

fSSi , S whrie « 0liaW< ' • 

^^aris University 

CHAIR OF 
[JJJHEMAtlCS . 

7^ 81 MritenuWoe arid Physlca 
Sj** 11 * **" outsfandlna re-' 
JStaSSlKi** « uiore (Wds of nCuh- 
mS , In all areuct itislb- 

Oedtcoiloo u> the teadilng or 

l^denhi both In academic 
reJavam. 

s. \tS-i »>Bhdr Chair of 
fafrins?- b 7 r * n< — o r AJ, van 


DsiaUs of the or^inlutkin of Urn School 
and (be actiWlIu of ihc discipline arc includ- 
ed in the adchUonal Information avslUMo lo 
appUcenu. 

26 April 1065. 

CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 

School of Education 
Applications are Invited (ram scholars 
In any field of educational uudlcj able to 
moke • substantial and innovative contri- 
bution lo the leaching and research work 
of the School. The successful applicant 
would be expected lb speak to fund- 
amental issues relevant to Australian 
education but prior experience in ed- 
ucation in Autlrolin is not a necessary 
condition for appointment. 

Details of the organisation and act- 
ivftie* of the School arc included in the 
additional information available to 
applicants. 

3 May 1983. 

The University reserves the right to (til 
any position by invitation. 

The University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR IN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited fpr appoint- 
ment to the Chair In History vacant as a 
result of the resignation of Professor 
P. D. Reeves. There is one other Chair In 
Ihc Department that held by Professor 
H. E. Hsllom. Professor of Medieval 
History. 

WMlii applications are particularly in- 
vited Irom scholara with n special interest 
in Australian Hlitory. applicants with 
expertise In.othor areas will be con- 
sidered. 

Applicants must hold appropriate 
higher qualincxikmi and must be able to 
domonsirMe a substantial research back- 
ground- Extensive leeching experience at 
both undergraduate and graduate levoh 
Is essential. 

. 3 Muy 1985 

CHAIR IN ORAL . 
SURGERY AND ORAL 
MEDICINE 

Applications lor appointment to the 
Chair In Orel Surgery and Oral Mc«cine 
within Use DenlolSchoo! are Invited from 
denial gradual es registrable, In Western 
Australia. Applicant* mail bbld app- 
roprlaie higher qualifications, have ex- 
tensive dlnipal experience In lh* dis- 
ciplines or Orel Surgery and Orel 
Medicine and possess a substantial re- 
search backgrpund. Previous teaching 
experience at both the undergraduate' 
. end graduate levels Is considered essen- 
tial. • • 

The appolhtee will he expected to 
provide leadership ht teschlng one re- 
• search In rb* biological Mpeot* of 
Dentistry: assume responsibility for 
' teaching oral surgery and oral ^mwbrine 
prindparty at the undergraduate level bju 
with some commitment to gradaale apd 
continuing rioeajton 

■ administer the Division « Oral Medicine , 
-and Oral Surgery within tite Denial 

^Salary phh a dialcal loading of J Atfi57 
•.perannurd. 

27 April 1985. ■ . . . 

FOR BOTH POSTS! Beiteffta hjetude 
superannuation, fares to Perth lor 


: UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
WFARTMSNT of wctronics 
AND HJCTRIOAL BNGINBBRING 

t» available tor appointtnant 
[woltoaehlnfl work oMne Dt 
.in one of 


e—j^i'i . AFPUOAHOM, 

tWjGI be Wfttifn the range 67,620 to 614,928 on the leotureW 




appointee and depondont (amlly. re- 
moval allowance, study leave and long 
service leave, eligibility for Interstate 
travel grants and housing loan scheme. 

Hie University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(Continuing) PoiHIon Number 732M90 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(Continuing) Position Number 
7320240 

In the 

LAW SCHOOL 

Applications are Invited from suiluMy 
qualified end experienced perwni for the 
positions In tbe Faculty of Law. The 
Faculty wtahci to devote additional re- 
sources the areas of Public Inter national 
Law. Commercial Law and Family Law. 
and mny give preference to applicants 
with expertise in any oraD of these fields. 

3 May 1985. 

LECTURER (UNHTED TENURE) 
IN THE . 

DEPARTMENT. OF 
MATHEMATICS : 

Position Number 16180210' 

Applications are Invited from cand- 
idates wfth suitable qualifications, For ■ 
postil on In the Deportment of Math- 
ematics. The appointee will be expected 
to be active In research In some modem 
branch of mathematics. Duties will bi- 
dude (cp riling or undergriduale level 
courses In science and engineering and 
possibly the supervision of postgraduate 
students. 

Hie appointment Is of limited tenure 
for a period, of two years, commendng 
1 May, 1985 or es toon ns possible there- 
after. _ 

9 April 1985. 

LECTURER (continuing) 

M THE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Position Nunbor 818 0220 
Applications ere invited for a position 
In the Department or Mathematics from 
candidates vritb suitable qualifications. 
The appointee will ba expected to be 
active in research. Preference will be 
given to candidates whole research Inter- 
ests are In Ihc applications of math- 
ematics and wM ere likely to have re- 
search interaction with other disciplines. . 
Dulles wIB include the teaching of under 
graduate leva! courses hi bold science end 
engineering and the supervision oF post- 
graduate MiHfenla. . 

Thla is a continuing appointment, 
commencing . I July 196 or of soon ax 
possible thereafter. 


§ April 196. 

FQR THE ABOVE TWO POSTSr, appli- 
cations. in duplicate. Including nomas 
pnd oddrenes or at least three referees 
and quoting position number should be 
ridreaed to (he Staff Officer, University 
of Melbourne. Parkrille,. Vleiorfs 3051. 
Australia and dose on 9 April 196. 

■ . , (020084) 


University of 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education * 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


• Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
NEW BLOOD POSTS 

Applications are Invited lor the following posts of LECTURER which have 
been established under the national scheme to encourage the 
appointment ol younger mem be re of the academic staff (under "new 
blood* schema). Applicants should normally be under the age ol 3B 
years. Each posl Is tenable irom October 1st, 1888 or a later dale to be 
arranged. The salaries will be within the range C7,620-£1 4,825 par 
annum. 

MEDICINE (ENDOCRINOLOGY (Ref. 41785). 

The post la for a cell btotoglst who will conduct research Into mechanisms 
of hormonal action on mulnpte cell ayBtems working Initially on 
Interactions In vitro between bone cells, on (he nature of their Inter- 
cellular signals and on Ihelr hormonal control. Undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching will be In the Departments of Medicine and 
Biochemistry. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY/MAGNETIC 
RESONANCE IMAGING 

In the Department ol Pharmacy (Ref. 42/66). A physical scientist le 
required with a specific Interest and experience In NMR to develop non- 
Invasive methods tor the study of drugs and their formulations In vivo. 

The appointee will have access to a purpose-built BERC-t unded Imaging 
facility. 

MQLECULAR/CELUDEVELQPMENT BIOLOGY 

in the Department ol Basic Denial 8clance (Ret. 42/65). Candidates 
should have research experience In contemporary teohnJques and 
• provide a strong input Into the department's research Into developmental 
mechanisms during normal and abnormal craniofacial embryogeneste. 

PHYSIOLOGY (Re!. 44/05). 

AppVcatfons of NMR apeotrascqpy and Imaging In the study ol Isolated, 

- perfused (tubes and organ*. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. /. v ' 

Geotechnical Modelling (Ref. 46/M. To join lha geotechnics group In the 
resolution at engineering proWsme by physical or computational and 
physical modelling ualng (he largest oentrlfuge In the UK and supported ■ 
by the facllltiaa oft ha University of Manchester Regional Computer 


PHYSICS , v : 

Theoretical Nuclear Physics («•(. 46/86). Preference wlU bo given to 
carrikJriM wW a demonstrated Interest In nofMiuclebn aspects of . 
nudsar physics, as revealed In deep Inelastic tepton scattering and/or 
new high density phases of matter relevant to rtfativfstla heavy-lon 
collisions or astrophysics. 

PHYSICS 

Experimental Atomic and Molecular Physics (Ref. 47/85). Preference wfll 
be givfei to oandldates with research In la reala In spectroscopy or Collision 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

The Language of Literature (Ref. 46/83). CandUatas should be especially 
Interested In the appicallon ol curreni linguistic theory to the study of 
EngUsh poetry. ’ . • ■ 

ECONOMICS (WITH SCIENCE AND 


ECONOMICS (\ 
TECHNOLOGY 


Economica of Technical Change Ftat. 4fifS5). This poa| will be concerned 
with the development ol quantitative Indicators of technological change 
and tha rotation between wchnologloal performance and bvfcref 


and the rotation betweentochnotogtoal performance andlnAretrta! . ■ 

competition. H will bontrtoyte to the ooltaborativa programme of rope arch 
kjtoT^*w(^jn^unte^jtfm^by tite Departments of Eopnomjca and 

appropriate referoftoe. ■ V •; . (Q 2 Qiis) 


c University~' 
of Reading 

Appointments 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW 



Anpllcanto should hav6 an established reputation In any 
Of (he central areas of legal studies . 1 . ■ : 

Further Information may be obtained from the Registrar. 
R^at^iiWhile^hts Hbus?, The Unlvwrslty, PO Box 

The closing chile for' applications Is 29ttl April 1986, 




I ls^USouUKnnpUm 

iwl; mi: 

UNIVlRSn v 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Application! arc Invited In lha pent of 

LECTURER IN 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 

ta specialist fn oraanlsatlcn and maoage- 
monl fn adult ca niTniring cducnifen mainly 
in pMi-graduaie tiudlex. The Waal candi- 
dal* will have ■ flrit degree In one of the 
jodnl Kiencea. logeilMt wuh a poit-grad- 
uaie deuce In education ipedaHiLna in 
■dull edociifon. An liueieii in orgamta- 
iIoq lb core u applied to aduh education, 
or (he ntrillly la develop h. will be euen- 
llnl- EapeitaiKeiliouM preferably include 
work la public acctoi adult at further 
cducadon Relovnniexpcricme bi tench - 
ing would be an ndvnmage. 

Salary on train £7420 x U70 lo £14423 
per amrmn (under review). The InliUal 
■alary will depend, on quaufiartioat ud 
experience. 

Further nuttm Inn mny le atrial ntd Ihun 
Mr D. W. Fovrell, St.mnn Depart ment, 
it* unttmny , (Mmitawnprau auv awua 
whmn ippllcatlunx 17 captor from UK 
applicant!) ihould baecflt Ml Inter than 
lit April, 1915, qnaUng reftfraea nuntber 

juaau. ■ .* ’ • (oa»74) 


Plater College 

raBraraaucwnkiai'counJB 


Applications are fnvffad lor the post pi 

TUTOR IN SOCIAL 
ETHICS 

from gnufuatoB fai any refevani dted- 
pDna (e.q aoefal aluctiaa, thaology, 
phloaophy). The pppoinTnanl will dale 
from 1 si October, 1 085. 

The Tbtor will be expected lo leach 
M pore hi Christian Sodal Ethical 
flteory and In Applied Ethfra, and con- 
tribute to toe teaching of Efhka on a 
general course for all aludanta of lha 
College. 

8a laiy on the University Lecfu rer scale 
(£7,620-£1 4,926) depending on age 
and eKperiance, but appointment Is 
untikaly lo be made at higher than 
point 7 (£10,330), 

A lull Job deaeripiton.and oondl* 
tlone of service can be obtained 
from the College Secretary, Plater 
College, Pullen a Lana, Oxford 0X3 
ODT, to whom epptiaaUone ahould 
bo eonl by Monday, 1 Bth April, 1 668. 






GdC-uSn) 

itf niel v i 7l'''T n 
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Universities continued 


The American International College of London 


RICHMOND 

COLLfOE 


DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

LECTURER IN SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited from well-qualified candidates for the 
above post commencing in September 1 985. 

Applicants will be required to leach Physics and Chemistry to a 
level roughly equivalent to Advanced Laval and one of the two 
at a higher level to Freshmen and Sophomores tallowing pre- 
engineering and pre-medical programs. 

Duties other than teaching will Include supervision of the 
science laboratory, curriculum development and academic 
advising of students from over 70 natfons under the supervision 
of the Divisional Chairman and the Academic Dean. 

Letters of application, names of two refereea and full curriculum 
vitae should be submitted by 1st April to: 

Dr. Robert E. Kuehn, 

Academic Dean, 

Richmond College, 

Queens Road, 

Richmond, Surrey TW10 8JP 

(020078) 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
BRITISH CAMPUS 

Student Affairs Staff — Two Positions 

1) ASSISTANT DEAN OF STUDENTS: 
RESIDENTIAL LIFE 

2) ASSISTANT DEAN OF STUDENTS: 
COUNSELING AND STUDENT PROGRAMS 

Both positions require: 

Master's degree In Student Personnel, Counseling or related Held 
4r Student Affairs experience, Including administrative re-sponsibiBty, 
in an American college cr university 
4f Experience In International education 
4f Training In interpersonal counseling. 

Both positions carry faculty status wfih the rank of lecturer; teaching 
duties will be in the areas of basic academic skills andftx interculiurd 
relations. TWeJve-monih position. Competitive salary, depending on 
experience and credentials; on-campus room and board included. 
Send letter of application indicating position of. Interest, curriculum 


Eric 0. Nummela 
-Director of the British Campus 
New England College 
Arundai, Sussex BN18 QDA 


research scientist 

SCHOOL OF: MANA8EMENT AMD MATHEMATICS 

1 A research Assistant Is required for work on an Important ' 
i research contract tar. the Ministry oE Defence Involving the 
' computer rgodelllng on transient vibrations In large Structures. ■ : 
;;: ; Tte poet offers an excellent opportunity for a young sciential 
With! proven experience of mathematical modelling lo gain 
• experience of project leadership, Incfudlng opportunities for ' 
Hafsoh with MoD establishments and to publish work apd 
present results at meetings In the UK and overseas. '< • 

The appointment is for two years In the first: Instance, but 
should offer further opportunities for able candidates. Safety: 

, £7,500 to £12.150. . ; ... 7 • >• 

, Application forma and further information may be ' 

. Obtained from: The Personnel Office, RMC8 Shriven ham, 
Swindon, Wilts, SN6 8LA. Tel; <8703) 7B2551 Ext 2403 or 
2421 •! (Reference MAM 6/85). 

Closing date for receipt of applications 12th April 1 985. 

' 1 ' \ : . (020003) 



- : University ^f 

Manchester 

■^^SOSSS^i'^r/- 


E8RC 
DATE 
STUbEl^HlPS 

for 4' ri»w .«nuUj-di»cipi!n«rv . ■ 
OcKtors).’ praanvAma In the , 
«5Jbi wisf&fivjttartmg : - rn 

P«ot»ri ie«, The "Program*: - 

aiq.compriiM K wide, rt 


University of " 
.• Essex vi 

•>' Department of Physics 

■ . ' - " ■■ ! .1 


NEWB 


UNIVERSITY OF 

©SURREY 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Chair in Statistics 

Applications are Invited for the above Chair In the Department of 
Mathematics. Applicants should have an Initial background In 


Mathematics or Statistics together with extensive basic research 
and teaching experience in the latter. There Is no preferred area 


strong Interest In furthering the Industrial collaboration of the 
scatlsUcal group. 

Further particulars are available from the Academic Registrar 
(AA), University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, or tele- 
phone Guildford (04B3) 571 281 . Ext. 633. Applications from men 
and women. In the form of a curriculum vitae, including the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
same address by 12th April 1985, quoting the reference 363 / 
THES. (0200B1) 



COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications ara invited tor one or two full-time permanent posts as Assistant Lect- 
urer or College Lecturer in the Depart man) of Computer Science. 

The BBfary scales ara: — 

Co Teg a Lecturer IRC1I SB8-IHEI4.179 Bar 

IR£l3,S34-IR£ 17.300 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer IRE10.432-IRE1 1.441 pa. 

Application forms and further dahlia of the posts 
may ba obtained from the undersigned. 

Latest data far receipt of applications la Mondsy, 18 
April, 1008. 

M.f=. KelMwr 

Seoralaiy 

(Q20CB7) 


.FCTl RKSHIP 
I\ APPUKI) 
M.ATIIKM \TICS 


Computer Science with 
Business Studies or with 
Biology from January 1986 and 
subsequently to develop 

will be expected lo contribute 
to the teaching, research and 
administration associated with 
these new programmes and to 
other mathematics teaching in 
Che University. 



SSJSSSfiE** - *. 

Further pardailars maybe 

obtained from The Regi strar, 
The Uni verstty of Buckimrham, 
Buckingham MK18 1EG. 


JJni; 

Due 


Tho / 

ffJStfYof 


, Univetsityof 
: . , ' pufham ■ 

.r iWepoMrtWrjt^ Mothemstteal . 

LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

■ Applications are Invited for : 
» New BIaod " Lectureship In 
statistics tenable from 1 st 
October 1 9 BS , Preference may 
be el van to applicants whose 
research Interests ara in Spa- 
tial Statistics. . 

,_, s “tary an tha scale: . 
X7.320-E14.9E3 with USS. * 

. ■ .Applications (3 copies) 

, naming .three re To re on and 
requests for rur trier portlnu- 
. I 0 /* sent by 88th 

1988 to The Registrar. 

9 a la nee, Laboratories,. South 


mi; 

UNIVERSITY 


School of Biochemical 
and Physiological 
Sciences 

PROFESSOR OF 


Applications are invfted for the 
Chair of Physiology within the 
Physiology and Pharmacology 
Professorial Group. Candi- 
dates may be graduates In sci- 
ence or in medicine. 

Further details may be obtained 
from Hie Secretary and Regis- 
trar, The University, South- 
ampton S09 3NH, to whom 
applications (12 coplea from 
persons in the UK) should be 
sent before 2fith April 1985. 

(020073) 


University of 
Exeter 

Department or History 4k 
Archaeology 

LECTURESHIP 
: INHISTORY 

Applications 'are Invited far 
, the' post of Lecturer In Hls- 
toiy, tenable fro pi 1 October 
. 1S8S. Preference will beglven 
. , to Candidates specialising In 
tha.hlstory.br England In the 
early seventeenth century. . 

. 'Commencing salary within 
the range C7.BHO— £8. B 30 per 
annum an tha scale £7.880— 
£14,928 par annum. 

.Further particulars avail- 
■ !Sl? r ™nj the Personnel 
- Orflce, University of . Exeter. 
Staler BX4 4QJ to whom 
applications (6 copies! over- 
foes candidates l copy) giving 
the names or 3 referees should 
be sept by 9 April 19B5, 



Department of Social Statistics 

Applications are Invited for the post 
of Temporary Lecturer for one year 
from September 1985. Candidates 
should have a sound training In sta- 
tistical theory and methods prefera- 
bly with a knowledge ol and Internal 
In applications In the Social Sci- 
ences. The successful candidate 
will be expected to contribute to 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
teaching. 

Salary ' scale:- £7,S20-£470 to 
£14,925 per annum. The Initial 
salary will depend on qualifications 
and experience. 

Further partleulare may be 
obtained tram Mr DAS. Cop- 
land, The Unlvereity, South- 
ampton SOS 5NH, to whom 
applications (7 ooples from U.K. 
applicants) should be eent not 
later than 15 April, 1985 quoting 
reference number 2133. 

(020072) 


Cnliiislt* n.i 
ll()l]sc:<iih:(j«iillinih 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
Ireland 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are invited 
forth® above full-time, stat- 
utory post. 

Salary scale IRE20.938 x 
(7) - IR£26,054. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 26th April 
1985. 

Further Information may 
be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, University College Gal- 
way, Ireland. 

(020097) 

The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

BIOCHEMIST 
IN THE NATIONAL 
HORMONE 
LABORATORY 

Department of Biochemistry 

_ _ The National Hormone 
Laboratory was established by 
Uie Department of Health to 
p fPXi. do human anterior 
pituitary hormones Tor di- 
agnostic add therapeutic pur- 
poses. a Biochemist is re- 

a ulrad to supervise the day to 
ay work on tha Laboratory 
and will have the status of a 
Lecturer or Senior Lecturer. 
Applicants must be chemists 
or biochemists with postdoc- 
toral training in protein or 
glycoprotein chemistry. Ex- 
perience of oon temporary 
methods of protein purifica- 
tion, peptide synthesis or hor- 
mone assay will be an advan- 
tage. . 

Commencing salary will he 
within the range NZ*5l,660 - 
530. 127 par annum plus a 
2SS? rdll ™ B allowance of 

NZ9B p 0P . wea k. 

- „ Appointment 

2 n AMS. lBo Ji‘ ,r Application are 
available rrom the Assistant 
Registrar (Academia Appolnt- 
manta). University of Auck- 
tend, Private Bag. Auckland 
Hew Zealand, or tha Saarntar 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. Applion- 
Uona should be forwarded to 
the Registrar as soon ba posal- 


fm^!L , ^ a iL fo T he .* le8, £ ,,,Br - quoting reference np. -•* ' ' . ' ’ ’*■ 

-■■ ■ :•/ :• v-V. MJ : UllivOTBityof 

- 1 ; ■ ' •; 1 (hrford- . - 





ma. comprises it wide, nin'glnii 

l/eara of. tupervlaed post- 

the PmhHMni Ts’ to. a 
queflllqns. of applied 
- -flce .rMaerch'and will ln- 
9 Much topic® as tue ior- 
niulbtlon! *hd aVeluatlon of ! 
policy ;:ir©tlni planning arid the - 
anelyei8.br (He apaUallitjpact • 

5jt^p! e av c sm : 

fr*woyS:j.;Ral»oM,- 

assss?fc 

•83TW!»«aSgte?W-. ; 


.bfi^T'osfessMWiWi : 

• *p2®inlmbnt Is in, ' 

iS pSib' 11 ' 


Jn wriilooriduc* 


tipeil^lpnel stn^lpres, . ■ ■ V., 

appointment in theiTjifCf' . ,n 1 

annum. .. 

..... -n. .-.“lii^tiiSfSSSli 

and thri names and Bddrtum 
of two rafarees, an 
Uie, Registrar (L/a 

yql t^tot.^yeghaa 


‘Z 1 UiJiversUy of 
> Warwick ' 

TEMPORARY 
' ■ LECTURESHIP 

=' m sociology; . 
(Pari%tSie) •; 

Applications qra'lnvttad for 

a temporary nalf-Ume .Lec- 
lu reshin In the bepOrtmont of 


• . Rrtmel University 


CHAIR 1 ' ■' 

A *tfong siitive department 

feteW.TT.iS 1 

. ■ preforenae will he give 

• S85S2RK 

, sought 


_Tb* Berapton'Bleotore, In 
OOoJunotlooM^thSt, Peters 

BAMPTON 

FELLOWSHIP 

■ The Betapton Electors, in 
injunction With! St. Peter's 

tSaa from A 1 OQtotjer 


ilDl 

Unlvaralty of Wile, 

academic 

REGISTRY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications ere Invited from 
graduates preferably X 
some experience In unlvortfe 
administration. Duties Jft 
Include the organisation and 
conduct of examlnstlons and 
the servicing of the Commh. 
teas of the Schools of Studies 

Salary: Administrative Grade 
1A £8,8Q0-£1 2, 160 per annunv 
Requests (quoting Ref,C28|b 

details and application fomto 
I Staffing Office, UWI8T,P0B« 
88, Cardiff CF13XA. 

Closing Date: 4th April 19B5, 

(03007)) 


The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURER 
IN ZOOLOGY 

ApplicaUone ere invfted 
rrom men end women for ttati 
poet In the fields of uilnil 
parasitology or environmental 
fish physiology. In the pen. 
sltolagtcal area, epidemiolo- 
gical Interests will be 
favoured, and In the nihertM 
area. Interests in metabolic 
and/or reproductive respoiiM 
to envlronmentel strum* 
will be favoured. 

Initial salary in the rang* 
£7.320 to £8,820 on tha ceils 
far non-cllnlcal academic still 
rising ta £14.923 par annum. 

Expected ego of candidates 
up to 27 years but older 
candidates not precluded. 

Particulars from Parsoanl 
Department (Academic Sur- 
fing), University of ShsrrisM. 
Sheffield S1G BTN to whoa 
applications (9 copies) Includ- 
ing names and addresses of 
three referees should be swt 
by 8 April 1988. Quota rtf: 
R S3 O/DI. (S2S30) HI 


University of. . 

' r Birmingham ; 

Canadian Studies 1 

Applications are Invliri 
from persons with Interests » 
any aspect of the scadEaic 
study of Canada for 

ATENMONTH * 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN CANADIAN 
STUDIES 


disciplinary ■programme w. 
American Studies out will slw 
ba expected to contribute «> 
the teaching of the depart- 
ment which his nr JW |n 
teraste make approprisie- 

? alary on the scale: *7,580 
4,928 per annum. 

Applications (Hi* 

naming three raferee*. hy 
April 1983 to Aasjstinl Rw; 
latrnr (Arts). University ol 
Birmingham. P.O. Bo* 
Birmingham B15 RTT' 1 r [S5 
whom further particulars mjr 
be obtained.. (BBS34) 11 

The University of •; 

Sheffield 

Division or Etlucatloa 

NEWBLOOi • 
LECTURESHIP 

Education arnTTrainlnfl: | 6 ' 

Applications . 
blood post * re 
Individuals ® a P“5imdSg’ 
veloplng and-m^^^auld 
search projertd^wn*" nd M . 
complement PJJfl- ihis*rseln 
tstlng work wM}*," ,„»? on -TM 
the Division of Bdueotio" t 

Division IMS#XSw 
national * HfYt . ir , i*i as ror 

end training “M^jSffoffcre s 
.16 - 19 year olds end o» 
strongly suPPbfMva "" god 
maht for thl»w» dW£ 'TMiy 

reseurch-orlentadpoiti ^ rl , 

are also e numbar oy^ioP- . 

'cont organjaetlonai “° effla id 

S ente .. wHhin me fBI0 i. 

iglon. in addltloin ta . 
Harity with the b r° B , a d . 19 
tures nnd, oatoe or pis 

g^^tlariel eyfluatlbB. tr-| 




m»aims^4Si y 

, «oh Md apdoloatfol mnSlyilH, l Lo ntion Allows ce‘,^1 m uii • 






BftffiSSWfrtip or u.aVa.st. 

roileae 'V** 1 provide ft 

table?* : r ? OTn ' 'f ncl "■ oommon 


1 “ y* B ' »a Awtt 


Miatitnoniaia, 

1 not..lftter 

vnm 2fl Ac# loan * kv 


■ : ”l4^P r *» f ront Whom furtheg 

-;JSSOTg^. ***'»*& 


ing, POI«oy 
-itetlva : researntl 
Cbndlddts4 -should "2T .wil 

grfg g^8as.g«fay-.. 

"feSKiismvSrS 

g^ft for Son-CHnlcsl , 

Pertloulsri (FyjilSSiSC 
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Universities continued 


Belfast 

The Queen’s University 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Application 8 are Invited for 
two lectureships In the De- 
Mrtmenl of Accounting from 
1st September. 1989 or such 
nfhnr dates bb may be 
Snvngad. In addition to 
undergraduate teaching the 
Department Is responsible for 
Xottgraduete and post experi- 
ence courses Including s post- 
uradusto diploma In profes- 
sional accounting and a Maa- 
ura Degree In Accounting. 
Candidates must be graduates . 
Jrd should preferably hold ft 

relevant postgraduate and/or 
wafeSHlonel queUftcetlpn. 
Applicants may be apeclalllats 
la any araa ol Accounting but 
those with an Interest In au- 
diting or international 
iccountlng/f I n one lalmannge- 
. merit will ba particularly wel- 
come. 

Salary scale: £7.321 
114,925 par annum with UBS, 
Initial placing dependent upon 
ega. qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, at the address below, 
doling date: 10th April. 
1BB5- (Please quote Ref. BS/ 
THES). 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

□opartmont of Pure end 
Applied Physics 

Tha person required for 
title post, tenable Initially for 
one year with the possibility 
of renewal Tor two further 
jeers, will preferably have a 
Rt.n. with background ex- 
perience in physics, astrophy- 
■Ica or photochemistry end 
some competence In comput- 
ing. The work Involves mainly 
the analysis and Interpreta- 
tion or rocket photometer 
data relating to nlglitglow 
wtatlcne from the mesopauee 
region of the upper atmos- 
phere but will aleo require the 
appointee to take an active 
Interest In tho preparation. 
Mlbratlon end rocket flight 
of the measuring Instruments. 

Salary range; £7.321 - 

E0.4B1 per annum, Initial 
pitting dependent upon age 
end experience. 

Applications Including a 
roll curriculum vltaa and the 
lureee and addresses or two 
refBTeea should be sent to the 
PeroCrtal Officer, The 
QHea'* Unlvereity of Belfast, 
northern Ireland. BT7 INN. 
££\lfia dMe: Slat March, 

nC ™ r - 


University of 
Cambridge 

%ntltyof Modem and 
Medieval Languages 

Bipertmentof German 

tnJ*? ADpatotmenta Commit- 
uJ5. b F S°, ult » or Modern 
loon ta ^ S” 1 , (-“nguagee hope 

appoint g? 1 1,1 * po -“ lIon to 

UNIVERSITY 

assistant 

LECTURER 

■IW»Inh^f n ‘ to tBko U P 
hf, tS™ 1 ■ oQn BB Poaai- 
would h. appolntod 

S SL* •wofd to tonoli 
tartVc lB "BUage and lltora- 
perlod a V POBt-medlevnI 
LSI- rse esrch intoraet In 

•Upend* t ?”* lo bBblo scale or 

relimrn , i B . r *a n “. r,ot ord| - 

arSl." and ape- 
tl *«iUi nivL. t ; ooh,no and 
together 

Dames v,ltBa Rnd • 

r«r«M. ShnSf?^ 0 '' three re- 

Boer etejS ,D oiF, 55 * Bnt the 
' Appoint-. 

as 

'Sa„<j»““p t !{s u h, 'i> s gsf 

Cr ^jJ B W:Institiiteof 

.technology 

.RESEARCH ' 

;^|Iacture 

. .Mechanics . 

Invited 


’vim eh1ni«7r«l n "a? B, “ 

■■9DE|gsaft 



Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

Tho Unlvereity Council In- 
vltpa appilcatlona from eult- 
nnrv^i t T UB,lriad poraone ror 
Cha°rs: lm ° tfie rnll °wtnn 

CHAIR IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Sffvstr.^.s-BST.u's: 

!;*■ Hayman, Pr ores a or of 
Statist Ice, bb Head or Depart- 
merit. 

The New Profeaaor will be 
expected to provide lead- 
ership In the matliometlcs area 
of the Department and to be 
distinguished in research. Ex- 
perlence In consultation an 
the kinds or problems which 
arise In commerce, education, 
government or Industry would 
ba an asset. The appointee 
would be expercted ta take e 
full part In teaching. Including 
tlio extramural programme or 
teaching at a distance and in 
research, consultation and 
administration . Closing date; 
10 May 1983. 

CHAIR IN 
SOIL SCIENCE 

The appointee will also be 
Head or the Department or 
Boll Science In the Faculty of 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Sciences. Applicants should 
hold an appropriate dBgreo 
and have a strong record of 
research and/or teaching In 
soil science. Applications 
from persons having expertise 
and experience in any area or 
areas of soil science will be 
welcomed. 

The appointee will be 
expected ta provide academic 
leadership at both under- 

[ traduate and postgraduate 
evels, and to stimulate re- 
search In soil science. 

Closing date: 31 May 19BS. 

The salary will be In the 
renae of NZ$42,334 - - 

NZ$52,899 p.a. (currently 
under review). 

Further details or tho 
position, together with condi- 
tions of appointment, may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association or Com- 
mon wen 1th Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF. or from 
the Registrar, Massey Uni- 
versity. Private Bag. Palmer- 
ston North, New Zealand. 
(82336) HI 


University of 
Stirling 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Beni or Lecturer or 
Lecturer In the Department of 
Accountancy & Business Law. 

Candidates within any re- 
levant field will be considered 
although preference Is far 
appointment at Senior Lectur- 
er level of a candidate likely to 
make a significant contribute 
to the research and postgradu- 
ate teaching or tho Depart- 
ment. 

Accounting starr currently 
in post include two Profes- 
sors, two Senior Lecturers, 
eleven Lecturers and B part 
time Tutor. A complete range 
of under- and postgraduate 
degree programmes la offered 
including a taught M. Be. de- 
gree and research studies. 
Opportunities exist therefore 
for research end for teaching 
In all areas at various levels. 

Salary scales: Lecturer 
£7.820 - Cl 4. 923. Senior Lec- 
turer £14,133 • £17.703. 

Current Unlvereity policy 
'requires appointment Initially 
for rive years, Turdier exten- 
sion or permanency will be 
considered In due course. The 
appaln talent would commence 
as soon as mutually conve- 
nient. 

•• Applications Including a 
d.v. and. tho names of two 
referees should be made by 1 
Abril 1993 to the Secretary 
(¥), University of Stirling. 
Stirling FKfl 4LA rrom whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. Informal enquiries 

may be msdo to Profassor 
D.H. Pete 0786 73171. Ext. 
2267.(32362) HI 


Joint Appointment 
: betweenBerkshire 

Education Authority 
and the 

School of Education, 
University of Reading 


For September 1988. Two 
II qualified ' 

ART TEACHERS 


with successful teaching ex 
perlence end an fteMvnJ 
■■ lit the postgraduate training or 
students In Art. Experience m 
teaching Art end Design at 

different levels will be *“ 
advQncufle* fof ® thro® yo 
period, naif, of the 
Candidate's time will “ 
BGhat>l-b9960 and tiuf um 

• varsity -based. Thereafter the 

• appointment will be With thh 

\ LEA alone. 

• Scale 5 Burnham. 

S' BPtofAMS’iM 
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Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

SSEE*". 1111 . P r H'm-trlral and 
communication Engineering 

^ p i? llc ? n, “ Bro ‘nvltod for 
wlnB jmj-encloe In the 
, or Electrical and 
communication Engineering. 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 

? rB ^°™nco Will be ulvaii to 
Bppiiconta with experience in 

mSnlcatio , n C r , f!l?Sr n, “ /CO,n - 

PRINCIPAL 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

Duties include tho mainte- 
nance and repair or n wide 
range of electronic equipment 
and training of moro Junior 
technical Starr. Applicant* 
should be well qualified end 
have substantial experience of 
electronic workshop techni- 
ques. Including digital electro- 
nic equipment. Micro-compu- 
ter experience would be un 
advantage. 

Salary: .Ah*oc lata Profes- 
sor K22,SB0 per annum, Prln- 
rtpnl Technical Orriror 
KJ 8,670 per annum (K 1 «>» 
£0.8882 approx. |. 

The initial contract portod 
Is for three veers. Other be- 
nefits Include e gratuity of 
24% taxed at 2%. appoint- 
ment end repatriation feres, 
leave fares ror the staff mem- 
ber end family after 18 
months or service, settllng-ln 
and aettl ing-out allowances, 
six weeks paid leave pBr year, 
education fares and assistance 
towards school fees. Pros 
housing, salary protection 
plan and medical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Detailed applications it wo 
copies) with curriculum vltaB. 
together with the names end 
addroases of three referees, 
and Indication of earliest 
svellablllty ta take up 
appointmont. should be re- 
ceived by: The Registrar . 
Papua New Guinea University 
or Technology. Private Moll 
Bag, Lee, Papua New Guinea, 
by lO May 1983. Applicants 
resident tn the -United King- 
dom should also send one copy 
to the Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF, from 
whom further general In- 
formation may be obtained. 
(325231 HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

READER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ANATOMY 

Applications are Invited for 
the post or Retader/Senlar Lec- 
turer In Anatomy. Applicants 
should have a dental or madlr- 
el degree and/or a postgradu 
eta qunllflcutlon In Sclanco 
An It is hoped that tha appoin- 
tee. In addition to general 
teaching duties, for procllnloal 
students, will assume a c'o- < 
Ordinatfhg role (n courses pi 
dental anatomy which occur Ih 
tha precllnlcal Sod clinical. 

arts or the dental currlpu 
lum, suitable experience li 
teaching would be on advan 
tags. 

Tha appointee will also be 
expected to have a strong 
research commitment with 
evidence Of original achieve- 
ment in hla or har chosen 
field. The Department has 
facilities for the prosecution 
of many areas of anatomical 
reaanran Including Neuroblol- 
ogy, Neuroendocrlnology, 
Cell Biology. Reproductive 
Biology. Human Growth. 
Anthropology aqd Oral 
Biology. 

Annual salaries (supar- 
irtnuabla) nrOi Reader lB- 
point scale) : HK$240,!2O 
319,140 (£28.880 - *7. 

rox.l. Senior Lecturer Jfl 

E it scale): HKfSSO.f 
.300 (£27.410 3 

approx.) (Sterling equlvalen 
aa at February .23.. 1985) 

a util lficatons and experience 

At current rates, aaleries 
tax will not exaeed 17% or 
gross Income. Housing at a 
rental of 7|A% of aelery. 
children's education allo- 
wances, ' leava and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
npllcatlon forme may be 
ubtalned from tha Secretary 
General,'. Association Of Com- 
monwealth ■ Universities 
(AppUi), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF, nr mi 

of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 

Ooe^detm Ifl.Aprll igaS, 


University of 
Bristol 

Department of English 
, Applications ar^’lnvlted for 

LECTURESHIP 
INENGLISH . 

teriabiafrom'ist januaryl98(i : 

E r a* soon as po»»l ble theroxt- , 
>r. ApPllcanW.mpuLd have ft ; 

speclafln terest In one.or more • 


cerisDio iron. 

E r aft soon.es po»»l ble theroxt- , 
>r. ApPllcanW.mpuld have ft 

Bpaoialln terest In orte.or more 

or the followlnj( thft 'Amer- 
ican novel, the aigileh novel. 

ssswssai^f!f»A®?-'' 

range £7.320 to 

the leotureri'.. scale (£7,320 * 

£14.929). • ■, 

Further parHculan shgtHtf 
be obtained, from, the •Reg- 
istrar and a Bcrela rv* ^ U nlvorsl- 
tv of Brlitol,- Senate House,. 
Bristol BBS 1TH.: to whom 
applications 3 ! ^ “l" 

ehouwje sent (quoting refer- 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Mouhnnlcal Enu I nearing 
Department 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apnllratlonn are invltnd 
from poraone Interested In 
joining tho Engineering 
Morlianlca and Dnalgn Group 
wltliln (ho Dopnrtmnnt or 
Merhanlcal Englnoorlng. 

Applicants should have a 
high or degroo In Morhanlcni 
Engineer Ing together with 
toad 1 1 n g/l nd ust r m I /r e sen rc h 
experience. Duties will In 
dude undorgraduato leeching 
tn Engineering Mechanics and 
other related subjects. A good 
knowledge In computing Is 
dBBlrable. The appointee will 
be responsible for course de- 
velopment, Initiation of re- 


§S!? py: Lecturer I - 
K 16,820 per annum. Lecturer 
U_- jya.670 per annum 1K1 ■ 
£0.897 7 approx. ) Level of 
appointment will depend upon 
quail fleet lone and experience. 

Initial contract period is 
for approx I matey three years. 
Other benefits include a gra- 
tuity of 24% taxed at 2%. 
appointment end repatriation 
fares, leave fares for tha atafr 
member and ramlly after IB 
months of service, settllng-ln 
and soitllng-out allowances, 
six weeks paid leave psr year, 
education fares end assistance 
towards school fens, free 
hauslnn. Salary protection 
Plan and medical benefit 
schema* aro available. 

Detailed applications (two 
capias) with curriculum vitae, 
together with the names and 
addresses of three referee r 
and Indicating earliest availa- 
bility to take up past, should 
bo received by: Tho Itsgistrur, 
Papua New Guinea University 
or Technology, Private Mall 
nan. Lee. Pa pun New Oulnea. 
by 12 April 1988. Applicants 
resident In the United Klnp- 
dam should also sand one copy 
ta the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon BquorO, 
London WCIH OFF, rrom 
whom fiirther general In- 
formation may be obtained. 
(525381 HI 


University of 
Exeter 

Department or Biological 
Sciences 

Applications are Invited (or 
the post of 

LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 
(PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLANT ECOLOGY) 

tenable from 1 October 19BB. 

Oiinmnndnii xalary with 
the railuB £7.320 - £8.920 per 
annum on the scale £7.820 • 
£14,993 per annum. - 

... Further particulars avail : 
able rrom the Personnel 
Orrjoe, 'University or Exeter,, 
Exeter EX4 4QJ. lo whom 
. applications (6 copies: over- 
sees applicants one copy) giv- 
ing full details or research 
Interest and names or three 
referees, should be sent by 15 
April 1983, quoting reference 
no. 34)1. interviews will bo 
held on 22 May 1983. 

(82316) " HI 


University of 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
INPSYCHOLOGY 
AND FELLOWSHIP 
ATGREEN COLLEGE 

Applications ara Invited ror 
a lecturership to be held In the 
Department of -Experimental 
Psychology In bne or more or 
the following fields: Learning 
and Memory, Language ana 
Communication, Individual 
Differences. The successful 
candidate may alao be offered 
a non-stipendiary Fellowship 
et Green College* 

Details of the post from 
Professor P.E. Bryant, ' Do. ■ 
rtmant . of Experimental 


, (S tyPSn copisai *vrw mum. 
overseas : candidate*), npd th 
names or l WO referees shout _ 


The University of ■ 
Lancaster 

Centre for the Study of Arms', 
Control and international 
Security 

TEMPORARY 

. .: lectureship 


IQ . to Bill IU OMIflil aaiix.... 
post-graduate, level, and do 
ruesrch Into the (mcllcetlons 
of now ■ conventional weapon 

technology for..- national 

rn a «^s- m oiK[rwr 

'! European Cphntrles. 

• i . The! appointment Will ba' 
made tor a muMinum Of two 
years from 1 .October 19 85. 
and will bs made at a salary no 
higher than thftt. correspond- 
ing to the fourth point on Uia 
Lecturer scale (currently 
£ 8,920 par annum). 

ulers and ' 

XA“easte__- ’ • 


University of London 

Thn London School of 
Economics 

LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTING 

Applications nrn Invited for 
appointmont from 1 October 
19B5 to e lectureship In Com- 
pucinu In thn 1 3 apartment of 
Stutlstlcul and Mathematical 
Srlont-os, The person 
appointed will bo oxpgcicd to 
tench Introductory courses to 
both computer apeclallata and 
to tha ncnerol undergreduato 
population of the School. He 
or she will also contribute to 
more advanced courses at the 
undergraduate level and to the 
M.Sc. In the Analysis. Design 
and Management of Informa- 
tion Systems- 

The Department ta current- 
ly Involved In research Into the 
development of systems 
analysis methods. In tho study 
of tho Impact of Information 
technology and In the applica- 
tion or the technology within 
the field of social administra- 
tion. and In information re- 
trieval . 

Appointment will be oil the 
salary scale for lecturers of 
£7,320 - £14.923 a year plus 
£1,233 n ysar London Allo- 
wance. In esseaalng the start- 
ing salary, consideration will 
bo given lo qualifications, ago 
and experience. 

Application forms and 
further particulars are avail- 
able on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope from the 
Administrative Officer, Room 
II 310, The London School or 
Economics, Houghton Street. 
London WC2 A 2AE, to whom 
completed applications should 
be returned by 1 April 1983. 
(52539) HI 


University of 
York 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THE ECONOMICS 
OF AN AGEING 
POPULATION 

Applications are Invited for 
e tenured lectureship In the 
Department of Economics and 
Related Studies from I Octo- 
ber 1985. 

Tho central concern of this 
post will be the Economics of 
nn Ageing Population. The 
aim la not to study one par- 
ticular aspect of this (e.g. 
pensions or health) but to 
attempt ^ mors comprehen- 
sive approach which inte- 

J routes both the public finance 
ssues and the underlying eco- 
nomic aspects at both macro 
and micro levels. Previous 
experience In a related field La 
desire bin but not essential. 
Candidates should normally 
be under the age or 35. 

. Salary on the Lecturers’ 
scale £7,520 - £14.935 par 
annum, with USS. 

Six copies of applications 
(Dim only tram ovureane 
condidatne) with lull curricu- 
lum vitae end naming three 
referees, should be sent by 
Friday 12 April 1983 to Reg- 
ixtrar ‘sDepartment (Appoint- 
ment*), Unlvaralty of. York, 
, Hailing ton. Vork Voi . SOD 
Further particulars a/e avail 
able. Please quote rsferenc 
number 6/321 6. (52541 ) 


TheUniverfeityof 
* [Lancaster. • 

SECOND CHAIR 
OFLAW 

(Re- Advertisement) . 


Applications are Idyl tad 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for the Second Chair of 
Law, tenable from 1 Oatobar 


Law, tenable from 1 Oatobar 
1985, or a* aoon as convenient 
thereafter. 

. Salary within the Professo- 
rial range (average £21,933). - 
Applications ara welcome 
from those with In teraste in 
any field of Law. 

For further particulars 
application form 


mmn. 


(quoting reference L 166/D), 
(J nl varsity House . Ball rtgg . 
Lancaster LAI 4VW, where 

'-qs, (dine ropIoS), 

...... ...rae refer eex should 

•ant to Brrlyft not Inter than 

985. Overseas sp- 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Chemistry 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CHEMISTRY 

Appilcatlona are Invited far 
a New Blood Lectureship In 
Chemistry irom Candida ten 
with interests and achieve- 
ments in Synthetic Inorganic 
Chomlatry. The age of the 
successful candidate should 
not normaLly exceed 35 at the 
date of appointment. The post 
Is tenable from 1 October 
1995. 

Initial salary will depend 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence on the Lecturers* Scale 
£7.520 to £1 4.925- 

Further particulars from 
tha Registrar, Unlvereity of 
Leicester. University Road. 
Leicester LEI 7RH, ta whom 
applications should be Bant on 
the form provided by 3 May 
I9BS. Informs! enquiries can 
be made to Professor R.D. 
Peacock. Department of Che- 
mistry- <52839) HI 

Warburg Institute 
University of London 

•NEW BLOOD' 

THE INFLUENCE OF 
ISLAMIC/JEWISH 
CIVILIZATION IN 
EUROPE TO 1060 

Applications aro Invited for 
e 'Now Blood' lectureship, to 
commence 1 October 1985. In 
the Influence of Islamic and/or 
Jewish civilisation In Europe 
during the Medieval and Early 
Modern pnrlodn. The post la 
cr one -dlsiLpli nary and re- 
quires kttowledgn af en Orien- 
tal Ian gunge or languages aa 
well as of Greek nnd/or Latin. 

Salary on icale £7.520 - 
£14,923 (under raviawi plus 
£1,233 London Allowance- 

Candidates. who must Ue 
under 33, should obtain furth- 
er particulars from the Secret- 
ary. Warburg Institute, 
Woburn Square. London 
WCIH OAB. Tel: 01-380 
9663. Closing date 22 April. 
(52565) HI 


University of 
s Oxford 

School of Geography 
A vacancy will occur for a 

DEPARTMENTAL 

DEMONSTRATOR 

INHUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 

from 1st October 1983. Three 
year appointment m tha first 
Instance with ft requirement to 
lecture once weekly In term 
and conduct research. Tuition 
Tor colleuDB un to eight hours 
weekly with fees. 

Salary £6,600 - £9,390 

with USB. 

Thru kuplai ul m>uHv.o- 
tlom giving age. qualifica- 
tions. epeclul interests and 
axparlence to. The Secretary, 
School of Geography, Mcui- 
- afield Road. .Oxford 0X1 3TB 
not inter than 20th -April 
T9SD. No application form, 
Ust two refsrses who should 
" be requested by the applicant 
to send references direct to. 
The Secretary , School or 
deoarsphy. (82958) - HI 


University of . 

• Stirling" - 
Social Work Research 
Centre 
DIRECTOR 

Tha Economic 'sect Social 
eacarch Council ftnd the Ba- 
al Work Services Group of 


applies tl or). 


University pf 
. ( Surrey . 

1 Department or Linguistic end 

. International Studies 

LECTURESHIP 
IN RUSSIAN AND 
LINGUISTICS 

(ono-yesr appointing nt) 

. Applications ara invited for 
the above post, which will be 
varan! October 1st 19S5 to 
September 30th 1986. The 
Ideal candidate would be able 
to teach Russian language at 
all leveli; as well as Linguis- 
tics, fa make s substantial 

?3!iV' lbu L 1 ?'Vv. to V? e adminis- 
tration of the Department, 

r.-sr'sc^i 1 ' ss 

annum, according 'to ' bob 

•quellficaUmw ohq ox^ftrlenSS: 

— particular* .are 
arpj. tobla from the Acodomlc 

E ^*' 639 ■ Ap- 
plications front man .and 
woman,, ,1ft the form of -a 
cmTIcuM' .vitae indudlrig 
the hanma sng oddrauei rff 
thrao re Toro bb. should be sent 
*P ths Batno add rasa by '19 ;• 

l r - i i- i' 1 '* , . : it . ' 


S ED have taken s major Inltla- 
ve In agraelna to fiind jointly 
s Dsalgnated Research Centre 
In Social Work. The Director 
: now sought will be expected 
to take s leading part In 
setting up the Centre, and 
determine its strategy and 
priorities. 

Thq person appointed will 
hold e Chair In the Unlvaralty 
and the salary will be In the 

B rofesaorlal range with 
I.S.&. 

■ Further details of the post 
or Director are svaiable from 
L*2P Secretary, University or 
Stirling. Stirling, Scotland 
GK9 4 LA. to whobi SDplIca - 
tfans should be submitted by 
15 April 1985. Informal, en- 
quiries may be made to Mr M. 
Jackson (07 86 73171. Ext. 
2531). (82563) HI 


University of 
Oxford 

SPEAKER’S 

LECTURESHIP 
IN BIBLICAL 
STUDIES 

The electors propose to 
appoint a lecturer to hold 
wiles lor three years from 1 
October 1985, The lecturer Is 
required to deliver not lass 
then six lectures lit each 
academic year on a eubioct. 
concerned, .with biblical stu- 
dies. 

The expend is tho net 
Income Of the fund, at present 
about £1.300 n year. 


Income of the fund, at prnaent 
about £1.300 n year. 

. Eight copies of appKca- 
tlona, which should Include a 
statement of the subject of the 
oropoBed -should be 
sftnt to Uio Raglstrar CHL), 
Unlwsrslty Offices, WolMn 
S?J , .?, l, ?“r 8 *.S5£oro 0X1 2J U 
8 .? ■ rr “ m whom 
oolalle may ba. 

obtained. (52543) . rI 

PLEASE MENTION 

THETsH.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS • 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department nr C'lieniliiry 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited for 
tlie poHt of Lecturer In physic- 
al chemistry (salary scale 
£7. &ea - £14.9231 available 
Tram 1st October 1885. The 
aurcnssful candidate will 
share In the loach in ft work or 
the Department and be ex- 

f iectad to undertake research 
n Physical chemistry. 

Three copies or applica- 
tions (one from Candida tea 
overseas) giving full details or 
cure or and names or two 
acudumlr ret areas should be 
aont tint tutor titan 15th April 
1085 to Tlia Secretary lu tlio 
University. Old Coiione. 
South BrJdpn. Fcllnhurnh Ellfl 
OVL from whom rurilicr par- 
tlculurs may ho obtained. 


Pleaie quota reference mi. 
1176.(52361} III 


Personal 


LOANS TO 8 A LARI ID WOMIN 
from £30 a ran tod same day. 
Salaried Women’s Postal 
Loans Ltd.. 175 Rapant St.. 
Wl, Far written quota apply 
01-73 4 1794.11 11031 H21 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


TIRED OF HOLIDAY ARIAS 
WHICH INSULT YOUR 
TASTE? Try our conservation 
village on sunnier Almnrla 
coast, Spain- Introductory 
harnnln; Luxurious apart- 
ments rrom ciap. person n. 
wk. Also clinople rilqhtn. 
Bargains ell yr. Plus special 
April bargain: under 17 yr. 
olds £30 rin. Tare. (All 
nights purchased 


•Brqcburoi 


LUX CHEAP HOLIDAYS! Rent 
or exchange a family home In 
&2U" P7»nc*. rtnly, Europe, 
USA., eta. Large tnternqt. 

I lrola; or .teachers, M.D.’S. 

ottlng or your (find) homo. 
pay ing guest errang. elao 

RS y.en’kom'e HoHUe‘yt. B poB 

■&a,.&;g.a A 7g, 

DR I SCO (IL Vi O US I . ’ HOTEL. 
Bp 0 single room#, C55.' par 
bperd. Apply 
■ Ilf MB Kent.Road, London 
■*>' l 4YJP..f el i ( 01 1 7bS 4173, 
• (52155) . HBB 


Cambridge 
Gonville and Caius 
College 

Appllcutluiis nre luvitril fur 
e fellowship with trai hluu 
dutlo. French. Tito siicccssfu I 
pondlflutn will also be Direc- 
tor of Studios In Modern 
Lanauuum. It Is hoped that 
lha parson appointed can take 
up tha Fellowship on 1st 
Or toll hr 1983. 

Further particular!! may bo 
obtained rrom tho Master's 
Secretary. Cam pie ted uppil.-a- 
Hons should bo made by 1 st 
May 1883. (32534) H2 


Oxford 0X2 GQA 
Lady Margaret Hall 

Applications are Invited Tor 

“ SUSETTE TAYLOR 
TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

valuo up to £850. tanabla far 
one year from October 1085. 
Opon to woman graduates of 
any university In any branch at 
study, of past-doctoral stand- 
ing or tho equivalent. 

Further particulars from 
lha Collapc Secretary; dosing 
data for applications, 1 1 April 
1985. (925461 H2 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


Oxford 

The Queen's College 
OXFORD 

SCIENCE STUDIES 
SUMMER 
SEMINAR 

13-27 JULY, 1985 
13-20 JULY: 
SCIENTIFIC 
CONTROVERSIES 

Quest lecturers will Include: 
Harry Collin*. David Elliott, 
John Hasted, Mary Keane, 
Martin Hud wide. Jim Spcord. 
Itouer smdfi nnd Tom Stonier. 




ALQARVl FARMHOUSE 
steeps a. nr, Albufelra. Tra- 


dftlonal country area, moder- 
ate tet-ma. 051-828 9734 . HAS 


SOCIETY 

OiiMl lecturers will in- 
clude: _ Da tile I Callahan, 
Arthur Cep inn. Raonan Oil- 
Ian. Carol Levina, Michael 
Lockwood, and Lady Mary 
Warnoek. 

The two weeke may be 
attended elthar separately or 
In combination. 

The cost per weak (Inclu- 
sive or seminar fee ana accom- 
modation In Tha Quean's Col- 
leaol Is £175. (UK and othor 
EEC residents). £300 (resi- 
dents' of all. othqr countries |, 
Sams bursaries aro avotlabls 
for UK residents, ■ 

• Write for further Informa- 
tion ■ to i Dr J.-R. Durant, 
. DeiMirtmmfor External Stu- 
dies. University of Oxford, i. 
vy“V,l|h 0 tdn Square. Oxford 
pXl 2 JA. Tol. Oxrord (08631 
5B9Q1. RB4 


Polytechnics 


1 CITY OF BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 
An Equal Opportunities Eitiployer 
Faculty of Education and Teacher Training 
Applications are invited for the post of: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
CURRICULAR STUDIES AND 
POSTGRADUATE TEAQHER TRAINING 

The Dedsrtineol is principally concerned WJ(h one year 
Postgraduate courwtf df Initial Teacher Training. (These 
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TRENT POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
POSTS 

(E754B-E140B1 per annum) 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT/TECHNOLOGY 
Applications are invited from suitably experienced/quallfled 


candidates, (or a position primarily concerned with oulldlno 
management studies. There will be opportunities for certain 
subject specialisation, research and participation in 
furthering lhe development of the building management 
discipline. 

BUILDING SERVICES 

Applications should hold either a degree or diploma In 
Building Services and/or corporate membership of an 
appropriate professional Institution. 

A sound background In environmental and piped services is 
considered essential and previous teaching experience is 
desirable. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING 

COMPUTING 

Expertise In one or more of the following areas Ib desirable: 
Computer Architecture, Expert Systems or Systems 
Software. Recent postgraduates or those with Industrial 
experience are particularly encouraged to apply. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

PHYSICS 

The successful applicant will teach on a wide range of 
courses, have a special Interest in modern scientific 
Instrumentation and bs willing to apply that interest to the 
Instrumentation used In analytical chemistry. 

An active research Involvement Is essential. 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
80C1AL WORK (COMMUNITY WORK) 
Applicants should be graduates who hold the CQSW and 
have experience of Community Work. Teaching experience 
and an academic background In Sociology would be added 
advantages 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from graduate teachers, preferably 
with higher degrees, and with recent experience at Primary 
sohoollevel, to Join the team .engaged in preparing students 
(or work In Primary schools. The successful candidate will be 
expected to teach oh both undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses and to contribute to ln*servlce courses for teachers. 

Expertise In the general Issues of curriculum Ideology and in 
the content and methodology of a relevant curriculum area Is 
particularly desirable. 


k iVi i'i li*K if it k I *1 Li » ] :| A f« 


ADMINISTRATION 

MICROECONOMICS 

0 approaches to Microeconomics up to 

1 and provide assistance with other 

ta of Economics at undergraduate level 


postgraduate level and provide assistance with other 
quantitative aspect a ol Economics at undergraduate I 
which oandldafes may wish to offer for consideration. 


Further detail* and form of application for all poets are 
available from the Staff Officer. Trent Polytechnic, 
aurton Stnwt, Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing date 29th 
March 1995. 

■- • - ( 02009 s) 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Department of Mejhematlca Statistics , arid Cortiputlrtg 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER MATHEMATICS 
£7, 548-El 4,061 

Application* are Invited fiqmstitoibjy qualified candidates to contribute 
to service export teaching hi the Facuftlaa bl Science and Engineer- 
ing. AppQcanlb will be expected lo possess appropriate Industrial or 


participate In the d^erttriente 1 academft development programme, • 

tECTURERi il/SENiOR 
LECTURER IN COMPUTING 
£7,548 - £14,061 . 

Due to the Expansion of work |r>. the computing "eadlm.-iiji vacancy 
exists taq't^uwii/Si^ , TTH? 

*!!!$« ®*»«M to possess ecbdentiorptotesidonel ouall- 
ffoattonsi in cxMYiputlnfl. .... . •” • 
ftMebroh. Iriduatrjal orConJultancy exftrtenf* |riwie or rrvo're'of’thfl 
rafloWng areas would be fin advantage; ;• ;■ " ■. ; 

■ -.T •! • fiVialniina AnAliilila kl.u. a> _ 


Seta/y Wl|l;be 


eme AnafyNs> Structural Design Methodologlee.‘tKBa 
Ml, Computer. Arohlteblur^ Networkind^O M raiino 


('• ■-> 1. 1 ? IT " wTTf / i 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT' uj, 


Applications are Invited for the following posts*- ^ 

1. DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

HI IN CROP PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PATHOLOGY 

Candidates should have research and honours teachlno Inw 
ests In crop physiology, and the physiological aspects ofZl 
pathology. Experience ol fn vitro manipulations and/or fawUrii 
would be an advantage. Assistance will also be expected «Hh 
the teaching of other aspects of plant science at a lower level 

2. DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
CHEMISTRY DIVISION 

Lit IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons to teach 
Inorganic Chemistry up to Honours Degree level. Previously 
turing experience Is desirable but not essential. Applloantfi 
should have research Interest In some area of modem inoraanfc 
chemistry. ^ 

3. DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCES 

Lll IN GEOGRAPHY OF 
TOURISM AND RECREATION 

Candidates may have a background In either physical or human 
geography but must have a proven research record In geograph. 
leal aspects of recreation and tourism. An ability to teach theftii 
range of geographical techniques will be expected, 

4. LEARNING RESOURCES CENTRE 

Lll SCIENCE LIBRARIAN 

To be responsible for the co-ordination and development a 
library and information services lo staff and students In Sdence. 
Candidates must be qualified librarians with academic evalua- 
tions In a relevant subject area. 

Salary: £7,64fl-£1 2,000 (Normally with further advancement to 
£14, d61). 


Application forms - to be returned by Friday 29th 
March 1985 - and further details may be obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic 
Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 8AA. Tel: (0752)264639. 


P^TTOUtiT]^ 

Polytechnic! 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


*Grade POI (a) 

Salary £ 10,710 - £ 11,562 

(grade under review) 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICER 

The Personnel Off loer Is dlreotly responsible 
to the Polytech nlc Secretary for the 
application of the full range of personnel ana 
establishment services for the Polytechnic 
and for advice through the Secretary to the 
Directorate on policy matters concerned with 
the area of work. 

Candidates should have graduate or 




professionally qualified with proven 
experience of afl aspects of personnel work 
at a senior level. 

Application forms and further particulars 
from: The Personnel Officer City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, 'P Block, : 

Perry Barr. Birmingham B42 2SU. 


I L-J M • ] I Mi rot *>*4 CCk, ;»:i l: k* 3 m Wa 1 L* 


The dosing dale for receipt of applications Is 
29th March, 1985. 

An equal opportunities employer. . 


gaton Polytechnic 

pxcufty of Science 

LBCTURfifen 




polytechnic 
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Polytechnics continued 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 

COMPUTING 

(Grade VI) 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
STATISTICS 
(Grade VI) 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(GradeV) 

with possibility of 


tha title of Professor 


Salary: Grade V : £16098 - £17877 
Grade VI: £17397 -£19170 
salary under review 


The Polytechnic has under review the possibility of 
making the above appointment and would be 
Interested In enquiry from relevant highly qualified 
candidates able to provide the sort of dynamic 
leadership felt appropriate to the good reputation the 
Institution already enjoys In these fields. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth, PL A BAA. 
Telephone: 0752 264639, In anticipation of a closing 
date of Wednesday 3 April 1985. 


Plymouth 
' Polytechnic 


COMMITTEE 

OFFICER 


PO (35-38) £10,716-4111,562 


This post is the senior post In the Committee Section 
which is responsible for servicing Polytechnic 
Committees, including agenda preparation, minute 
taking and post meeting administration, plus other 
related administration tasks. A knowledge of 
administration in Higher Education would be a 
distinct advantage. 


Further details and application form available from 
Tiw Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing dates 29th March 1985. 

(020096) 
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Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

Faculty of Art A Doalan 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Enalneor Ing 




PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN FINE ART 


Departmont of Mechanical 
Enaineerlna 


Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


l Par. AA/1S2) 


Required lo act an Course 
Uiauar (ar Q.A. (Hana) Fine 
Arl Dearea. In the noor future 
1 * 1“ Intended (hat the B.A. 
(Hone) Fine Art dearee will be 
supDlementBU by a part-time 
mode. Consequently, a Btrona 
commitment to the develop- 
ment and Implementation of 
new applications of Fine Art 
education. along with 
teaching experience and an 
intareat In new media are 
coneldered essential qualities 
for the post. 


LII/SL 
IN DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
AND/OR 
MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


Salary: Lll £7,548 - 

£11,173 Bar £12.090. SL. 
£11,179 - £13,128 Bar 

£14.061, 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN FASHION 


Applications are Invited 
from graduates with Indust- 
rie! and/or reaearch experi- 
ence in Engineering □eelan or 
Engineering Production. Pre- 
vious teaching experience la 
not assantial. 


(ref. A A/193, 


Roqulred at act as Course 
Lender for the lour year sand- 
wich CNAA B.A. (Hone, 
Fashion course which in- 
cludes a knitwear option. Tho 
person appointed will be re- 
sponsible to the Heed far tha 
dally operation or the School 
and to contribute to the de- 
velopment or the Course. Pre- 
vious teaching experience 
would be an advantage as 
would the abllllty to maintain 
and develop contacts with 
Industry In the U.K. and 
abroad. The preferred start- 
ing date Is September 1985. 


LECTURERH 
IN 8 DIMENSIONAL 
GRAPHICS 


(ref. AA/ 1841 


Required for specialist post 
In 3 Dimensional graphic de- 
sign (package, exhibition and 
retail design) on tha 4 year 
D.A. (Hong) Oraphlc Design 
sandwich course. Applicants 


need not have previous experi- 
ence of working In higher 
education but Bhauld have a 
genuine desire to teach. 


Salary Scales: Principal 
Lecturer £13,095 to £14,580 
(Bar) to £15,467. Lecturer II 
£7,948 to £ i2. 099. 


Application forma and 
further detalla quoting tha 
appropriate reference number 
are available from the Person- 
nel Office, Lancashire 
Polytechnic, Preston PHI 
2TQ. Tel: (07721 252027. 


Closing date: 9th April 
1983. (52533) R3 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 
Library 


SUBJECT 

LIBRARIAN 


i Science and Engineer luol 


LECTURERH 


-The abbve (e one of. two 
edemlD post" Ih _Oie. Llbre/y, • 


servicing stud ante • in the 
Faculties of Technology and 
Environment. Applicants 
should be graduate qualified 
Librarians with experience In 
aolenUdo libraries. 


The mein duties of the post 
are. user education, develop- 
ment of Information technolo- 


gy! the provision of specialist 
reference een/IoeB. and liaison 
with academic staff. The suc- 
cessful candidate .will be a 
member or thoLlbrery Senior 
Management Teem and will 
play a full pert in running a 
large and complex high quality 
Library service. 


Salary scale • Lecturer n - 
£7,548 - £19.099 per annum. 


Application forme and 
further detalla ere available 
from Tho personnel Officer 
(Dept. THBS). *•-»«-.- rih, 
Polytechnic, H 
Flbtxlan Square 


bbb, or by telephoning 0742. 
BOSil. Ext. 2387. Completed 
farms should be returned by 
BSth March. 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 


la an equal opportunities ora- 

f tloyer. Applicant* Interested 
n a Job share appointment 


will receive equal considera- 
tion. (52B271 *» 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Business Studies Department: 


, Appllosuone are ihvlted for 
the following poat.auwes w 
commence ee soon e* possible. 


RE BE ARCHER A 
MARKETING FOR 
CRAFTSPEOPLE 
PROJECT 


To eiilat In the evaluation or 
• the needs of . crnltbpeople In 
. the Soutli West- for marketing 
!. skills- 


. Applicants ehould f heve et 

• least a Higher Natlonol 61nlo* 

• mu in Burtfi®**’ Studio# 

Kv.r.'rss,” ^ 


BSi a ^BSSSSr,:< 

.uiu Kb rsaulri 


mornuna eurrK»™..i ..-“3 
veiopmant Will be 
: The ability ^to Svork_indepe 
daiTtly bpoh an egreildi p 
i ram me laTalfo. imports fit. 


Successful candidate would 
participate In tho lecture prog- 
ramme on Mechanical En- 
gineering cuursos with con- 
siderable Production En- 
gineering and Design- content 
at Degree. Higher National 
Diploma end Cert l rice to 
levels. 


The Polytechnic has recent- 
ly upgraded Its Computer 
Aided Engineering facilities 
which now range from low 
cast micro CAD to extensive 
Integrated super mini CAE 
systems, new CNC machine 
tools, robotics and micro- 


computer fee II Idea. The suc- 
cessful candidate would be 
expected to continue to tha 
development of these facilities 
end their integration Into ex- 
latino and now courses. 


An application form and 
further particulars obtainable 
from Poraonnet Officer, 
Sundrland Polytechnic, Lan- 


( undr land Polytechnic, Lan- 
Ryhone Road, 
underland BR2 7EE or Tel: 


(0783) 76231. Ext. 11. 


Closing date: 29 March 
1983. (92547) H3 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
London College of 
Furniture 


41/71 Commercial Rond, 
London Bl 1 LA 


Tel: 01-247 1953 


Department ol Furnishing 
and Interior Design 


LECTlRERn .> 

(0.0 fractional 

APPOINTMENT) 

INSOFT 

FURNISHING 

A person with- extensive 
experience and knowledge 1* 

' required ea soon as possible to 
teach sort furnishing craft 
theory, design- end Ihdual 


theory, design- nn<x 
practice In courses across tns 
College. The poet demand* an 
Industrial background with a 
good underatsndlnfl of both 
technical and creative asp eats. 
Teaching exparlance would be 


8 alaryi Ln (. 6 ) *7.548 - 
£1 2,099 plus £1 ,038 pro rets. 


Closing data 7 days’ from 
appearance of advertleement. 


Further detail* and an 
application ' form can be 
obtained from - tha Senior 
Administrative Officer at tha 
Collage. 


ILEA la en Ha ual Opportu- 
nities Employer. (50545) H7 


Inner London 
Educatioo Authority. 
Avery Hill College ; 


Sexhpy Roa^filthami 8E9 


tel: 01-830 0081. 


PRINCIPAL/ 
$ENI0R LECTURER 
, IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Required September 1088 # 
..Prlnclpal/Benlor to 

ioln the teem of rrlmaiT 

M.ianllen . flltYmL' 


loin TfflB -KVPIII W* ■ 

Education tutors conCerrvod 
with Ihltlal. and. JG’MfVlM 
*n,« sDaolntea will be 


HH 


. age , range, 
brlench In. * 


peeled and direct and recent 
Hoerianca.or IXursary Educe- 
. tlon l* s reo^lremont 


1 1 The appoiotmdntj.wiil be. 

■; for go* year. • : . 


• Salary 8 o*l»» JQB.M7 

• £5,405 per ennupi.- . 


'be cortsldereu nivcminna on 
n. paired basis. 

■>' , salary . - Mai* ■ Pr.nclm,. 
Lecturer - £13.095 ■*. £1 4, SOP 


fe SBfcf AW* 


[ Further' detail* and .« 


forme are a 


and ,«p. 

snasi 


Ext- 2)8 or 






Reference • 
1 commun- . 

kvv.ideMfV' -* 


mm B A- I. fffflldl 




St Albans College 


Principal 

Appllcetlona>aro Invited lor the post of Principal of this 
Group 5 Cfttttga. The present Principal Mr J E Cooper, 


will be retiring at the end of August, and It la hoped that 
the euoceeeiu! candidate will be able to take up the 
appointment In September, 19B5. 




The College is situated in modem buildlngB on a plsasant 
site In Hatfield Road, St Albans, near to tna town centre. 

It provides a very wide range of courses to meet lha 
noBdB of local Industry ana commerce and is the centre 
for social, culture! ana recreational activities In the area. 


! f! 
slK*i 

- ICJ ■ 


Applications, by letter ehould be submitted by 
29tn Maroh to tne County Education Officer (Ref: OHM), 


29tn Maroh to the County Education Officer (Ref: QHn 
County Hall, Hertford. SG13 8DF, from whom further 
particulars are available. 

V (020062) 



Hertfordshire 
County Council 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGE 


Principal 


%'i 

• .r* '■ : 


r -i 


Applications are invited for the poet of Principal of North London 
College to commence on Itt January 19BB, on tha retirament of the 
prasant Principal, Mr. R. M. Bees. 

The Collage la organised in fiva departments: — 

Engineering & Science, Sbclal Services 
Creative Studies, General Studies, and 
Business Studies 

The main promisee are at Camden Road, N7 with branches at 
Axmlnater Road, N7 and Ebbbx Road, N1. 

Applicants ehould bs well qualified academically and poaaeBS 
a sound knowledge of further education, together with administra- 
tive experience at e senior level. 

Under tha provisions of tha Burnham (Further Education) Report, 
lha College la In Group Sand the salary for lhe post of Principal la 
E21.4B9 per annum piua £1,038 London Allowance. 

Further Information end application forme (lu b«* i tilui noil Ljr to 

April 19861 may be obtained from the Education Offtchr IEO/FHE 41. 
Inner London Education Authority, Room 267A. The County Hell, 

omytn/NrhEs employer 






. Paatiltydr Art: end Design »" 
: Department Of Printing .. 


Courses 


' 1 He-AdvertUepiaht 

- • ReqrUirad ■> . Won as 
possible 

LECTURER I 
IN ORIGINATION/ 
LETTER ASSEMBLY 


University of 

• Warwick 




Graduate School or : 
(nlirdlKlg JIlUirr Woman * 


! 

: 

. . I f-i ; 
• -? h : 


Applications are -Invited 
rrom - suitably qualified P»r- 


eon* to teach OrlglnaHon/l-et- 
tar Aesem bly p ractlcal end 
theoretical a tUd lea to Student* 
on C&C1 533 PiHnttng and CAO 
Bl 7 -Repro graphic TefchnldUM 
coutaee. Applicants should 


The School I* offering a new 

TWO-YEAR 
PART-TIME M. A. 


Louruc*. ravHiMfWili- "“rT j 

have trade experience . end 
c*o or equlvelen| quallflc— 
tlon*. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 


from October 1985. 


The -salary U within the 
Burnham .Technical - e«le 
£5,910 - £10,512 dependent 
upon experience. 


Further Information rrom: 
Terry Ann Lovell, C/d Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University 
of Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7 Al». (525531 H83 


Further details of the, post 
and application form* iron 
R.P; Cdbltt, Dean or Faculty 
■ . £r Art end Design. St. 
Oaqrue'e ' ' Avenue, North* 
empton NN2 6 JD,T*el iJP«9“) 


(0604) 

toeing 

March 

H7 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Research and Studentships 


Royal Holloway and 
Bedford Colleges 
Egham Hill. Egnam, 
Surrey TW20 OEX 


University of 
St, Andrews 


STUDENTSHIP 
IN HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


Deportment of. Applied 
Mnthamecice 


Appllcetlona are invited for 


. A one year studenbihlp 
tensW* -»t ‘Royal . Honowe- 
. and Bedford Col I it u on (Uni 
ve rally ‘of Lon don T will be ; 
swart fed la . 1 983 td enablo'u 
radu eta yritli at leant a pood 
r er.ond Cine* degree In Hlslqr- 
Icel Stqdrea to .(pn** 1 *** *U* 


POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT9HIP 


to explore thoorotlcally the 
basic propertle* of the magne- 
tic nux tubes that make up the 
tnliomogeneoue solar corona. 


The. Studentship- 1 * open to 
man end women graduates of 
any nationality and la aquive- 
lobt »n value to u Or It l an 

Acedaipy. -MniOr State B*u- 


_ ■ atartlngealgty within range 
£7.320 to £8.920 per annum, 


£7.820 to £8,920 per annum, 
according to age and qunllfica- 
, tlon*. 


- Application*, with e run 
CV and kite name* or two 
rarereau. should be eoht as 


• psratiiiiirt avail- • 

able rrom: The AselHtent Rea- 

Utrar, Bedrard Collaaa, Re-., 
go'its „ MrR, London NWl - 
■ Wfl. Closing date for aoplto*.. 


loon'Bj possible to Professor 
E.R. Priest; Department of 


Applied , Mathematics, The 
University, .-8t. - .Andrews.. 


University. ■ St. • Andrews. 
Fire, Scotland KY15 BBS, 
from .Whom further lnforme- 
tlon cenbe obtained. T{ 

. r 525 Wi i; _- .v ^ ^ B th 
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Research & Studentships continued 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A vac onry exluta far Hip 
past of HeBaarih AvxLatnnt 
wlihln the Communications 
Group of Hid Department of 
El ct. trlcaS Enalrivarhifi and 
ElBctronLcB. for one year, 
stnrtlnu In October 1983. 

The Group has a eonlrncl 
for l Ho In vest Ion Hon or spec- 
trnl ecru pint y within Hie IIP 
band, using computer control - 
led measurement techniques. 
Tlio successful applicant will 
bn required to continue those 
occupancy mnaBuremnnta. and 
to undertake the analysis of 
mom. Experience with the 
Hnwlott Packard 858 IB auto- 
matic Hpecturm analyser sys- 
tem Is rrsiinnilul. 

Caminciicinu unliiry will be 
within llm range £6.600- 
£12,13(1 par anmiin. 

Applications, quo! I nil re- 
formed E EE/36 including u 
rurrlculum iltuo and the 
names of two referees should 
bo sent to Dr G P Gall. Dnpi. 
or ElrrirUul Engineering and 
ELuctronlis. UMIST. E> O Box 
■ 88. Mnnchnatcr M60 7QD. 
The rinsing data la 27 March 
1083. HI I 



The University of 
Sheffield 

MllC/EBRC Social and 

Applied Psychology Unit 

Applications ere Invited for 
two vacancies within the Un- 
it's expanding praaratrme or - 
research Into psychological 
and organizational aspects of 
Information technology- 

post 1 Is for a person with 
experlouce in cognitive or Hu- 
man factors aspects of human 
Information processing, to 
work with DrG.R.J. Hockey. 

Post 8 Is for a person with 
experience In occupational or 
social psychology, to work 
with Dr T.D. Wall and C.W. 
Clegg - 

Both positions require an 
interest In applications within 
office and Industrial soilings, 
and are available for Ihreo 
years from nutumn 1983. 

At least three years post 
raduatnaxperlenca Is normal 
y required, for which the 
stortlno salary is between 
£8.880 and £13.689. 




7966001. Closing data 88 
April 1BB9. Quote ran R251/ 
DI.X9893T> • Hll 



University of : : 
Newcajrtle upon Tyne . 

' Sotiooloi Education • 

. ... TVBt Project Evaluation ' 

Applications ore invltad far 
TWPPUU*T1MB 

RESEARCH 

... ASSOCIATES 

to Work with . a. team or 
lecturers on ttie evaluation of 
the Technical and Vocational 
• Education Initiative In 7 Local 
■ Education .Authorities Hi the 
region. • 

Candidates ■ should have 
relevant 1 teaching and/or re- 
sesrclt. experlonpa- The posts 
are tenable for a fixed term of 
U^rae'^esrs.rrom 1st Sspism- 

fietary wtlll '.be al 'en 
- : eppraprlete point on the 
.Range 1 A scaler £7.520 - 
■ £13. 190 P.a. according to age, 
.. qualifications and eaparlencei 

’ Applications, (two cbpl6s> 

■- giving Tull details' of - age 
. qusJiltcntlqng, experience a 
it sslery. to" 


.. present salary, to 
. the. names ejtd » 
. three refaraea.eH 
eo: Tke^TVBI Bve 
• Kdfc Bphppi or Bd- 


j. ^ : AU WvertUe^W ’ 

■ ; ' . • ' ; '' % wt subject .ihjhe;. : ■! ' 

conditions of s 
.' acceptance of tiroes 
• Newspapers 

'S : • j-'. 


Brunei University 

Ooport mailt of Electrical 
Engineering 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are Invited for 
Uio above post In the Control 
Enulnoerlnp Unit. In col- 
ls bora tiorti'VvItli the Device 
Technology" aroun- The per- 
son appointed will work on 
mathematical modelling end 
computer simulation studios 
for miniature silicon pressure 
transducers. The project Is 
fund ad by Spectral Reliance 
Ltd., end provides an oppor- 
tunity for the successful appli- 
cant to work In close Unison 
With Industry. 

Previous experience In 
areas such on thin Him tech- 
nology or numerical methods 
in computing (e.o- finite ele- 
ment U'cluilniiasi would be un 
advantage!, though not essen- 
tial. 

The position la available 
from 13 April 1983. or as 
soon as passible thereafter, 
for a period of one year In the 
first instance. 

The salary will be up to 
£10,500 Inclusive of London 
Allowance, with USS be- 
nefits. 

Kurt her In formation and 
application form may be 
ODtnlneil from tho Poroonnol 
Secretory. Brunei University. 
Uxbridge, Middlesex UH8 
3PH. Closing date: 10 April 
1083. 

Brunei Unlvorelty la an 
Erjiinl ^Opportunity Emplogiis 


The Universities of 
Lancaster and Leeds 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATES 

INIKBS 

Two research associates are 
required To work on an Alvey- 
funded project concerned 
with the design and imple- 
mentation of intelligent com- 
puter-aided instruction sys- 
tems. This will Involve tho 
application of machine learn- 
ing techniques to student 
modelling. The project Is a 
Joint one between the Depart- 
ment of Computing. Lancaster 
end the Computer Boned 
Learning Unit, Leeds, and la 
supported by Logics Ltd. 

Applfcnma should have 
oat graduate experience In 
and/or cognitive science. 
The posts arofor throe years 
from 1 May J BBS . or. ea soon 




points of the Reaaarc 
salary Kslsitl.BBO- £9.860). 


Ear further pnrtlrulara end 
application forra. please write 
to the Establishment orflce. 

B uotinq reference L16B/B), 
llveralty House , Bellrigg. 
Lancaster LAI .4YW, whore 
applications <slx copies) nam- 
ing Three rpfarcaa should be 
asm to arrive not later then IB 
April 1983. (32549) Hll 


■ Coleg Prifysgol 
' Gogledd Cymru - 
University College of ; 
N6rft Wales \ 
Bangor * 

Cpmputlno Lab ora tory/School 
of Electronics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Snlory Et.Aob - f7,MOp(r 
• annum 

Applications are Invited Tor 
a Research Assistant who will 
be required to carry ode* 
of 

|n mlc- 
M very 


a Research Assistant wh 
be required to carr 
numerical 1m 
Blactra maanefl 
rostrfp atructurea 
large computers 

Applicants must have In- 
terest and a goad understand. 
Ipg in the general area of 
electromagnetic theory and 
numerical methods and prog- 
ramming, plug a good first 
degree In mathematics. 6lac- 
■ tropics or one of the physical 
sciences; 

, The appointment .which la 
tor three ye are, fa to start ns 
■don ii possible. 



; Tr^nt Polytechnic 


curirtf 
lOt-lljf , iq.^t^a 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Nene College VJ 

Northampton 

Re-advertisement 

Dean of the Faculty of 
Mathematics, Management 
and Business 

(Incorporating the Blackwood Hodge 
Management Centre) 

S ' llcallons are Invited for this key post, which has become avail- 
as a result of the appolnimenl of fhe former Dean, Dr A. J. 
Wood, as (he Director of the Luton College of Higher Education. 


(he Blackwood Hodge Management Centre, which operates suc- 
cessfully on trading account lines and has already established an 
excellent national reputation. 


OUauQiiuu uuaimimiiwiiH ■■■ *** ■ J 7 J"’ - ' — 

membership of a professional body where appropriate. 
Experience at an adequate level In Industry, commerce or the 
public sector Is desirable and a dynamic entrepreneurial attitude 
will be a key requirement, the post ie graded as Burnham Head of 
Department 6. 

Further particulars and application forms are available from 
L. c. Skelton, Chief Administrative Officer, None College, 
Moulton Park, Northampton NN2 7AL (0604 715000) to whom 
they should be returned within 14 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement (8AE please). Potential applicants requir- 
ing more Information may ring Dr J. P. A. Fraln, Deputy Direc- 
tor (0604 714101). 

Unless we are advised to the contrary, previous applicants for 
the post will automatically be reconsidered. 

Faculty of Technology 
Re-Advertisement 

Principal Lecturer 
in New Technologies 

Applications are Invited for (he above permanent post to com- 
mence as soon as possible. 


1 1 IT. J UTXTITS 1 J.. ; ! xT-It L I 1 


energy to teach a team directly responsible to the Dean of Faculty, 
for promoting and developing these technologies on present and 
future courses. 

Candidates should hold Graduate or Professional Qualifications 
together with significant industrial training/teaching experience at 
advanced levelin one of the foelds of;- Microprocessor Applica- 
tions, Data Transmission, Advanced Manufacturing Techniques 
or Computer Aided Design. 

8alaiy Scale:- 1 Principal Lecturer £13,09 5-£16, 487 point of entry 
depending on previous experience. 

For application forms and further particulars please telephone 
0604 714101 Ext. 228. 

, Applications to be returned within 10 days from the date of 
appearance of the notice to:- THe Dean, Faculty of Technol- 
ogy, None College, St. George's Avenue, Northampton NN2 



DEPARTMENT OF CATERING 
, AND COMMUNICATION 

A’.’ i*.\ .LECTURERS GRADE Ii[ 

Sa)ary (£7648 to £12099 + Local Allowance (£258) 

! to teach - '• -;V'. 

!,, J^Qiel and Catering Admifiistretion , ! 

■ Ajiplfwlftfsf iliould'lwjld, iV drfcfcii'pr Jhlghir dipionm iii V / ’ 1 
li-utrjing \if mrqihVrslijp of lhp‘HCtl;MA, utttf should Nave: 
'rirtcyniu cxpoririicr in li«Kcl^or(\ilcrliig. ; > • ‘ \ 

!: •. ■; . xecturer grade if 

' Salary r £59)6 to' £( 66 12 ( Local Allowance ;(£2B8) 

!f ''- ‘to teach'; \ ,r v '•■/!. : 

• . Trade Ujgion Studied end 
• Communicetlon/Generel Studies 

Further deulhand applicailoh form may be obtained 
* by Sending a shipped addressed envelope (o? : 'v 1 

! j*.:-. f TTtt*yi«? Wiiapel, : ^ ■? • - • • 

|.:i *•,,*. SloUtth College Of Higher Education, 
WellTiigtOn Street, 5lougb;St 11 Vo. 

;.;vUvvi^CMinpbetb > )4days-.'- < ^. -.V ‘V ' * 


G 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 

Faculty of Business 
Administration 

Head of the School 
of Business 
(Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
the above post. Candidates should possess an honours 
degree In Business or an allied field and should havewldr 
commercial/lndusrial experience. Possession of a higher 
degree and a knowledge of CNAA would be an advantage. 
The successful applicant will be responsible for the develop- 
ment and control of a range of advanced courses Including 
professional, undergraduate and postgraduate provlalon.The 
successful applicant should have a knowledge of the applica- 
tion of IT to tne business world. 


Faculty of Electrical Engineering 
Head of the School 
of Electrical Engineering 
(Prinipal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from good honours graduates in Else- 
trlcal/Electronic Engineering. The successful candidate will be 
responsible for developing courses In Computer Aided Engi- 
neering at an advanced level. Applicants should have wide 
Industrial experience at CAD end Its industrial application. 
The possession of a higher degree and an interest In research 
would be an advantage as well as a knowledge of CNAA 


would be an advantage as well as a knowledge of CNAA. 

Faculty of Information Studies 

Head of School 
of Business Informatics 
JBrincIpal Lecturer) - Re-advertisemenf 1 

Applicants are invited from good honours graduates to 
Finance, Marketing, Production or related disciplines. Tn»* 
successful candidate should possess a higher degree and* 
research/consultancy background would oe advantageous 
The Institute is seeking a person with wide Industrial ana 
commerlcsl background Including the use of Information 
Technology In the commercial environment. A knowledge oj 
CNAA la desirable as wall as a commitment to the develop- 
ment of high level courses. 

Salary Scale: Principal Lecturer £1 3, 095-E16.487. 

Application forms and further details can be obtalnedfrom 
the Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 
Townhlll, Swansea SA2 OUT. Please enclose SAE. 



the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


Applications are Invited from well qualified men and women ftf 
following posts In this. Church of England Voluntary 
Education (1*800 jnen and women). The appointments win 
appropriate points on the Lecturer Grade Ii/Senlor Lecturer 
(£7, 548 -£14,061). 

DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 

The successful .candidate will have leaching experience Bi- 
level In d“ign, modular technology and micro procoWw 
Will have taken their persona] studies beyond imljll hs™ 0 * 
'developed a positive view, of the role that DeBign and 1 
In Secondary education.!. . 

•WRAMA-^'V;':’ ; : v. ;■ ' '• . 

We are looking 1 for goipeone academically well qualified tc« 
Drama but with SS wide 6 range of practical experience a« py 
; “Mt some pf which should be In professional theatre . 

kEilGIOtfS STUDIES ’I ; ; 

Thaperson appointed willcontHbute to Rdilgloiis Studto an 
Education courses in B.Ed; and B.A. degree programmes 
pos t-gr ad uate.level.' Applicants muttbe good Hono 
recent and sUcpesS rpl experience of primary School tea 

SPECIAL NEEDS . 


aduate or 
jtd recent 

ve work with the r. 


m.^mpfi 
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Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education continued 


West Glamorgan | 
Institute of Higher 
Education, 
Swansea 


Faculty of Business 
Administration 
Lecturer II: Nursing Studies 

Applicants Bra Invited from professionally qualified candi- 
dates to be responsible for the Diploma in Nursing end 
other ancillary health courses. The successful candidate 
will be responsible for the theory, practice and the evalua- 
tion of Nursing. Applicants should be experienced Nurse- 
Tutors In possession of a degree and teaching experience 
would be an advantage. 

Salary: Lecuturer II £7,648-£1 2,099 


Faculty of Information Studies 

Lecturer I: Mathematics 

Applicants are invited from well qualified graduates 
in Mathematics. The successful candidate, who will 
be based In the School of Quantitive Studies, will be 
responsible for the teaching of Mathematics across 
a range of courses including advanced level 
courses. The possession of a higher degree would 
be an advantage as well as an interest in research. 
Previous teaching experience would also be 
desirable. 

Salary: Lecturer I £5,91 0-£1 0,51 2 
Application forms and further details can be 
obtained from the Principal, West Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher Education, Townhlll Road, 
Swansea 8A2 OUT. Please enclose S.A.E. 


■NEWMAN and WESTH1LL 


# 


JOINT HEAD 
OF MATHEMATICS 

Nth responsibility for Computing In the B.Ed. degree) 

fyplkaclora are Invited for this Important post of leadership in this 
"“iect across the two Colleges. Candidates are expected to have b 
good Honburs degree In Mathematics and a higher degree, 
reference will be given to candidates who additionally have 
'*** Hence of teaching at primary school level and have an Interest 
"wnpumr education. 

IJ* Colleges are Affiliated Colleges of die University ol 
“""Pllwii and are working on a Joint academic programme. 

Further detaJls of the post and mode of application may be obtained 
' rc *K The Principal, Westhlll College, Sally Oak, Blrmlng- 
ham, BW 6LL Tel. no. 021-472 7245. 

date; 12th April 1985, . 

n-Mflonal date for Interviews: In week commencing 20th May, 

■ (020090) 


AffiliattJilr.ColIucjefC of Hicm 
U niversity of Biriniritjhairi.' 


faculty of Applied Studies 

V pf BusIneu and Management Studies 


head of department 
grade 6 

J*M°ns are- Invited for the above post. Department of 

and Management Studies Is currently part of the Faculty 

Studies but It Is anticipated that the department will be 
1 ^nomow.by September 1965. 

. 1 Tif 081 Solves responsibility to the Director fon 
’>k? “Fwdemle Arid operational leadership of die department and 
■JJ* *inlrttenante and development of the, existing programme 
j ^ “K* Maf «g8mwt Couhes. .■ : ' * 

pwrtopment of researcHjconsultancy.and staff 1 - 

;. 1 ^' 0 P m e n t programmes.- 

1 ne dovelopment and maintenance of both the Internal and 
retofons of the department . . 


Information and application forrrtS may be ^ 
fromt Mr Q R G leave, Clerk, to the Governors, 
no^.J Alaager College of Higher Education, Crewe 

gg. CfWewi iDu: , . . • • : 

_er College 

•WHighep^b 




Education Department 
DIRECTOR OF BEDFORD 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Re-advertlaemant- Previous applicants will be reconsidered. 

Required from Isl September 1985 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The College has a wide range of full-time and part-time courses 
8 5 < Sj. a *" n ced and non-advanced levels, Including CNAA 
l mjEC validated courses, in agriculture and horticulture, 
building, business studies, catering, education, engineering, 
hairdressing, human movement studies, mathematics, 
computing and secretarial studies. 

Applicants should have teaching and administrative 
experience at a senior level In addition to managerial skills of a 
high order. 

The College is In Group 9 and the salary la currently £26,175. 
Application forms and further details are obtainable from 
the Chief Education Officer (reference FECI), County Hall, 
Bedford MK42 SAP. 

Closing date 29th March 1986. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. inaooaai 


BBBH 



LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

(2 posts) 

Salaries: Lecturer II 

£7548 to £12099 + 

Local Allowance (£258) 

Senior Lecturer 
£11175 to £14061 + 

Local Allowance (£258) 

Teaching in cover some of the lollnwiiig Mihjrciy. 
Financial accounting ill all levels, auditing, costing, 
financial management, systems unuKsis and design 
applied to accounting and aspects ofuccuunting 
information technology. 

One post will ho related to teaching uccuumitig on 
Bu&ii toss/ Technician Education Cuunat couraia. 
Candidates should have a qualification in accounting 
and (cachnigqiid/bru practical business background. 
Further details and application form may be , 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed ... 
envelope to: 

The Vice Principal, 

Slough College of Higher Education, 
Wellington Street, Slough, SL1 1YG. . 
Closing Date 14 days 

Slough College 


Biili 


m B p 






1 H'lTS-riirf-TT 


wmmm 


We st London Institute 
of Higher Education 

Department of Humanities 

LECTURER II 
IN ENGLISH 

Appllcatlnnn ara InviteJ for 
tho above post, commencing 1 
Saptombar 1983. The parson 
appointed will contribute to 
the toachinq of Enaltsh at 
honours donreo level. Candi- 
da ten should Jiuvn expertise in 
tho fields of twentieth centnrv 
and Ranalasunru llteraturn. 
particularly poetry. A lilghar 
(Jegrea In a relevant area Is 
expected an wall as current 
research activity. Exparlance 
or teaching at deorae level 
would be an advantage. 

LECTURER II 
IN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post, commencing 1 
September 19B5. The parson 
appointed will contribute to 
the teaching of History at 
honoure deorae level. Candi- 
dates should have appropriate 
expertise in the field of mod- 
ern British history. Particular 
Interest In the period from 
late aevantaanth century to 
ttia nild-nlnateonth contury Us 
required, with on ability to 
teach social and economic 
aspects as well m political. A 
higher degree In a relevant 
area la desirable and experi- 
ence of teaching at degree 
level would bo an advantage. 

Salary scale (for both 
postal £7,348 - 13,099 plus 
£678 O.L.A. 

Closing date irar both 
posts) 39 March. 

For job description and 
application form plaaso con- 
tact The Vico Principal, 
VVLIHE. Lancaster House, 
norough [toad. Isle worth. 
Middx. TW7 SOU. Tel: oi- 
36 8 B741.Ext.877. 

(39536 > |I8 


King Alfred's College 
Winchester 

LECTURER 
INHUMAN 
MOVEMENT 
STUDIES 
(PRIMARY) 
LECTURERS 
IN PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 
(PRIMARY) 

(Two postal 

Applications are Invited 
from wall qualified graduates 
with sound and recent experi- 
ence In tlio Primary School far 
appointment from 1st Septem- 
ber, 1 BBS to tho above posts. 
The Professional Studios 
pasta seek to cover- tha Low or 
Ago Range (4 - 9> and the 
Middle Years «S -13). Candi- 
dates should be able to offer 
expertise In educational 
theory and a designated aspect 
of the curriculum. 

The Collage offers a prog- 
ramme on CNAA vnlldated 
D.A- and B.Ed. degrees, tho 
Dip. H.E-, PGCE and n aortas 
of In-aervlco awards. Tlia suc- 
cessful applicants will contri- 
bute to the areas of Initial and 
In-Service teacher training. 

Salary-. Lecturer ll/Sonlor 
Lecturer £7,54B to £14,061. 

Furthei- particulars from: 
The Principal, King Alfred's 
College. Winchester S022. 
4NR, to whom applications 
should be sent by 10th April, 
1983.(38499) H8 

PLEASE MENTiONTHE 

T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Scholarships 


Sports Science 

Scholarships 

Applications are Invited for two research studentships In 
the field of sports science. Relevant subject areas Include 
medicine, physiology, biomechanics, biochemistry/ 
nutrition, motor learning and social psychology: The 
studentships attract standard research council rates and 
are tenable from October 1985 for a period of two years, 
renewable for a third. Succaeafui applicants wo 
to register for a PhD. 

Applloatlonsshould joe submitted by 31 May 1985. . . 


Sports Council, 16 Upper Woburn Place, London 
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department of education anp science 

. HM INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Applications are Invited from men and woman, preferably aged 
between 36 and 45, for appointment In England aa HM Inspectors 
concerned with both Initial end In-service training. HMI Inspect 
educational inatilutforta as part of both general and specialist 
assignments and 1 : provide advice lo Ihe Department and 
- throughovt the .education system. 

Candidates should. have appropriate qualifications and varied, 
experience In laaohlnp In schools as well as in teacher training In 
; higher education. Those with experience In the fields of mathema- 
' Oca, geography or spsolal education will ba particularly welcome. 

< (Df particular Interest also would be experience In the deslgn and 
management of teacher education courses, and with senior man- 
agement decision making In Ihe context of higher education. 
Starting salary Is within the range £16,200-£21,800. Relocation 
expenses pf up to £5,000 may be payable. 

Application forma (to be returned as soon as possible and not 
War than 26 March 1 BBS) and further Information may be 
obtained from Mr E D Foater, Department of Education and 
Science, Elizabeth House, 89 York Road, London 8E1 7PH 
Telephone 01-034 0798/0799/0800. Please quote ref. 13/85. 
The Cjyll Servloe la an equal opportunity employer. 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 

'»—■ oMtwmvft 
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•V DEADLINES FOR 
G ISSUES OP THE 


600 - 6 W per /nottth 


Salary $A24,840 — $A32,634 p.a. 

The Faculty of Business offers courses at both un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. The Department of 
Finance within the School of Finance and Economics 
offers courses In the areas of Corporate Finance, In- 
vestment Management, Capital Markets, Financial 
Statement Analysis and Financial Modelling. 

The Lecturer In Finance would be expected to teach 
and co-ordinate two subjects In the undergraduate/ 
post graduate program and to assume some 
administrative 

responsibilities. In addition, the appointee will he 
encouraged to undertake some academic or applied 
research. Visiting Lecturers would be expected to 
assume teaching responsibilities only. Limited con- 
sulting work may be permitted with the concurrence 
of the Institute's Council. 

Fares and a contribution toward removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan 
Scheme is also available. With consent of Council, 
academic staff are permitted to undertake limited 
consulting work. 

Overseas appointees will be expected to enter Into a 
service agreement to remain with the Institute for a 
minimum of three (3) years. 

Further Information is available from Dr. Z. R Ma- 
tolcsy, Head of the Department of Finance on (02) 
218 8633. 

Applications close on 12th April, 1985. 

An information sheet for applicants Is available from 
the address below. 

Applications should Include full details of academic 
and professional background. The names and ad- 
dresses of three referees from whom confidential re- 
ports may be obtained, should be included. In reply 
please quotB reference No. 85/037, and forward lo: 
The Director 

New South Wales Government Office,. . 

M Strand. _ 

ininmflrTfi 


stipends Is £7,830 to £13,190 
s yarn-. 

The appointment will be 
rar three yssrs, with the 
possibility or rsBppoIntment. 

Further Information from 
the Secretory of the Appoint- 
ments Committee for Depsrt- 
mentsl Secretaries, General 
Board Office, Tha ■ Old 

School*, Cambridge CBS ITT. 
to whom applications (ten 
copies), including- a curricu- 
lum vitas nnd the names of not 
more than three referees, 
should be sent by B April ■ 
1985. (0381 B) .. . r Hia. 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Academic appointments 

(Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors) 

are available In the College of Education, King 
University, on one year renewable contracts, tensiw . 
from 27th July 198B. • 

Applicants should be PhD holders and/or holders 
academic titles from accredited universities. 

The College of Education (where the language of. 
instruction is Arabic) has the following department* 

(1) Education (2) Psychology. 1 
(3) Curriculum & Instruction (4) Islamic Stu° lw 
, ( 6 ) Art Education ( 6 ) PhyeiMl EducsHo p 

(7) Instructional Media 8i Educational 
. (8) Special Education (for the handlcappw . 

Benefits Include: 

. . * Tax free salaries (based on qualification? 80(1 

.'. '. experlenceL’ . «, ■ .V 

H . * Monthly transport allowance. ' ; • . 

* Relocation allowance. I " ■ * 

" . * Fme furnished accommodation or housing 

furniture allowance. J. IAn j 

, * Free yearly return -air tickets fbr Incumber, 

V > Chlldfeh's educatldnal blloWance (non Arabic 

‘ .speakers only). . 

• . • Free medical/dental cafecovering family. 

. * 60. days, annual ^re-bald jeiave. .. 

; * End. Of aeryioe gratuity!: • 

Application forma" are available by writing 
: following address, stating clearly the college to w. 

V ; you wish to. applyf . i -V 

V, ....( . Ms. Ca/mel DonnecWd ^ 

: y : • KlngSaudUnlversIty Office s 

: •!; • : ** >, • ' v.-: 79 Bale rave Square . ...... 

\ •.v.'v ... Lon^qn .flMfl'BOB 

’• tiNJ_Y SUCCesSFUl^APPUpANTS WIL.L BE N0T1 ' 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL" ' 

HEAD 


Overseas 


Claslrifl date i 97 th March 
ISSS. 

The Polytechnic Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

(32929) H12 


Applications are invited for the post of Head 
which will become vacant from the 1st May 1986 
following. the retirement of Dr.Iohn Rae. ■ 

• -•'••i- . ■ : . f ! " ‘ : I' ;• ; .. :• -• V. 

Further particulars and ah Application Form are; 
available -from the Secretary to the Governing 
Eddy, Westminster School, - c/o : Messrs Lee 
Bolton and Lee; 1 the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
London SW1P 3JT. 

: • ; 1 |I • • 

Closing date for return of Application Forms: 
30th March ^985. - V- i V 

\ , vnamy 


Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

Academic Registrar's 
Department 

FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Ref; ADMI6 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Faculty Adminis- 
trative Officer In the Faculty 
of Education. Human and So- 
cial Studies. This Is s senior 
position In the Academic 
Administration of the 
Polytechnic end candidates 
should have appropriate qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Salary, range: £9, IBS • 
El 1, BBS p.a. Inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms are available 
from the Starring Office, 
Polytechnic of the South 
Ban*. Pogouah.Rd.,.Lonqoga 


University of 
Cambridge 

Department or Education 

Applications are Invited 
from University graduates Tor 
the oMcb of 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

of the Department or Educa- 
tion Tor appointment from 1 
May 1988. or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Prefer- 
ence will be given to appli- 
cants under 39 years or sga 
who have had experience In 
University or other education- 
al administration. 

The duties are varied and 
Include particular responsi- 
bility for the organisation of 
the Pasta raduata Course, In- 
cluding admission or students 
and arrangements for teaching 
practice, servicing certain De- 
I par mental and Faculty Com- 
mittees end liaison with a 
wide range of Individuals and 
Institutions both inside and 


BARKING COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Group 6 

Principal 

Salary: £21,822~£22,869 plus London 
Weighting of £1,038 

Applications are Invited far ihe above post which becomes 
vacant on the 1st Seplembex 1985 following the retirement of 
the current Principal. Applicants must be graduates with 
senior teaching and administrative experience In i further/ 
higher education. Experience with Manpower Services 
Commission Schemes would be an advantage, but personal 
commitment and an ability to communicate effectively with 
collage staff, employers, the local community and outalde 
agencies will be essential. 

Further particulars available from Chief Education Officer 


Closing data: 4th April 1985. 


Barking &, 


Dagenham 

LONDON BOROUGH 


Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A IN ECONOMICS 

Salary on Scale: 18,68S-il2.777 - (bar) -113,716 
Requited lu leach In ihe Department of (ndiutrial and Sodal Studio* la leech in 
a range of Degree aiuTDiptMtia course*. Familiarity with econo me tries and wilh 
the vie af computer software In teaching economics would be on advantage for 
this pou. Candidate! should indicate ihelr major area aCinicreu In Economics. 
ChiuKdrtM for this pod mint have a good honours degree and research and/or 
Industrial experience. A higher degree In Ecouomks & desirable. 

Application forms and further particular* front 

Administrative Officer (Personnel), No pier College or Commerce and Tcdmol- 
Dgv, CoHnlan Rond, Edinburgh E1II0 5DT. 

Tell 031 417 7070. 1020109) 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Administration 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES 

Secretary-General 

The Association Is the loading organization oMhe UnlveralUeaoffrieworld 

ssSsf ffl r raw 3mSSSSSs 

and the policies ot the President and the AdmlnlstrallvaBoardjTaarahB 
represents IAU with Its member Institutions and with na ltonaland Interna- 
tional bodies concerned with higher education and research. 


Candidates should have significant university experience «jd demon- 
atreled executive talents, fit excellent command ot both English and 
French Is required. Oursiaff knows of this vacancy and the heads of all cxir 


asked to recommend candidates. The present Incumbent will retire In 
1968 and the position should be IBed before that time. The salary will be 
commensurate with experience. 

Please send curriculum vitae and the names of referees to: Si r John 
Habakkuk, Chairman. Search Committee, International Association 
of Universities, 1 rue MIoHls, 76732 Paris Cedex 16, France. 

^ illcaHora should arrive by the end 61 May 1086 and the envelopes 
uld be marked "Confidential". 

Martin Meyerson, ?.! e9< £ aat , 1 ? ei ] tl i am 

Acting President lAU, Vka-PreaWent IAU. 

PreateenlAmarltus, o l ?'^ re8 ^ en !} mun <s,fa u , Ma 

Uriversiiyof Pennsylvania, Bulgarian Academy o! Sciences, 

PHILADELPHIA, SOFIA. (Q2fl021) 


THE NEW 80UTH WALES 
K I INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

}- m Equal Employment Opportunity 
fBW la Institute Policy 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 

LECTURER 
VISITING LECTURER 


i 


t, 


i 


Overseas continued 



KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
QASSEEM, SAUDI ARABIA 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Academic appointments 

Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors 

are available in the College of Agriculture & Veterinary Medicine 
(Qssseem Branch) on one year renewable contracts, tenable from 
27 July 1985. 

Applicants should be Ph.D. holders and/or holders of academic 
titles from accredited universities. 

The College of Agriculture (where the language of instruction Is 
ARABIC/ has the following departments: 

Animal Production end Breeding, Crops and Range Management, 
Veterinary Medicine, Horticulture and Forestry, Waterand Soil, 
Agricultural Engineering. Agricultural Extension and Economics 
and Plant Protection. 

Benefits include: 

<lbx free salaries (based on qualifications and experience). 

* Monthly transport allowance. 

* Relocation allowance. 

X Free furnished accommodation or housing and furniture 
allowance. 

*Frae yearly return air tickets for incumbent and family. 
^Children's educational allowance (non Arabic speakers only). 

* Free madlca 1/dental care covering family. 

* 60 days annual pre-pald leave. 

* End of service gratuity. 

Application forms are available by writing to the following 
address, stating clearly the Collage to whioh you wish to apply, 
and where you saw the advert 

Ms Carmel Donnaahle 

I King Saud University Office 
29 Belgrava Square 
London SW1X BOB 

ONLY SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS WILL BE NOTIFIED 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Invites applications for full time Librarian positions (Assistant 
Librarian equivalent) In the University Library. Qualifies- ' 
lions: a subject bachelors degree and professional qualificn- 
lion in Ubrarisnshlp. Relevant experience will bo an advan- 
tage, successful applicant Will join a department of seven 
subjeci Librarians whose duties include collection develop- 
mehi, reference service,. and processing all materials in an 

assigned subject Field. 

2. INSTITUTE OF ADULT 1 EDUCATION wishes to ap- 
point a lecturer in Adult Education or organise University 
extension programmes from its Northern Office in Francis- 
, town. The post Involves coordinating University extension 
acjlviiies in northern Botswana and developing new pro- 
grammes through liaison between University departments 
government and non-government organisation. The 
work will also include relevant teaching and research activi- 
ties. Applicants should have M.A. or Ph.D in adult educa- 
tion or related subject and experience in University exten- 


i .fi > : i a i jy l . 1 'I P. Fi LTH ^ " ' i ■ f * l* 


SALARY: P 8568 -P 16368 . * 

Fringe benefits for expatriates: 25 % gratuity; 30 % conlrnct 
addition an d education allowance for children. 

Applications should be addressed to The Assistant Registrar 
(Staffing), University of Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Gabo- 
rone, Botswana not later than April 30, 1985. {QM om) 


. pNtVBRSltY OF BOTSWANA 

- RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

, are Invited ' from suitably qualified ^persons for a 

. jgfon of Research Fellow tenable at N.I.R. for a period of 
■ e months, The research project will be epneerned with 
* n< *. extent of teenage pregnancies jn Botswana, 
loifi a** be in possession of a Masters degref in'Soc- 

• *hn.?L 4 w ^ ^ ra Polbgy or any of the other social sciences and 
i " H he “nvereaht with research methodology using survey 
qtiK. Candidates with, other Comparable qualifications 
be considered.- . ‘ 

>yiH bo given to nationals of Botswana, but other 
qualified persons wfli also 'be considered. 

636B- V’’.; - ’ / - 

'* '.tor expatriates: 25 % gratuity, 30 % contract 

.'rT^^rd educatibii allowance ,for children. 

? rfiPfe 1 ™ shoiild b6 addressed .lo The Assistant Register 

-• • ‘ _ ^ • 


South Australian College 
of Advanced Education 


The Council of the South Australian Collage Invites 
applications for the position of 

PRINCIPAL 

Tha College was established by Act of 



Documents containing further Information about 
the College may be requested from the Secretary: 
Staffing (OB) 228 1839. Applications, Including the 
names and addresses of three pareona from whom 
confidential references may be sought, should be 
marked CONFIDENTIAL and addressed to: 

The President of Council 

The South Auetmllan College of Advanced Education 
46 Klntore Avenue, Adelaide, South Australia 5008 
Closing Date: 6 May 1985. 


THE FLINDERS UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
School of Medicine 

The School ol Medicine forma an Integral part ol the Flinders Medical 
Centre, a 500 bed teaching and community hospital located adjacent to the 
University campus at Bedford Park. Adelaide, Scum Australia. The Unit of 
Surgery haa staff representing all surgical disciplines except cardiac 
surgery. 

LECTURER IN SURGERY 

(Limited Term) 



UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

Applications are invited for the above post, vacant from 
January 1st 1986. There are opportunities in the Depart- 
ment to teach the usual topics in English Language and 
Literature. Applicants should state their areas of especial 
interest, but should be prepared to teach in reasonably 
wide field. A special interest in Modern English Language 
may be a recommendation. 

Salary range: R17,267-R28,8S9 per annum, with an 
annual bonus of nearly one month’s salary and attractive 
staff benefits. 

Applicants should submit a full curriculum vitae, includ- 
ing publications, and the names and addresses of three 
referees not later than 30th April L985 to the Registrar 
(Attention: Appointments Office) E/5327, University of 
Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South 
Africa. 

Further Information may be obtained from the Registrar 
or The Secretary, SA Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 7HE. 

The University's policy is nol to discriminate on the 
grounds of sex, race or religion. Further information on the 
implementation of this policy is obtainable on request. 

(020098) 


It Is expected that applicants will have finished format clinical training In 
-general surgery or one of the surgical specialties, although this Is not 
essentia). In addition to clinical duties, the appointee should be prepared to 
spend at IsbbI hall the time on research In one of the established prolecte 
-within the UrtLTfcuppolnteB^U aleo beexpected i? teach \w&iBi&auEUe 
metfoal students and lake part In the organisation of clinical teaching and 
examinations. The portion wHJ be available from 1 May. 1985 and will be 
made for a pertod ol up to three years, Interested perrons and Intending 
applicants should write to the Head of Surgery,- Professor V.R. Marshall,- for 
further details of the nature of the portion, the' Unit of Surgery and the 
Hinders Medical Centre. 

Salary {scale: A$24,353-A$31 > 994. 

The appointment wHI not be made above the sixth level of the salary scale. 
Viz. 530,4 08. Subject to registration as a specialist by the Medical Board of 
8ouUi Australia, Ihe appointee wfll be eligible for a. clinical loading of 
A59.302 a year. 

Applications, Including a curriculum vitae with full detalle of qualifica- 
tions and experience and the names end addressee of at least three 
referees of whom confidential enquiries may be. mads, should be 
lodged, fri duplicate with .the Registrar, The nipdare University of 
South Australia, Bedford Perk, South Australia, 5042, by 7 April 1985, . 
quoting referenoa number L87. ^ 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Invites applications for the post of 

Lecturer in Commerce 

from suitably qualified candidates with Masters Degree In Com- 
merce/Accountlng or a professional qualification in Accountancy/ 
Management and three to five years experience In teaching at 
University level. Practical experience of two/three years in 
accounting and allied field In a developing country and good 
research background and recent publications are desirable. The 
Incumbent's main responsibility will be coordination and teaching 
in the evening part-time certificate and Diploma In Accounting and 
Business Studies. 

Salary PB56B - PI 6368 per annum. 

Fringe benefits tor expatriates; 25% gratuity; 30% contract addi- 
tion and education allowance for children. 

Applications should be addressed to 

The Assistant Registrar (Staffing), > ■ 

University of Botswana, 

PikSte Sag onn, 

Gaborone, Botswana 
pot later than March Slat, -1886. 

...s- (osoioq) 
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both GenaralBnhoh and Ufa Satesmsn and Broken, the majority of students attend the 

GdleaeonadayirfeaBebasl$ftomtheZamtoaafelhsurenc 0 Coxp<»eikm(<aieoflhe 

the SouthaniHeml8phare) ( ZambUNa!k3nalIprairMp Brokers anda 
nur^rDfbtharo 6 nxi»iilflS.Fordghstod»tsaniBoceptsdonafiinti«tiebasiBaiidthe 


Candidates an invited to apjdyfor two posmona; ■ 

Head of Business Studies, Lusaka 
Head of Copperbelt Unit, Ndola 

Tti« mineearful candidates will be offered three year renewable contracts arid an 
excellent remuneration package! including ftp© housing, car, petrol, local school fees 
and pakiheme leave ipraelf aiidlta%. . ! ; ; ' | . 1 


Btffog which can only tether your career ot eventual return t6 the UK. 

Toai»^pieareite»aa^ 

Bustoses College, cfo Sarth Bette at . 

. , ...MM V* *> ■ g £ 
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